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THE LAUNDRY CLASS 


In many of the schools of Domestic Science, Laundry 
work is now taught in a thorough and scientific manner. 
In the Laundry class-room Ivory Soap is always used to 
wash the articles that require special care, and it is frequently 
used to the exclusion of all other soaps. 

It is as important to know the best materials for domestic 
use as to know the best methods for using them, and Ivory 
Soap is very generally recognized, by those who have carefully 
investigated the subject, as the safest and purest soap. 


Copyright, 1899, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 
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“There ts no Kodak 
but the 
tastman Kodak’ 


By the 
Kodak system 


Pocket 
Photography 


becomes simple and practical. The 
Kodak system does away with heavy, 
fragile, glass plates and cumbersome 
plate holders, using non-breakable 
film cartridges which weigh but ounces 
where plates weigh pounds. Kodaks 
can be loaded and unloaded in broad 
daylight. 
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Kodaks $5.00 to $35.00 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Catalogues free at the dealers’ or by mail. 


Rochester, N. Y. 








Bread Is One Thing Only 

Pillsbury’s VITOS, the ideal wheat food, needs to be boiled 
only, and is then ready to serve as a breakfast food. It can be 
served in thirty other ways—bread, cakes, puddings, desserts, 
etc. For covering fish and croquettes it is unexcelled. The 
““VITOS Cook Book” tells how. This cook book was prepared 
by ladies for ladies. The recipes are simple and suited to the 


resources of an ordinary household. Shall we send you a copy? 
THE PILLSBURY-WASHBURN FLOUR MILLS CO., Lrp., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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EVANGELINE be? 08 


WITH HER CHAPLET OF BEADS AND HER MISSAI 


THE PEOPLE OF LONGFELLOW ‘*DOWN THE LONG STREET SHE PASSED, 
WEARING HER NORMAN CAP, AND HER KIRTLE OF BLUE, AND THE EARRINGS, 
A SERIES OF SEVEN PICTURES ; ; ‘ : : ‘ ; ; ; 2 ; , 
SY WW, ££, TAYLOR BUT A CELESTIAL BRIGHTNESS—A MORE ETHEREAL BEAUTY — 
SHONE ON HER FACE AND ENCIRCLED HER FORM, WHEN, AFTER CONFESSION, 
OF WHICH THIS IS THE LAST HOMEWARD SERENELY SHE WALKED WITH GOD'S BENEDICTION UPON HER.’’ 


and Hiawatha,” December; “‘ The Village Blacksmith,” January; “‘ The Children’s Hour,” February; “ Priscilla and John 


Pictures of this series published in previous issues of the JOURNAL are: “ Minnehaha 
series is completed. 


Alden,” March; “The Hanging of the Crane,” April; “‘The Building of the Ship,”” May. With the publication of “* Evangeline”’ ““ The People of Longfellow’ 
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HE largest of the Atlantic 
liners carries as many 
as nineteen hundred 

rsons when filled to 
its utmost capacity. 
How to care for all of 
these people and pro- 
vide for the countless 
needs of each is a problem which might trouble 
a housekeeper on land; but at sea, where 
there are no resources except those contained within the 
vessel itself, the difficulties are more than doubled. 

It might, even at sea, be a trifle simpler if all the per- 
sons to be provided for were served together and alike, 
but matters are complicated by the numerous distinctions 
of passengers and crew. Putting the aggregate of pas- 
sengers, including steerage, at fourteen hundred, the per- 
sons actually employed on a big ship number five hundred 
in the summer season when ocean travel is heaviest. It is 
a mistake to suppose that these are all under one head, 
for they are employed in three very different departments. 

The captain is, of course, the supreme ruler of the ship, 
and in emergencies he exercises his command in every 
department, but ordinarily he confines his attention to the 
sailing of the craft and leaves the two other great divisions 
of the ship’s labor to their legitimate heads. Closely con- 
nected with the sailing is the engineering, and of that the 
passengers know but little except the throb of the engines 
and the churning of the screws in the water. The third 
department of the ship’s labor is the housekeeping and 
all that goes with it, in charge of the chief steward. So 
perfectly is the work in the housekeeping department done 
that the passengers give no thought to the matter. 


% 
Twenty Thousand Pieces for the Weekly Wash 


[LONG before the sleeping panne have dreamed of 

morning a large army of workers is effacing from the 
ship all traces of the disorder of the day before, and all of 
the public parts of the ship are being put in order. At 
five o'clock in the morning all the ship’s workers are 
called, and are given a steaming cup of coffee, and rolls to 
eat with it. Then work begins, and is continued vigor- 
ously until seven-twenty, when a hearty breakfast is served. 
After that the passengers begin to appear, the cleaning of 
the ship ends, and a new line of duties commences, that 
of attending to the travelers’ wants, which are apt to be 
many at sea, where there is little to divert the attention 
from self. It must not be supposed that the servants of 
the ship are in any way neglected or made uncomfortable. 
On the contrary, they are provided with excellent quarters 
and are served with the best of food, and, more than that, 
have servants to wait upon them. 

The ship's housekeeper secures his servants, not by the 
month or week, but by the trip, and they are obliged to 
sign papers for the round trip ; therefore, to leave before 
the end of the voyage is desertion. Servants are engaged 
on the European end of the trip, for the reason that they 
can be hired there for smaller wages than in America. 
Wages paid to dining-room and bedroom stewards are 
from fifteen to twenty-five dollars a month, and cooks 
receive from fifty to seventy-five dollars. 

The ship is ahead of the house in one matter—the 
laundering of the weekly wash. The enormous number 
of pieces soiled in one week during the season of summer 
travel is twenty thousand. A beautiful system orders the 
care of the linen. It is all washed at ‘‘the works,” a 
building on shore, where hundreds of workers are 
employed. After laundering, the linen is sorted and tied 
into bundles according to its kind. To stock the ship 
with linen for the entire trip means that enormous 
supplies are kept on hand. On a ship of large size one 
thousand tablecloths are carried to keep the tables fresh. 
As napkins must be frequently changed it takes a stock of 
fourteen thousand to keep tidy the finger-tips of the pas- 
sengers. When it comes to towels the figures grow abso- 
lutely startling. Two hundred a day are used in the 
men’s lavatory and about fifteen hundred daily in the 
staterooms of first and second cabins. With great care 
the dish-towels can be kept down to ninety a day. 


w% 
How the Nineteen Hundred Persons are Fed 


S$ COMPLICATED as allthe system of cleaning a ship is, 

it cannot compare to the work of what soldiers call the 
commissary department. Every one knows perfectly well 
that the first requirement of mankind is food. How to 
feed nineteen hundred persons daily when markets are 
far behind or ahead, with a waste of waters between, is a 
problem which can only be met by the wisest of fore- 
thought coupled with a system which is strictly pursued. 
The task of writing out the menus belongs, of course, to 
him who on land would be called a housekeeper—the chief 
steward. He has a little den in a convenient situation, 
where he sits at his desk and each afternoon writes out 
the menus for the next day. Getting this work accom- 
plished so long before is a bit of forethought which might 
help the wheels of the domestic machinery to run smoothly 
on land as well as at sea. At the very smallest computa- 
tion the chief steward plans for twenty-four meals every 
day, and some of these contain as many as thirty dishes. 
Of first importance are the four meals of the first-cabin pas- 
sengers. Then there are four meals to arrange for the 
second cabin, four for the officers, three for the engineers, 
and three each for the steerage, stewards and sailors. 
by addition there is early coffee for the workers, and hot 
btoth and fea,strved morning and afternoon to passengers. 
After the chief steward has arranged the meals for the 
next day he calls his cooks and shows them the bills-of- 
fare. Each division has its own cook, so to the steerage 
cook he gives his particular list, and to the first-cabin 
cook the menu for the most fastidious class of passengers, 
and so on through all the divisions. This is not merely 
that the cooks may know what labor is before them on 
the morrow, but for a more important’reason. Having 
received their bills-of-fare, the cooks fall into deep calcula- 
tions and reckon how many sweetbreads they are going to 
require for croquettes, how many eggs will go to the 
composition of omelets, and how many cans of mushrooms 
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will be needed for a certain sauce. 
Each cook has a book in which 
ia he writes the results of his calcu- 
lations as to how much is needed, 
and these books are all handed 
to the chief steward, who care- 
fully compares the items therein 
with the corresponding menu, and 
if the cook’s idea of quantities matches his he signs the 
book, and the cook is privileged to draw the goods from the 
sources of supply, or storerooms. Perhaps it is a mis- 
calculation on the part of either cook or chief steward 
that brings back the unpleasant reply, “‘ All out,’’ from 
the dining-room steward when a passenger gives an 
order for some particular dainty. 


it 
Tons of Meat and Fowls Stored in Refrigerators 


T= question naturally arises, How are supplies obtained 
to fill the elaborate bills-of-fare? The great markets 
which send daily supplies to hotels are far away across the 
waste of waters, and even sea food is impossible to pluck 
from the ocean through which the screws are pushing the 
vessel. Away down in the bottom of the ship the chief 
steward has a market of his own, one which he has 
stocked and from which he draws, thus serving in the 
double capacity of merchant and customer. The way 
into his market is down a winding stair, if one may para- 
phrase the song of the spider and the fly. The cavern at 
the bottom is brilliantly lighted by electricity, and is as 
interesting as the Mammoth Cave. Corridors turn at 
every few steps, and are lined with doors. One of these 
opens and shows a fair-sized meat market, a room as cold 
as winter, all hung with sides of beef and mutton. It is 
simply an enormous refrigerator, and is presided over by 
a steward who is responsible for every pound of meat 
within it. Before the ship slips from the dock this room 
is stocked, for a full ship, with twenty thousand pounds of 
beef, two thousand pounds of veal and three thousand 
pounds of mutton. Along the corridor another door 
opens—the same kind, about a foot thick—and here we get 
an idea of the poultry consumed on one trip of an ocean 
steamer. From hooks along the walls and ceiling hang 
bunches of birds, very much as dried corn and peppers 
hang from the rafters of old farmhouses. As many 
chickens as can be tied together are hung until four 
thousand pounds are stowed away. Ducks are not as 
popular as chickens, nor do they enter into the composi- 
tion of so many dishes, therefore seven hundred pounds 
only are provided—about one hundred pounds’ allowance 
for each day. Turkeys are liked, and one thousand 
cee must be provided for the demands of the cook. 

igeons, squabs and other small birds, these are reckoned 
in pieces, and it is calculated that the family which floats 
across the ocean will devour sixteen hundred birds. 

% 
Two and a Half Tons of Butter; Thousands of Eggs 


ONE tidy little refrigerator about six feet wide and twice 
that depth is the butter-man’s stall in this market 
under the sea. Littletubsof butter arearranged on shelves 
to the amount of five thousand pounds, and are in company 
with that other popular product of the farm—eggs. The 
chief steward, knowing the inconvenience of keeping 
house without this necessary article of food, buys the 
enormous number of twenty thousand eggs. Milk and 
cream are stored in a separate room, all having been ster- 
ilized. In olden times I am told that a live cow was part 
of a ship’s stores. Fancy the herd that would be required 
to furnish twenty-five hundred quarts of milk and cream, 
the amount used in a trip across the Atlantic and back. 
This market has a room especially for salt meats, and 
here are hams, bacon and tongues to the amount of four 
thousand pounds. There are some articles of food with- 
out which the epicure would be unhappy, and which must 
be alive when cooked. Chief among these are oysters, of 
which sixteen thousand are carried to meet the wants of 
the passengers. Clams are only provided to the number 
of fifteen Randved, which shows the way of the public 
taste. Lobsters are not abundantly supplied, perhaps 
because they are becoming more and more expensive as 
their extermination is threatened. Seven hundred pounds 
is all the storeroom shelters. 

This market in the bottom of the ship contains, besides 
the things mentioned, fruits, green vegetables, and an 
enormous stock of groceries. The latter is only limited 
by space, for groceries are ‘not perishable goods and 
will keep from one voyage to another until used. 


i% 
Over Eighty Pounds of Tea and Coffee Daily 


S AN indication of public taste it may be interesting to 
know that while thirty-six bottles each of tomato 
ketchup and Worcestershire sauce are used, only five of 
curry are required. Thelittlesnack thatso many passengers 
like to take before going to bed at night makes ravages on 
the supply of sardines, nearly three hundred boxes of which 
are eaten in one voyage. Water is stored in great tanks 
which are built in out-of-the-way places, for distilled 
water is not pleasant to drink. Tea and coffee are used 
in large amounts—about tiirty-three pounds a day of tea 
and fifty pounds of coffee. More tea is used on English 
ships than on others. Perishable supplies are taken on 
board in proportion to the number of passengers booked, 
and anything of this kind which is left over when the ship 
reaches port is eaten by the crew. There is a law in 
England requiring passenger ships to carry provisions for 
a period over time, but in the large liners, crossing in six 
days, three weeks’ provisions only are necessar¢, and 
these need not be of a perishable nature. 

Cooking for the passengers begins at about seven in 
the morning and continues all day and evening, for meals 
are innumerable and one is being prepared while another 
is being served. The head cook of a galley is lord of his 
department, and in cap and apron moves about with mas- 
culine directness. He has not the humility that would 
make him content with makeshifts in the way of utensils, 
but demands the best of everything. 


———— : J 


C. Candee 





June, 1899 


Perfect Equipment of a Steamship’s Kitchen 


T= long range in the ship’s kitchen is of the very 
finest make, the cook’s vessels are of shining copper 
or light platinum, and he has every modern appliance for 
making his work easy and perfect. He has assistants 
who relieve him of all work not requiring a master hand 
and a gourmet’s taste. For instance, there is the vege- 
table cook, and the scullion who prepares food in its 
initial processes ; and there is the baker, who has charge 
of a very large department in the ship, for he must bake 
all the bread eaten by every one. There is for each 
division of the ship a separate kitchen, but the same 
bakers bake for all. The ovens in the ranges are used 
for meats and made dishes, but the baker’s oven is 
exclusively his own, as indeed it ought to be, for he has 
to bake during one crossing ten thousand loaves of bread. 

It is impossible to give an adequate idea of the com- 
pleteness of the arrangements of a ship’s kitchen. The 
soup, instead of occupying valuable space on the top of 
the range, is in huge caldrons, heated by steam ; sauces 
and other delicate dishes which may be spoiled by stand- 
ing in too hot a place are in a dain-marie; and coffee 
is made in two colossal urns holding about ten gallons 
each. Besides these is a carving-table, an ingenious 
affair with a metal top in which shallow basins are sunk. 
During the time of serving meals a roast of some kind 
occupies each of these basins and is there carved, the juice 
being caught and served with it. A coil of steam pipes 
keeps the table hot, and the under part is filled with plates 
which are thus warmed for use. As many as two thou- 
sand plates are kept constantly heated at just the right 
temperature. Provision for the rolling of the ship is made 
in the kitchen by racks fitted on top of the range, just 
as wooden racks are fitted on the dining-room tables, 
and in rough weather the coal is not heaped high in the 
ranges. Through these means no inconvenience is felt, 
for the ship’s servants are all good sailors. 


wt 
Enormous Quantities of China and Silverware 


BOARD a big passenger ship the system of washing 
dishes lessens the labor and robs the work of much of 
the unpleasantness that women find in the task at home. 
First, all the dishes are sorted and scraped. Glass, silver 
and cups are laid aside for different treatment. Then all 
lates and service dishes are laid in a basket, which is 
ung on a hook and plunged into a vat of boiling, soapy 
water. When lifted out the basket is unhooked from the 
machine, the dishes are clean and hot, and dry almost 
before they can be wiped. Glass and silver are washed 
more carefully by hand by the pantry stewards. The 
peatty is a place which glitters with silverware. There is 
ittle space for putting away the table fittings which must 
be removed from the dining-room tables between meals, 
and so they are hung on the pantry ceiling in close rows, 
pitchers and castors touching each other. In cabinets the 
small silver is stored, one kind in each drawer. As for 
spoons, there are a thousand for soup, the same number 
for tea, and half that number for coffee and dessert. The 
heaviest fork-drawer contains a thousand dinner forks, 
and next to that is the same number of breakfast forks. 
For raw oysters there are three hundred forks provided, 
and for fish about the same number. Knives follow 
closely the same figures, one thousand each of dinner and 
breakfast sizes, six hundred for dessert, and two hundred 
and sixty for fruit. 

The pantry is lined with shelves which are fitted with 
racks in which stand high piles of china, secure from the 
motion of the stormiest sea. The plate-warmer holds 
many of them, but there are enough left to stock a china 
shop. There are twelve hundred cups and saucers for 
coffee, tea and bouillon; there are over four hundred 
water tumblers, and other glasses in smaller proportion. 
The plates of the popular size number twenty-two hun- 
dred, and the soup-plates are only four hundred and fifty. 
Of course it is probable that some of all these fragile 
things get Seolian every voyage in the handling. 
Naturally the owners of the ship do not care to be the 
losers through the carelessness of others, so a fair and 
effective measure is resorted to: each man is taxed a 
certain percentage for breakage, and the amount of the 
tax expended in replacing broken glass and china. 


i% 
Renovating a Vessel at the End of Each Voyage 


WHEN at last the big ship reaches the other side of the 

ocean ferry and the passengers have hastened away 
on business and pleasure a change takes place in the house- 
keeping. The family to be catered for suddenly shrinks 
to five hundred—a mere bagatelle—and, relieved of the 
important work of pleasing passengers, the chief steward 
plunges into a housecleaning more exhaustive than is 
ever seen on land, except perhaps in some Holland 
cottage. Scarcely have the passengers gone when the 
ship is stripped of adornments as a deck is cleared for 
action. Every carpet is taken up in the public places 
and in each stateroom, beds are stripped of all coverings, 
and mattresses stood on end to air. Then a process of 
scrubbing begins, and floors, walls and ceilings are 
washed except where decorations prevent. 

The steerage is emptied of everything except the wood 
of which it is built; the beds are sent to be burned and 
the blankets to be washed ; and holystoning begins. The 
‘‘glory hole’’—the crew’s quarters—is sometimes, but 
not always, treated to a sulphur candle, with the hatch 
battened down, lest dirt or disease get a foothold. The 
kitchens are more thoroughly treated than any other part 
of the ship, for they offer the greatest inducements to dirt 
and water-bugs. They are emptied of all utensils, 
thoroughly scrubbed, and then given into the hands of 
persons whose business it is to exterminate insects. The 
thing about all this that most strikes a housekeeper is that 
housecleaning, which is a semi-yearly affair on land, 
occurs semi-monthly on ship, and is more thorough each 
time than land folk make it. Two days before sailing all 
is put in order for the reception of passengers. In the 
staterooms the carpets are laid, the tanks of the wash- 
stands are filled, beds made up, and all dusted. In the 
public rooms everything is replaced. Then begins an 
extremely rigorous inspection by the chief steward of the 
interior of the vessel. Every under steward is at his post 
and must take blame and reproof if any is deserved. 

This outline of housekeeping on a big steamship gives 
some slight idea of the labor of furnishing the comforts of 
home and the enjoyments of travel to them that “ go 
down to the sea in ships.’’ 
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FETES OF COLLEGE GIRLS 


With a Drawing by W. L. Taylor, and from Photographs Made Expressly for The Ladies’ Home Fournal 
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MILITARY DRILL AT OGONTZ SCHOOL fs 
Tr 


Military drill forms a part of the physical exercises at Ogontz School (near Philadelphia) aS, 


\ 
Whenever exhibition drills are given the scene on the lawn is a most attractive one. 2 ll 4 
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j ~< FLOAT DAY AT WELLESLEY COLLEGE 


The annual boat races of the class crews of Wellesley College (Wellesley, Massachusetts), 
which take place on Float Day, on Lake Waban, are extremely interesting and picturesque. 





DAISY CHAIN PROCESSION AT VASSAR COLLEGE , “ (WANe jf IVY DAY AT SMITH COLLEGE 


A procession of white-robed students, carrying vs - 5 . Ivy Day is the picturesque féte day of cor 
along daisy chain hanging in festoons over their ted YY J) OY ND omen -ermen t week at Smith College (Northampton, 
shoulders, is a feature of Class Day at Vassar — Yh & a W x Massachusetts). Students in white, bearing gar 
College (Poughkeepsie, New York). The cere- aT ~~ oA lands of daisies and laurel, march in twos to th S&S tl <2 FS 
mony is called the Daisy Chain Procession. : » 0 spot where the ceremonies take place. . AUN oe 
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BNOST people picture the young man who earns 
* his own expenses while at college as a long- 
faced prig who rooms in a garret, whtre he 
; breaks the ice in his pitcher for water to 
wash with in winter, and tells himself how 
noble he is to persevere in spite of the sneers 

SONI - and snubs of his more fortunate classmates. 
If that type of collegian ever really existed he is now 
extinct. The modern, self-supporting student is not 
snubbed nor sneered at by anybody, and he smiles occa- 
sionally. This is because there are more college men 
earning their living to-day than ever before, and because 
they earn a better living. One-quarter of the entire three 
hundred and one members of the last class graduated 
at Yale supported themselves partly or wholly ; probably 
all of them ate three meals a day, and many of them 
were quite in the thick of college life besides. This point 
is emphasized here at the beginning, because I know that 
every year some boys think of going to college and then 
rive it up, largely—though they may not confess it— 
yecause they hate to think of being ‘‘queer’’ and “out of 
things.’’ This isa natural feeling, but it is unnecessary. 

I recall no football team at my college (Princeton) in the 
last ten years that did not have at least one man working 
his way through, and invariably some of the most popular 
and influential men in every class are self-supporting. 
Perhaps the most prominent member of the class I know 
most about at Harvard (where caste is regarded more than 
at some of the other colleges) not only made a good living, 
but more friends than - knew what to do with, was 
elected to the best clubs, was graduated with honors, and 
is now the energetic secretary of that class. The man 
who was voted by my own class at Princeton to be the 
best all-round man in it, athlete, scholar, etc., paid not 
only all his own expenses, but loaned money to help two 
other fellows along at the same time. While doing this 
he had leisure enough to be class president once or twice, 
to sing in the class glee club, play on the class eleven, and 
take a prominent part in literary society work. 


% 
Best Opportunities Found in the Large Colleges 


O’ THE other hand, no one is going to be taken up and 

made much of simply because he is working his way 
through college, any more than the fellow who sits in the 
next seat can win his way to popularity because he 
happens to be a millionaire. There are too many of both 
types in college to make a fuss over either. A man is 
liked or disliked because he is or is not likable, and 
money or the lack of it has little to do with it. 

Now, without stopping to consider the cost of a 
college education, about which much has been written, 
showing how surprisingly low the expenses may be, how 
do — who are culiesd to, earn these expenses ? 

In the first place, they do not often act as waiters. That 
is the way they are generally pictured in pathetic fiction, 
but I never heard of any one in my college that waited on 
table either in term time or in vacation. There are just 
about as many different ways of earning money at college 
as there are at home—that is, if you go to a large college ; 
and right here is a good place to point out that if you are 
going to earn your way through college it is a great mis- 
take to think you will run a better chance of doing it at a 
small college. It is true that the expense is likely to be 
less at a small college, but the opportunities of making 
money are more than proportionately fewer. 

How do they work it at the large college? The Harvard 
man referred to was a newspaper correspondent. He 
made from one thousand to fifteen hundred dollars a 
year, and when he left college there was a position ona 
New York newspaper waiting for him. The Princeton 
man made most of his money tutoring, in vacation as 
well as term time. But every one has heard of these two 
very common ways of making money at college—though 
not all can make equally great successes at them—so it is 
only necessary to nate that an ordinary tutor gets one 
dollar an hour, a very good tutor three dollars an hour, 
and a man with a reputation is sometimes offered five 
dollars for sixty minutes at examination time. And in 
regard to newspaper work, the opportunities for college 
correspondence are greater than ever, because so much 
more attention is devoted to the undergraduate and his 
affairs nowadays. When a bright boy can combine the 
correspondence of several papers in several different cities 
he should have no difficulty in having printed a good many 
columns a month at from four to eight dollars a column. 


it 
Club Management, Agencies and Publishing 


UT for the rest there are the managing of eating clubs, 
conducting agencies for bicycles, athletic goods, 
photographic supplies, or any one or several departments 
of goods combined. (The agent generally sends out cards 





‘ to all the catalogued list of students, and inserts an adver- 


tisement in the college periodical saying that he would be 
pleased to show samples and take orders at his room at 
such and such hours after chapel or before football prac- 
tice.) Also, there is the agency for numerous books, 
which means a room-to-room canvass, and is not very 
popular, especially as there is at every large or small 
college I know a students’ book store owned and con- 
ducted by a firm of students which has bought out a former 
firm now graduated, and will in turn sell out to others 
when they themselves leave college. 

Then there is, in many colleges, canvassing for sub- 
scriptions for the support of the college crews, etc. 
(generally on a ten per cent. basis), and acting as moni- 
tors and markers in the employ of the college. Those 
who have voices sing in the church choirs of the town, 
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and for those who can play the organ well enough there 
are organists’ positions, including that of the college 
chapel, not to speak of the opportunities for giving music 
lessons. For those who can use the typewriter, the 
modern undergraduate athletic managers alone have 
enough letter-writing to keep several stenographers 
uncomfortably busy. And for those who have no special 
talent there is also clerking in the codperative stores and 
delivering the daily college papers, the weekly college 
eriodicals and the monthly college magazine. This 
atter is rather a mean job, and is generally given up after 
the freshman year for the subscription agency of those 
same publications (which brings in a good rate of profit), 
and later for the advertising agency (which brings in a 
better percentage), and finally, in upper-classman years, 
the same men may become edi ors if they display literary 
talent, or business managers if they have commercial 
ability, and then they make still more money. 


% 
Other Sources of Publication that are Profitable 


MEANWHILE they may be doing a little publishing on their 
own account. The college annuals published every 
year, containing certain standard information, are quite 

rofitable. I know two fellows who, while in college 
ast year, had the contract for all the programs and score 
cards of athletic events. They had bid a certain amount 
for the privilege, and got the award, and so controlled 
all the advertising, for which they charged a good round 
figure, and had their spaces well filled, too. The cost of 

rinting and paper was trifling, and the program sold 
or from five to twenty-five cents each on the grandstand. 
This was additional to the revenue from advertising. 

Two other men I know started up a publishing busi- 
ness of a much more ambitious sort while they were still 
undergraduates at Harvard. I don't know whether they 
intended in the first place to make money or spend it, but 
at any rate the business grew and grew until they were 
soon putting out regular grown-up books—very prettily 
made books they were, too—and writing to Kipling and 
Robert Louis Stevenson for manuscripts ; and they did 
publish some of Stevenson’s works after the two had been 
graduated. Each has a publishing plant of his own now. 

But the most lucrative form of undergraduate publishing 
for the more studious, self-supporting collegian is the sylla- 
bus or digest of big books which all must understand and 
which none has time to read through just before examina- 
tion. These thin pamphlets sell for fifty cents or a dollar, 
and they are worth a good deal more. A syllabus con- 
taining notes on a course of lectures is still more valuable. 


i% 
Free Rooms and Free Tuition for the Poor Boy 


Sm another way of making a lot of money at examina- 

tion time, recently introduced by an enterprising man 
at one of the big colleges, is to hold a lecture the night 
before the examination and charge a dollar admission. 
The lecturer cannot cover the entire course, to be sure, 
but he can post his hearers on the more important heads, 
explain difficult points and answer questions. 

This, without stopping to tell of life insurance or laundry 
agencies, or of those who preach every Sunday in the 
neighboring small towns or who teach at night-school, is 
enough to show that the college world is just about as full 
of opportunities as is the big outside world. 

But, as in the big outside world, the laws of supply and 
demand are just as inexorable. Suppose a man went to 
college perfectly willing and desirous to earn his way, 
but found all the opportunities mentioned snapped up. 
To be sure, he might have his tuition fee excused, for even 
if he were not the son of a clergyman, nor studying for 
the ministry, it would probably be remitted if the boy were 
the right sort (and he could consider it a loan on the part of 
the college, if that would suit his pride better, to be paid 
when he could afford it). He might even get a room for 
nothing—and the free rooms are very good, too—yet there 
would still be the problem of food and clothing, not to 
speak of text-books. How would he meet it if he did 
not win any of the numerous money prizes, from fifteen 
hundred dollars down, which are open to competition ? 


i% 
Earning Money for Food and Clothes 


|‘ THE first place, as to his food—which is the largest item 

of living in college as well as out of it. There is no 
reason why it should cost him one cent. Every freshman 
has just as much right, and certainly has as good a chance, 
to get up an eating club among his own classmates as the 
upper classmen have. All it needs is a little enterprise 
and an affable manner, and there is no excuse for the 
lack of either. A club means merely a tableful of eight 
or sixteen more or less congenial fellows, generally class- 
mates (I am telling the way it is at Princeton; if it isn’t 
the same at other colleges they would better introduce 
it). The man who runs the club does not cater for it. In 
most cases he does absolutely nothing except gather the 
crowd together at the beginning of the year, and in return 
he receives his own meals free of charge. It is a very 
easy way of saving from three to seven dollars a week, 
and the landlady is quite as satisfied with the bargain as 
he, for she could not gather the crowd herself. When he 
has once started it a man can generally run a club all 
through his course. That disposes of the food problem. 

As for clothes, he ought to be able to earn them dur- 
ing the three long months of summer. As a matter of 
fact, many students earn something over clothes, and 
manage to do so often in a cool, comfortable manner. 
The present generation does not wait on table at summer 
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hotels, but it frequently manages the hotels or acts as 
clerks. Many hotel proprietors prefer college men 
because they are apt to be gentlemen, and they are good 
at organizing athletic games, etc. Other students act as 
bathing-masters or managers of boat-houses or corre- 
spondents of city papers at watering places, or even as 
professional entertainers at large summer hotels where 
young men are scarce. Others arrange to tutor, at a high 
rate, sub-freshmen who did not pass their examinations 
in pe and want to cram for the trial in September. 
owever, suppose your self-supporting collegian does 
not strike one oF these ‘‘snaps,’”’ as they are called, and 
has had to stay at home during the summer, where he has 
made barely enough by odd jobs to pay his traveling 
expenses back to college in the fall. There will still be 
his clothes to buy, and the item of books—second-hand 
books will do—and ‘‘incidentals,’’ which, even for the 
most economical, mounts up from month tomonth. How 
is he going to meet these bills if the usual college business 
opportunities referred to should be already crowded ? 


% 
Always Opportunities for the Persevering 


F THERE are no opportunities open the man with cour- 
age and perseverance will make new opportunities. 
Business is the systematic supplying of wants; if all the 
wants seem to be pretty well supplied already you must 
simply create new wants. ‘There are still numerous busi- 
ness resources to be developed in the college world. 
The modern college community has become so large, and 
therefore so complex and complicated, that many of the 
activities of its citizens are now susceptible of coérdina- 
tion and concentration. There is always money in it 
for the man who devises a successful plan of reorganiza- 
tion, whether it be for the conduct ai railroad system 
or for the teaching of conditioned freshmen mathematics. 
Now a tutoring agency would, I believe, prove successful. 
There are so many men who want to be tutored, and 
there are plenty of tutors, but they cannot always find 
one another. A tutoring agency would bring the right 
sort of tutor to the right sort of pupil, helping both. 

At any rate, | am sure that some bright young man is 
soon going to establish a college news syndicate which 
will control the entire output of all the college news for 
the city papers. And some other bold young man will 
some of these days buy up on speculation all the advertis- 
ing space in his university’s daily paper, or, perhaps, 
in all the publications. 

Then, again, there is no reason why every college should 
not have a firm of decorators among its artistic members. 
Very few undergraduates show any taste in fixing up 
their rooms, though the jumbled condition of their 
belongings seems beautiful enough to them. 


i% 
Caring for Fellow-Students’ Clothes Would Pay 


AnOtTHeR enterprise Which I feel sure could not fail— 

and any one who has gone through college will agree 
with me—would be a sock-darning and clothes-mending 
industry. Comparatively few students can go home 
frequently enough to have all such things done there, 
and but few washerwomen will do mending. But in 
every college town there is many a good, capable woman 
who would be only too glad to take a contract to do 
button-sewing, rip-repairing, etc., by the wholesale if 
some college student would care to gather the work, say 
every week, and take it to her. He could charge each 
man a certain amount per term for keeping his whole 
wardrobe in repair (trousers-pressing could be included, 
pe | or he could charge by the job. If he preferred, 

e could employ one of the numerous small boys of the 
town to collect the garments, and still make a good profit 
with almost no expenditure of time or effort. 

At any rate, I should think some one would take up the 
contract for the job printing of the various athletic, 
musical, dramatic and literary organizations. Together 
with posters, dodgers, letterheads, tickets, etc., there is 
really a huge amount of printing, posting and distributing 
to be done each term, and the detailing and bargaining 
for it proves a great nuisance for the busy managers who 
already have their hands full. These contracts could be 
taken in connection with that for supplying programs and 
score cards, with the advertising privileges. 


a% 
No Such Word as Fail for the Ambitious 


Tae is another opportunity for utilizing valuable adver- 

tising space, and I am surprised that it has apparently 
never occurred to any one. if on reaching the last page 
of his syllabus, late on a hot June ‘‘ night-before-examina- 
tion,’’ one were to find in large letters the words, ‘‘ Now run 
over to Hankins’ drug store and get a delicious, cool orange 
phosphate ; willfreshen you up ; cure your headache and 
give you a high mark. Opposite the campus. Open all 
night,’’ one would be likely to go, even though he might 
not take the advice on the front flyleaf to ‘‘ Drink So-and- 
so for the nerve,’’ or to ‘‘ Take So-and-so’s pills to keep 
your liver right during the exams,’’ or to ‘‘ Wear Brown’s 
eyeshades.’’ The reason that these flyleaves have never 
been used for advertisements is to be found, I suppose, 
in the fact that the authors of the syllabus are more 
studious than commercial. 

The latter are plans that have not yet been attempted, 
so far as I know, and I think it would be better for most 
young students to let some one else try them first. | 
mention them chiefly to show that if one finds the beaten 
paths already crowded there is no reason why he should 
not make paths of his own, and to show the truth, from a 
business point of view, of the saying that a college is a 
little world in itself, and not such a little world but that 
it is full of opportunities for the young man who wants 
a college education and is willing to work for it. 

I have yet to learn of anybody’s coming, unhandicapped 
by disease or great debt, and then going away because 
he could not earn a living at college. And I have 
yet to hear any one of them say the game was not we'll 
worth the candle. It is hard work, of course, but a 
college man, like every one else, is happier with his time 
well filled. In fact, most of the men I See who worked 


their way through college enjoyed their four years quite 
as much as their more fortunate fellows; indeed, I am 
not sure the latter class are always more fortunate, for, in 
addition to getting as much, if not more, out of his books, 
the man who earns his own way is acquiring practical 
experience and a confidence in himself with which to 
pitch into the big world later. in life. 
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Chapter III—The Lady in the Garden 


T IS possible that 
Captain Dieppe, 
full of content- 
ment with the 
quarters to which 
fortune had 

: guided him, 
underrated the merits and 
attractions of the inn in the 
village across the river. 

Fare and accommodation, 

indeed, were plain and 

rough at the village inn, 
but the company around its 
fireside would have raised 
his interest. On one side 
of the hearth sat the young 
fisherman, he in whom 

Dieppe had discovered a 

police spy on the track 

of the secrets in that breast- 
pocket of the Captain’s. 

Oh, these discoveries of 

the Captain’s! For M. 

Paul de Roustache was not 

a police spy, and, more- 

over, had never seen the 

gallant Captain in his life and took no interest in him—a 
state of things most unlikely to occur to the Captain’s 
mind. Had Paul, then, fished for fishing’s sake? It by no 
means followed, if only the Captain could have remem- 
bered that there were other people in the world besides 
himself—and one or two others even in the Count of 

Fieramondi’s house. ‘‘I’ll get at her if I can ; but if she’s 

obstinate I go to the Count. In the last resort I'll go to 

the Count, for I mean to have the money.’’ Reflections 
such as these (and, indeed, they were M. de Roustache’s 
at this very moment) would have shown even Captain 

Dieppe, not, perhaps, that he had done the fisherman an 

injustice—for the police, after all, may be very respecta- 

ble—but at least that he had mistaken his errand, and 
also that he had mistaken his character. 


i% 


But, however much it might be momentarily abashed, 
the Captain’s acumen would not have been without a 
refuge. Who was the elderly man with stooping shoulders 
and small keén eyes who sat on the other side of the fire 
and had been engaged in persuading Paul that he too was 
a fisherman, that he too loved beautiful scenery, that he 
too traveled for pleasure, and finally, that his true, rightful 
and only name was Monsieur Guillaume? ‘To which Paul 
had responded in kind, save that he had not volunteered 
his name. And now each was wondering what the other 
wanted, and each was wishing very much that the other 
would seek his bed so that the inn might be sunk in quiet 
and a gentleman be at liberty to go about his private 
business unobserved. 
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The landlord came in, bringing a couple of candles and 
remarking that it was hard on ten o’clock, but let not the 
gentlemen hurry themselves. The guests sat a little while 
longer, exchanged a remark or two on the prospects of 
the weather, and then, each despairing of outstaying the 
other, went their respective ways to bed. 

Almost at the same moment, up at the castle, Dieppe 
was saying to his host, ‘*Good-night, my friend, good- 
night! I’m not for bed yet. The night is fine and I’ll take 
a stroll in the garden.’’ A keen observer might have 
noticed that the Captain did not meet his friend’s eye as 
he spoke. There was a touch of guilt in his air which the 
Count’s abstraction did not allow him to notice. 


i% 


Monsieur Guillaume, owing to his profession or his 
temperament, was a man who, if the paradox may be 
allowed, was not surprised at surprises. Accordingly, 
when he himself emerged from the bedroom to which he 
had retired, took the path across the meadow from the inn 
toward the river and directed his course to the stepping- 
stones which he had marked as he strolled about before 
dinner, he was merely interested and in no way astonished 
to perceive his companion of the fireside in front of him; 
the moon, nearly full, revealed Paul’s Tyrolean headpiece 
mounting the hill on the far side of the stream. Guillaume 
followed it, crossed the river at the cost of wet boots, 
ascended the slope, and crouched down behind the bush 
afew yards from the top. He had gained on Paul and 
arrived at his hiding-place in time to hear the exclamation 
wrung from his precursor by the sudden sight of the barri- 
cade ; from the valley below it had been so hidden by 
bushes as to escape notice. 

‘*What’s that for, I wonder?’’ 
Roustache in a low voice. He was not left without an 
answer. The watcher had cause for the smile that spread 
over his face as, peeping out, he saw a man’s figure rise 
from a seat and come forward. The next moment Paul 
was addressed in suave tones and in his native language, 
which he had himself employed in his surprised ejaculation. 

‘*That, sir,’ said Dieppe, waving his hand toward the 
barricade, ‘‘ is erected in order to prevent intrusion. But 
it doesn’t seem to be very successful.’’ 

‘* Who are you?’’ demanded Paul angrily. 

‘*T should, I think, be the one to ask that question,”’ 
Dieppe answered with a smile. ‘‘It is not, I believe, your 
garden?’’ His emphasis on “‘ your’’ came very near to 
an assertion of proprietorship in himself. ‘‘ Pray, sir, to 
what am I indebted for the honor of this meeting ?’’ The 
Captain was enjoying this unexpected encounter with his 
supposed pursuer ; apparently the pursuer did not know 
him. ‘You wish to see some one in the house?”’ he 
asked, looking at Paul’s angry and puzzled face. 

But Paul began to recover his coolness. 

‘“‘l am indeed to blame for my intrusion,’”’ he said. 
‘‘I’m passing the night at the inn, and tempted by the 
mildness of the air te 

‘*It is certainly very mild,’’ agreed Dieppe. 

**T strolled across the stepping-stones and up the hill. 
I admire the appearance of a river by night.”’ 


exclaimed Paul de 





** Certainly, certainly. 
in this garden.”’ 

‘““Of course not, M. le Comte,’’ said Paul, forcing a 
smile. ‘‘ At least, I presume that I address .."- 

Dieppe took off his hat, bowed, and replaced it. 
had, however, much ado not to chuckle. 

‘** But I was led on by the sight of this remarkable struc- 
ture.”’ He indicated the barricade again. 

‘** There was nothing else you wished to see?” 

**On my honor, nothing. And I must offer you my 
apologies.”’ 

‘*As for the structure Pe 
his shoulders, 

**Yes?’’ cried Paul with renewed interest. 

*‘Its purpose is to divide the garden into two portions ; 
no more and no less, I assure you.”’ 

Paul’s face took on an ugly expression. 

‘Tam at such a disadvantage,’’ he observed, ‘‘that I 
cannot complain of M. le Comte making me the subject 
of pleasantry. Under other circumstances I might raise 
different emotions in him. Perhaps I shall have an 
opportunity.”’ 

**When you find me, sir, prowling about other people’s 
gardens by night!”’ 

‘*Prowling !’’ interrupted Paul fiercely. 

** Well, then,’’ said Dieppe, with an air of courteous 
apology, ‘‘shall we say skulking ?”’ 

** You shall pay for that.”’ 

‘** With pleasure, if you convince me that it is a gentle- 
man who asks satisfaction.”’ 

Paul de Roustachie smiled. ‘‘ At my convenience,’ he 
said, ‘‘I will give you a reference which shall satisfy you 
most abundantly.’’ He drew back, lifted his hat and 
bowed. 

**T shall await it with interest,’’ said Dieppe, returning 
the salutation, and then folding his arms and watching 
Paul’s retreat down the hill. ‘‘ The fellow brazened it out 
well,’’ he reflected, ‘‘ but I shall hear no more of him, I 
fancy. After all, police agents don’t fight duels with— 
why, with Counts, you know!” And his laugh rang out 
in hearty enjoyment through the night air. ‘‘ Ha, ha! 
It’s not so easy to put salt on old Dieppe’s tail!’’ Witha 
sigh of satisfaction he turned around as though to go back 
to the house, but his eye was caught by a light in the 
window next his own; and the window was open. The 
Captain stood and looked up, and Monsieur Guillaume, 
who had overheard his little soliloquy, and discovered 
from it a fact of great interest to himself, seized the oppor- 
tunity of rising from behind his bush and stealing off 
down the hill after Paul de Roustache. 
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** Ah,’’ thought the Captain, as he gazed at the window, 
‘if there were no such thing as honor and loyalty, as 
friendship.”’ 

‘*Sir,’’ said a timid voice at his elbow. 

Dieppe shot around, and then and there lost his heart. 
One sight of her a man might endure and be heart-whole, 
not two. There, looking up at him with the most 
bewitching mouth, the most destructive eyes, was the lady 


But, sir, the river does not run 





He 





added Dieppe, shrugging 
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whom he had seen at the end of the passage. Certainly 
she was the most irresistible creature he had ever seen ; 
so he declared to himself, not for the first time in his life, 
but with none the less unimpeachable sincerity. For a 
tah could do nothing but look at her, and the man who 
looked at her had to smile at her ; then, if she smiled, the 
man had to laugh, and what happened afterward would 
depend on the inclinations of the lady—at least, it would 
not be very safe to rely on the principles of the gentleman. 

But now she was not laughing. Genuine and deep dis- 
tress was visible on her face. 

‘*Madame la Comtesse!’’ stammered the dazzled 
Captain. 

For an instant she looked at him, seeming (he thought) 
to ask if she could trust him. Then she said impatiently, 
** Yes, yes, but never mind that. Who are you? Oh, 
why ad ve tell him you were the Count? Oh, you’ve 
ruined everything !’’ Pay 

** Ruined !”’ 

“Yes, yes; because now he'll write to the Count. Oh, 
I heard your quarrel. I listened fromthe window. Oh, I 
didn’t think anybody could be as stupid as you !”’ 

**Madame!”’ pleaded the unhappy Captain, ‘I thought 
the fellow was a police agent on my track, and——”’ 

**On your track? Oh, who are you?” 

‘“My name is Dieppe, madame—Captain Dieppe, at 
your service!’’ For the first time the glimmer of a smile 
appeared on the lady’s lips, the ghost of a sparkle in her 


s. 
‘*What a funny name !’’ she observed reflectively. 
**T fail to see the drollery of it.”’ 
**Oh, don’t be silly and starchy. You've got us into 
terrible trouble.”’ 


“Teor” 
“Yes, all of us. Because now——’’ She broke off 
abruptly. ‘‘ How do you come to be here?’’ she asked 


in a rather imperious tone. 

Dieppe gave a brief account of himself, concluding with 
the hope that his presence did not annoy the Countess. 

e lady shook her head and glanced at him with a curious 
air of inquiry or examination. In spite of the severity or 
even valeniee of her reproaches, Dieppe fell more and 
more in love with her every moment. At last he could 
not resist a sly reference to their previous encounter. 
She raised innocent eyes to his. 

‘I saw the door was open, but I didn’t notice anybody 
there,’’ she said with irreproachahle demureness. 
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The Captain looked at her for a moment, then he began 
to laugh. 

‘*T myself saw nothing but a cat,’’ said he. 

The lady began to laugh. 

‘* You must let me atone for my stupidity,’’ cried Dieppe, 
catching her hand. 

‘** Il wonder if you could?” 

‘“*T will, or die in the attempt. Tell me how.” And 
the Captain kissed the hand that he had captured. 

‘* There are conditions.’’ 

** Not too hard?”’ 

‘* First, you mustn’t breathe a word to the Count of 
having seen me or—or anybody else.”’ 

‘*T shouldn’t have done that, anyhow,’’ remarked 
Dieppe with a sudden twinge of conscience. 

‘*Secondly, you must never try to see me except when 
I give you leave.”’ 

‘*T won't try; I will only long!’ said the Captain. 

‘* Thirdly, you must ask no questions.”’ 

‘*It is too soon to ask the only one which I wouldn’t 
pledge myself at your bidding never to ask.’’ 

‘To whom,” inquired the lady, ‘‘do you conceive 
yourself to be speaking, Captain Dieppe?’”’ But the look 
that accompanied the rebuke was not very severe. 

‘* Tell me what I must do,”’ implored the Captain. 

She looked at him very kindly, partly because he was a 
handsome fellow, partly because it was her way, and she 
said in the prettiest, simplest way, as though she were 
making the most ordinary request and never thought of a 
refusal: ‘‘ Will you give me fifty thousand francs ?”’ 
ia I would give you a million thousand, but I have only 

iy 

‘It would be your all, then! Oh, I shouldn’t like to.”’ 

‘* You misunderstand me, madame. I have fifty francs, 
not fifty thousand.”’ 

‘*Oh!”’ said she, frowning. Then she laughed a little ; 
then, to Dieppe’s indescribable agony, her eyes filled 
with tears and her lips quivered. She put her hands up to 
her eyes ; Dieppe hacod a sob. 

‘*For Heaven’s sake!’’ he whispered. 

‘* Oh, I can’t help it,’’ she said, and she sobbed again ; 
but now she did not try to hide her face. She looked up 
in the Captain’s, conquering her sobs but unable to 
restrain her tears. ‘‘ It’s not my fault, and it is so hard on 
me,’’ she wailed. Then she suddenly jumped back, cry- 
ing, ‘‘Oh, what were you going to do?’’ and regarding 
the Captain with venesacieel alarm. 
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‘*[ don’t know,”’ said Dieppe, in some confusion, as he 
straightened himself again. ‘‘I couldn’t help it. You 
aroused ‘my sympathy,’”’ he explained, for what the 
explanation might be worth. 

*“*You won’t be able to help me,’’ she murmured, 
‘*unless—unless——’’ 

‘* What?” 

‘*Well, unless you’re able to help it, you know.”’ 

‘*[ will think,’ said Dieppe, ‘‘of my friend, the 
Count.”’ 

** Of the——? Oh, yes, of course.’’ There never was 
such a face for changes ; she was smiling now. ‘‘ Yes, 
think of your friend, the Count ; that will be capital. Oh, 
but we’re wasting time! ”’ 

‘*On the contrary, madame,”’ the Captain assured her 
with overwhelming sincerity. 

‘“Yes, we are. And we're not safe here. Suppose the 
Count saw us!” 

‘* Why, yes, that would be——”’ 

‘“ That would be fatal,’’ said she decisively, and the 
Captain did not feel himself in a position to contradict her. 
He contented himself with taking her hand again and 
pressing it softly. Certainly she made a man feel very 
sympathetic. j 

‘** But I must see you again——”’ 

‘Indeed, I trust so, madame.”’ 

**On business.’”’ 

‘**Call it what you will, so that——”’ 


Editor's ae. cageatn Dieppe'’ was begun in the May issue 
of the Journal, the first chapters appearing therein under the 
title of ** The Countess Emilia.”’ 
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“Not here. Do you know the village? No? Well, 
listen : if you go through the village, past the inn and up 
the hill, you will come to a cross by the roadside. Strike 
off from that across the grass again uphill. When you 
reach the top you will find a hollow and in it a shepherd’s 
hut—deserted. Meet me there at dusk to-morrow about 
six and I will tell you how to help me.”’ 

‘*] will be there,’’ said the Captain. 

The lady held out both her hands, small, white, 
ungloved—and unringed. The ey mood eyes rested a 
moment on the finger which should have borne the golden 
band which united her to his friend, the Count. It was not 
there ; she had sent it back with the marriage contract. 
With a sigh, strangely blended of pain and pleasure, he 
bent and kissed her hands. She drew them away quickly, 
gave a nervous little laugh and ran off. The Captain 
watched her till she disappeared around the corner of the 
barricade, and then with another deep sigh betook him- 
self to his own quarters. 

The cat did not mew in the passage that-night. None 
the less, it cannot be said that Captain Dieppe’s slumbers 
were unbroken and undisturbed. 
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Chapter IV—The Inn in the Village 


Witte confessing that her want of insight into Paul de 

Roustache’s true character was inconceivably stupid 
the Countess of Fieramondi maintained that her other 
mistakes (that was the word she chose—indiscretions she 
rejected as too severe) were extremely venial, and, indeed, 
under all the circumstances, quite natural. It was true 
that she had promised to hold no communication with 
Paul after that affair of the Baroness von Englebaden’s 
diamond necklace, in which his part was certainly pecu- 
liar, but hardly so bad as Andrea chose to assume. It 
was true that it is ‘unwise to spend money extravagantly 
far beyond one’s allowance, and then, in order to hide the 
extravagance from one’s husband, to confide the misfor- 
tune to a man of Paul’s equivocal position and reputa- 
tion, to borrow twenty thousand francs of him, to spend 
all again, and finally to acknowledge the transaction and 
the obligation both very cordially by word of mouth and 
(much worse) in letters which were—well, rather effusivel 
grateful. There was nothing absolutely criminal in all 
this, unless the broken promise must be stigmatized as 
such ; and of that Andrea had heard: he was aware she 
had renewed acquaintance with Paul de Roustache. The 
rest of the circumstances were so fatal in that they made 
it impossible for her to atone for this first lapse. In fine, 
Count Andrea, willing to trust to her strong religious 
feelings, had demanded of her an oath that she would 
hold no further communication of any sort, kind or nature 
with Paul de Roustache. 

The oath was a terrible oath—to be sworn on a relic 
which had belonged to the Cardinal and was most sacred 
in the eyes of the Fieramondi. And with Paul in posses- 
sion of those letters, and not in possession of his twenty 
thousand francs, the Countess felt herself hardly a free 
agent, for if she did not communicate with Paul to a 
certainty Paul would communicate with Andrea. If that 
happened she would die ; while if she broke the oath she 
would never dare to die. In this dilemma the Countess 
could do nothing but declare, first, that she had met Paul 
accidentally (which so far as the first meeting went was 
true enough); secondly, that she would not live with a 
man who did not trust her; and thirdly, that to ask an 
oath of her was cruel. The Count was very icy and very 
polite. The Countess withdrew to the right wing ; receiv- 
ing the Count’s assurance that the erection of the barri- 
cade would not be disagreeable to him, she had it built— 
and sat down behind it (so to speak), awaiting in sorrow, 
dread and loneliness the terrible moment of Paul de 
Roustache’s summons. And (to make one more con- 
fession on her behalf) her secret and real reason for order- 
ing nightly illumination, which annoyed the Count, lay in 
the hope of making the same gentleman think, when he 
did arrive, that she had a houseful of guests and was well 
protected by her friends. Otherwise he would try to force 
an interview under cover of night. 
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These briefly indicated facts of the case, so appalling to 
the unhappy Countess, were on the other hand eminently 
satisfactory to Paul de Roustache. They meant money— 
either from the Countess or the Count. To Paul’s mind 
they seemed to mean—well, say fifty thousand francs— 
that twenty of his returned, and thirty as a solatium for 
the trifling with his affections of which he proposed to 
maintain that the Countess had been guilty. 

The Baroness von Englebaden’s diamonds had gone 
the way and served the purposes to which family 
diamonds seem at some time or other to be predestined : 
and Paul was very hard up. The Countess must be very 
frightened ; the Count was very proud. The situation was 
certainly worth fifty thousand francs to Paul de Roustache. 
=a | outside the inn, smoking his cigar, on the morning 
after his encounter in the garden, he thought over all 
this ; and he was glad that he had not let his anger at the 
Count’s insolence run away with his discretion ; the inso- 
lence would make his revenge all the sweeter when he 
put his hand, either directly or indirectly, into the Count’s 
pocket and exacted compensation to the tune of fifty 
thousand francs. 

Buried in these thoughts—in the course of which it is 
interesting to observe that he did not realize his own 
iniquity—he failed to notice that Monsieur Guillaume had 
sat down beside him, and, like himself, was gazing across 
the valley toward the castle. He started to find the old 
fellow at his elbow; he started still more when he was 
addressed by his own name. ‘‘ You know my name?” 
he exclaimed with more perturbation than a stranger’s 
knowledge of that fact Boxe him should excite in an 
honest man. 

‘“‘ It’s my business to know people.’’ 

**T don’t know you.” 

‘That also is my business,’’ smiled M. Guillaume. 
‘But in this case we will not be too businesslike. I will 
waive my advantage, M. de Roustache.”’ 

‘* You called yourself Guillaume,” said Paul with a sus- 
picious glance. 

“T was inviting you to intimacy. My name is 
Guillaume—Guillaume Sévier, at your service.’’ 

**Sévier! The——?’’ 

**Precisely. Don’t be uneasy. My business is not with 
you.’”’ He touched his arm. ‘‘ Your reasons for a mid- 
night walk are nothing to me; young men take these 
fancies, and—well, the innkeeper says the Countess is 
handsome. But I am bound to admit that his description 
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of the Count by no means tallies with the appearance of 
the gentleman who talked with you last night.” 

**Who talked with me? Yuu were iy 

‘Tl was there—beltind a bush a little way down the 
hill.’’ 

‘*Upon my word, sir . 

‘*Oh, I had my business, too. But for the moment 
listen to something that concerns you. The Count is not 
yet thirty, his eyes are large and dreamy, his hair long ; 
ie wears no mustache; his manner is melancholy; 
there is no air of bravado about him. Do] occasion you 
surprise ?’’ 

Paul de Roustache swore heartily. 

‘*Then,”’ he ended, ‘‘all I can say is that I should like 
ten minutes alone with the fellow who made a fool of me 
last night, whoever he is.”’ 

Again Guillaume—as he wished to be called—touched 
his companion’s arm. 

**T, too, have a matter to discuss with that gentleman,”’ 
he said. Paul looked surprised. ‘'M. de Roustache,”’ 
Guillaume continued, with an insinuating smile, ‘‘is not 
ignorant of recent events; he moves in the world of 
affairs. I think we might help one another. And there is 
no harm in being popular with the—with—er—my depart- 
ment, instead of being—well, rather unpopular, eh, my 
dear M. de Roustache?”’ 

Paul did not contest this insinuation nor show any 
indignation at it; the wink which accompanied it he had 
the self-respect to ignore. 

‘‘What do you want from him?’’ he asked, discerning 
Guillaume’s point and making straight for it. 

‘* Merely some papers he has.”’ 

‘What do you want the papers for?”’ 

“To enable us to know whom we ought to watch.”’ 

“Ts the affair political or——?’”’ 

**Oh, political—not in your line.” 

Paul frowned. 

‘** Forgive my little joke,’’ apologized M. Guillaume. 

‘** And he’s got them ?”’ 

“Oh, yes. At least, we have very little doubt of it.’’ 

** Perhaps he’s destroyed them.” 
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Guillaume laughed softly. ‘Ah, sir,’’ said he, ‘‘he 
wouldn’t do that. While he keeps them he is safe, he 
is important, he might become—well, richer than he is.”’ 

Paul shot a quick glance at his companion. 

‘* How do you mean to get the papers?’’ 

‘*I’m instructed to buy. Butif he is honest he won’t 
sell. But I must have them.”’ 

‘*Tell me his name.”’ 

‘*Oh, by all means ; Captain Dieppe.’’ 

** Ah, I’ve heard of him. But what does he pretend to 
be the Count for?”’ 

‘*Forgive the supposition—but perhaps he imagined 
that your business was what mine is. Then he would 
like to throw you off the scent, by concealing his 
identity.’’ 

‘Heavens, and I nearly—— !’”’ 

‘* Nearly did what, dear M. de Roustache?”’ said old 
Guillaume very softly. ‘‘ Nearly dragged in the name of 
Madame la Comtesse, were you going to say?”’ 

** How do you know anything ?’’ began Paul. 

‘‘A guess—on my honor, a guess! You affect the 
ladies, eh? Oh, we’re not such strangers as you think.”’ 
He spoke in a more imperious tone ; it was almost threat- 
ening. ‘I think you must help me, Monsieur Paul,’’ 
said he. 

His familiarity, which was certainly no accident, pointed 
more precisely the vague menace of his demand. 

But Paul was not too easily frightened. 

‘** All right,”’ said he, ‘‘ but I must get something out of 
it, you know.”’ 

**On the day I get the papers—by whatever means— 
you shall receive ten thousand francs. And I will not 
interfere with your business. Come, my proposal is 
handsome, you must allow.”’ 

‘* Well, tell me what to do.”’ 

‘You shall write a note addressed to the Count, telling 
him you must see him on a matter which deeply touches 
his interest and his honor.’’ 

‘““How much do you know?” Paul broke in suspi- 
ciously. 

**T knew nothing till last night ; now I am beginning to 
know. But listen! The innkeeper is my friend ; he will 
manage that this note shall be delivered, not to the Count, 
but to Dieppe; if any question arises he’ll say you 
described the gentleman beyond mistake, and in the note 
you will refer to last night’s interview. He won’t sus- 
pect that I have undeceived you. Well, then, in the note 
you will make a rendezvous with him. He will come, 
either for fun or because he thinks he can serve his friend 
—the Count or the Countess, whichever it may be. If | 
don’t offend your susceptibilities I should say it was the 
Countess. Oh, I am judging only by general proba- 
bility.’”’ 

‘* Supposing he comes—what then ?”’ 

‘*Why, when he comes I shall be there—visible. And 
you will be there invisible—unless cause arises for you 
also to become visible. But the details can be settled 
later. Come, will you write the letter?” 
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Paul de Roustache thought a moment, nodded, rose, 
and was about to follow Guillaume into the inn. But 
he stopped again and laid a hand on his new friend's 
shoulder. 

‘If your innkeeper is so intelligent and so faithful he 
might take another note.”’ 

‘To the other Count ?”’ 

‘Why, no!”’ 

‘*Not yet, eh?’’ 

Paul forced arather wry smile. ‘‘ You have experience 
Monsieur Guillaume,”’ said he. 

‘*To the Countess, isn’t it? I see no harm in that. 
ask you to help in my business; I observe my promise 
not to interfere in any way with yours. He shall take two 
notes by all means, my friend.’’ 

With the advice and assistance of Guillaume the two 
notes were soon written; the first was couched much in 
the terms suggested by that ingenious old schemer, the 
second was more characteristic of Paul himself and of 
the trade which Paul had joined. ‘‘It would grieve 
me profoundly,’’ the precious missive ran, ‘‘to do any- 
thing to distress you. But I have suffered very seriously, 
and not in my purse only. Unless you will act fairly by 
me I must act for myself. If I do not receive fifty 
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HE Creole girl, with her supple 
form, her slow and graceful 
movements, her soft dark eyes, 
her vivid smile and caressing 
voice, is in many ways as 
unlike the French or Spanish 
ancestors whose musical name 

she inherits as she is unlike her neighbor, 
the radiant, alert, fair-haired American girl. 
The little Creole maid first opens her eyes 
in the same room in which her mother and 
her grandmother before her first saw the 
light of day. The same portraits—gentle- 
men and ladies of the old school—which 
greeted their entrance into the world, smile 
down at her from the walls. There is the 
same carved mahogany or rosewood furni- 
ture, brought over seas in the early days, the great four- 
posted bed with towering baldachin, the spindle-legged 
dressing-table, the cushioned prie-dieu, the brass-footed 
night table. And most likely the first face she sees, 
brown and wrinkled under a plaided tignon, will be that 
of Suzon, or Louisette, the doane—as she will soon learn 
to call her nurse—who tended her mother’s babyhood and 
who will henceforth guard her own. 
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HER first formal exit from this memory-haunted chamber 

is on the occasion of her christening, which takes 
place often within the first week of her existence, always 
within the first month. Arrayed in an embroidered robe, 
a precious heirloom in the family, she is borne in the arms 
of the old nurse to the parish church, perhaps the stately 
Cathedral. She is followed by a long procession of rela- 
tives, who gather around the font in a dim recess while 
the priest pours on her head the consecrated water and 
anoints her soft forehead with baptismal oil. In addition 
to the name selected for her she receives also the name 
of the saint under whose protection she is placed. The 
feast-day of the patron saint is thereafter celebrated in 
lieu of her birthday proper. 

The proud godmother returns the newly made Christian 
to the nurse’s arms, and the guests flock back to the 
house, where everything is en /é¢e, and where there is a 
prodigal distribution of dragées and sugar-plums, as well 
as a graceful exchange of compliment and congratulation. 

All education, religious and . 
secular, begins early ina 
Creole family. The girl is 
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good-by, to be whisked away by an early 
morning train to the convent in the country, 
where she happily passes the last year of 
her school life. 

She returns an exquisite flower of woman- 
hood, her slight figure rounded to fair 
curves, her eyes sparkling, her lips red 
with health. Her formal presentation into 
society, which takes place when she is about 
nineteen, is marked by great ceremony. 

Afterward comes the usual exciting life 
of a young lady. There are dances and 
luncheons, a box at the opera, visits, din- 






































taught at home, generally by 
her mother, until she has been 
to her first confession. She is 
then placed in a convent 
school or private seminary, 
whither she is conducted daily 
by her nurse. Her studies 
embrace those usually pursued 
by girls of her age. 
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HE value of reading is in- 
sisted upon, at home andin 

the study-hall. Mademoiselle 
devours, first, Perrault’s 
charming stories and delightful 
fairy tales and the fables of La 
Fontaine, which last she learns 
by heart. Then follow stories 
from the Blue Library and the 
Pink Library and the letters of 
Madame de Sévigné. Later 
she reads French classic 
poetry, the English poets, the 
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ners, house-parties to one plantation and 
another. To each and all of these she is 
carefully chaperoned. If she travels it is 
invariably with members of her immediate 
family. There is no espionage, as many seem to think ; 
nor is it a restraint to her to have with her or near her, at 
all times, her mother or father, an aunt, or the ever-loving 
godmother. On the contrary, she would feel lost without 
these dear guardians and friends. 
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eARLY marriages are not discouraged, and, sooner or 

later, the fairy Prince presents himself. Great care is 
exercised by the male relatives of Mademoiselle as to the 
sort of young men introduced into the house. The suitor 
does, indeed, in most cases, make known his aspirations to 
the heads of the house first, quaking, no doubt, quite like 
the sturdy Anglo-Saxon under like circumstances. If he 
be acceptable an opportunity is given him for his wooing. 
The Creole girl, after the manner of girls the world over, 
is kind or cruel, quick to a the lover out of his misery, 
or prone to keep him in lively torment. But should the 
wooing speed well the engagement is very promptly 
announced: to intimate friends at a home dinner, to 
society at the opera, ball or reception. The trousseau is 
begun immediately, for engagements, as a rule, rarely 
last longer than three or four months. There is no 
question, as in France, of a dof for the bride. 

For three consecutive Sundays before the wedding the 
banns are read in the parish church. ‘The invitations sent 
out are sometimes engraved upon a large folded sheet of 
paper. On one page the father and mother of the groom 
invite their friends to assist at the nuptial mass of their 
son ; on the opposite page the 
parents of the bride extend 
the same courtesy to their 
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other. She is not 
permitted to speak 
to any one until the 
ceremony at the 
church is over ; then, 
accompanied by 
relatives, she returns 
to her home, and 
again there is a scat- 
tering of bonbons, 
present-making, and 
general exchange of 
compliment. 

The home life of 
our demoiselle as she 
approaches young 
womanhood is full 
of bright and varied 
interest. She is in 
close touch with Pére 



















novels of Scott, Thackeray, 
Dickens, Irving and Haw- 
thorne. But the books she 
reads are invariably selected. She is never allowed to 
browse indiscriminately in any library. 

The Creole girl is placed at the piano before her small 
fingers can compass an octave, for music with the Creoles 
is a passion. Children are taken to the opera as soon as 
they escape from the nurse’s arms. They drink in with 
hardly conscious ears the arias of Verdi and Meyerbeer, 
and often become skilled musicians themselves. 

_ At the age of ten comes the first important event in the 
life of a Creole girl—her first communion. For a week 
she has been ‘‘in retreat’? at the convent, living in a 
hushed and mysterious silence, attended by nuns. She 
emerges into the freshness of a spring morning with a 
look of ecstasy on her small face. She is clad in white 
from head to foot—a fairylike vision under her 
communion veil, with rosary and prayer-book in one 
gloved hand, and a wax candle as tall as herself in the 
_Editor’s Note—The articles of this series that have been pub- 
lished in preceding issues are: 

“The Life of a Japanese Girl,””. - , ‘ ; ; April 
“A Girl’s Life on the Prairie,”’ . j ‘ ; : ; . ay 

“A Girl’s Life in Germany" will be published in the next 

he July) issue of the Journal. 
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friends on behalf of their 
daughter. Ordinarily, how- 
ever, the cards are in the con- 
ventional form. The hour 
chosen is usually five o’clock 
in the afternoon. 

A musical chime rings the 
hour as the bride reaches the 
Cathedral. The organ within 
breaks suddenly into a wed- 
ding march. The old beadle, 
wearing a scarlet coat and 
cocked hat, precedes the 
bridal party up the aisle. The 
groomsmen follow, and then 
the bridesmaids, the maid-of- 
honor and the tiny flower-girl ; 
finally the bride, pale and 
lovely, on her father’s arm. 


HE great altar glows with 
candles. The priest, in 
gorgeous vestments, attended 








and Mére (as the 





grandparents are 

called); she confides 
her innocent dreams to Grande Cousine, the wrinkled dame 
about whose long-gone youth there are romantic family 
legends; she reads poetry with Mon Uncle, who has seen 
service in the field; she begins to superintend the piano 
or harp lessons of her little sisters. She is herself initiated 
into the mysteries of the sewing-room ; she learns to brew 
the potions necessary to the sick-room ; she is taught the 
secrets of those wonderful soups and conserves for which 
the women of her house are famous. Her life, in short, is 
a busy one—too busy, indeed. For with the over-long 
lessons at school and the instruction considered impera- 
tive at home she is apt to become sallow and thin. 
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HERE is a consultation of elders, at which the god- 
mother nods her wise head with an air of decision. 
And one night late in August there is a family gathering. 
A farandole is danced, perhaps, led by Pére himself, who 
draws the long, laughing line of children and grand- 
children, aunts, uncles and cousins about the halls and 
parlors of the old house, u and down the stairways, 
in and out of the arched corrido 5. At its close 
Mademoiselle, with eyelids reddening, says a_ tearful 





by acolytes and choirboys, 
J steps forward with the bride- 

groom—the selfsame priest 
who anointed the bride’s forehead with baptismal oil and 
has blessed each onward step of herlife. He addresses the 
youthful pair in homely, paternal fashion, in a voice full of 
tender emotion, recalling their religious vows, enjoining 
upon them a faithful performance of their home duties. 
Then in sonorous tones he recites the stately ritual of the 
church and gives the nuptial benediction. The voice of 
some singer thrills the air, while chosen friends pass up the 
chancel to sign the parish register. An invitation to 
‘‘sion”’ for the bride or groom is an honor conferred only 
on intimate friends or distinguished guests. 

Meanwhile the bride’s cheeks have regained their 
color ; her bosom heaves less painfully under the rare old 
lace which drapes her satin corsage. Her eyes shine like 
stars beneath the filmy veil which envelops her like a 
cloud. She lays her hand on her husband’s arm and 
descends the chancel steps, her long train slipping in 
billowy folds after her. She smiles, a little wistfully, over 
toward the pew where her mother sits weeping softly, 
then turns proudly to him into whose keeping she has 
committed herself ; and so, amid a peal of joyous music, 
she passes down the aisle and into a newer and broader, 
but not more interesting life. 
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(Author of ‘“ The Professor’s Daughter,’ “ The Inner Experiences of a Cabinet Member’s Wife,” etc.) 


E ARE Mr. and Mrs. Nicholas Alden, 
sitting together on the porch of an ancient 
farmhouse converted into an ideal sum- 
mer home, overlooking a broad expanse 
of ocean and lazy landscape basking in 
the evening glow of the sun. 

By condition we are newly married ; by pro- 
fession we are literary tramps, moving about in 
pursuit of human nature. I call him Saint Nick 
or Old Nick, according to the way the spirit 
moves him, and we are happy—a fact worth 
recording in pessimistic times. 

When Saint Nick first established me in this 
Rhode Island Arcady he warned me that no matter how 
delighted | might be with our interesting country neigh- 
bors, Ol Peckham would rival every one else after I had 
seen him once. This proved to be the case on a first 
meeting with the fisherman, who lived in a shanty close 
by the beach. 

{ found Ol Peckham a man past middle life, who had 
retained a large, weli-proportioned figure and a look of 
eternal youth in his eyes even to this day, when his hair is 
white at the temples and his bronzed face shows more 
wrinkles than those made around his eyes by a slow, fre- 
quent smile. 

Ol and I became great friends at once, as he and Saint 
Nick had been from the time my husband was a little boy 
running about at the heels of the hero of the beach, as 
Ol is to every child. 

The sun was setting lazily, as if the night were accommo- 
dating enough to await its pleasure. The cowbells 
called to milking ; the fresh hay made the air savory. Ol 
Peckham sat on the step of the porch at our feet, a string 
of shiny mackerel in one hand, his pipe, known as ‘‘ Mary 
Ann,”’ held affectionately in the other. Ol was saying, 
‘There won’t be no fishin’ in the mornin’, Nick. There 
were a lee set las’ night an’ sun dogs has been a-barkin’ 
all day. The weather’s a-kickin’ up fur the full o’ the 
moon——”’ when he was interrupted by a shrill voice 
calling out to him from a passing team: “Ol! Ol 
Peckham! Come here!’’ The team stopped. Ol called 
back calmly, ‘‘Good-evenin’, Jane! Fineevenin’! How’s 
yure health?”’ 

‘There ain’t been any change’s I know o’ since I saw 
you yestaday. Whoa, there, Mollie! Whoa! Back up! 
Ol, | want to speak to you. Hurry up!’’ came back to 
us in an impatient feminine voice. 

‘**Oh, there ain’t no hurry. There be time an’ to spare 
al’ays, ’cept when a fellar’s dyin’,’’ Ol replied, as he got 
up and moved leisurely down the path, picking a piece of 
honeysuckle by the way and smelling of it. 
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On the front seat of a rickety vehicle sat a woman new 
to our acquaintance. Though past middle life, she seemed 
no larger than a child. Her voice was a shrill, juvenile 
pipe, and her hands looked to be too small and delicate 
to guide the large workhorse she drove. About her 
there lingered a resemblance to a mummy-chog, a small 
bait-fish, quick, nervous, elusive. Ol stood rubbing the 
horse’s nose while the woman talked explosively, and he 
listened through the smoke ‘‘ Mary Ann’’ was making. 
Finally she slapped her horse’s back with the reins and 
drove on with a quick nod of her head. 

As Ol resumed his seat on the steps he remarked with 
a slow smile, if ~anie a great gurl. That one ole cow o’ 
hers be al’ays keepin’ her in hot water. She stopped to 
know if I "lowed Freckles wus goin’ dry,’s if a fellar’d 
know at this distance.”’ 

‘*Was that Jim Conder’s cousin?’’ asked Saint Nick; 
“‘the old ‘maid that lives up near the village and who 
always wears hoopskirts. I never saw her before.”’ 

‘‘Land sakes, yes! To think you never see Jane 
Downer before in all the years you been a-comin’ here! 
She’s theverysame one. Hoops beone streak in her brain, 
an’ marryin’ another. She won’t even speak to a man 
critter outside the family ’cept me, an’ she lives all alone, 
in a house o’ her own, ever sense Lizzie, her niece, got 
married. An’ that ’minds me o’ the trouble she got in 
to Lizzie’s weddin’ along ‘ith them ole hoops o’ hern. 
*Twus las’ summer, an’ we’d all liked to died o’ laughin’ ! 
Upside down on the chandeylier she hung, kickin’, 
same ’s a frog, ketched by one leg! ’Twus this way ’bout 
Jane. She wa’n’t never same’s other folks be. She 
were al’ays ‘bout the size o’ yure little finger, but she 
were awful knowin’ al’ays, too. She worked hard fur all 
the learnin’ she got, an’ ’lowed’s after teachin’ the 
deestrict school a year or two she’d go to the city an’ see 
some diff’rent life from what she’d been riz to. She wus 
real han’some in them days, same’s a pictur I see once— 
as little’s a doll, but full o’ talk an’ her jokes. She got 
the furst hoops seed in these parts, an’ she’s just got ’em 
yet. Well, before she worked out her idears o’ goin’ to 
the city a city fellar come ‘long down here to board, fine’s 
a fiddle an’ ’ith great learnin’. Sure’s you're alive, he 









Editor’s Note—The second of ‘‘Ol Peckham’s Opinions” will be 
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kep’ campany ‘long o’ Jane all summer long when he 
were takin’ picturs o’ the ocean an’ rocks. Jane she 
kep’ gettin’ better lookin’ every minute she wus goin’ 
’ith that fellar, an’ she held her head’s high’s a kite owin’ 
to his stylish company. We wa’n’t nowheres. She give 
out she were to marry him before long an’ laid in a store 
o’ clothes fur the splicin’. He never said nothin’ but 
kep’ on a-goin’ ’ith her an’ drawin’ picturs, till one day he 
goes off sudden like, an’ Jane she sends fur se Conder. 

‘** Jim,’ says she, ‘do you see this here horsewhip?’ 
showin’ him one. 

‘“** Ves!’ says Jim; ‘ not bein’ blind, I see it.’ 

“*T ain’t got no brother, ’n father he be too ole, so I 
jus’ want you to go to New York an’ find Mr. Charlie 
Coleman an’ lam him well in the presence o’ his wife.’ 

‘** His wife!’ says Jim, s’prised beyond thinkin’. 

***** His wife,”’ t said,’ says Jane, lookin’ thin an’ pale 
’nough, I cal’late, to blow away, same’s thistledown. 
‘He come here to say good-by to me an’ confessed he’d 
been a-foolin’ o’ me all summer an’ hoped I’d understood 
how all ’long he wa’n’t in earnest. I ’low he knowed how 
much in earnest I wus before he left. Will you do’s I 
say—lam him well? I ain’t strong enough to do it myself.’ 
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‘‘Jim says he never wus sorrier for any person than fur 
Jane that minute, but he knowed her idear wa’n’t sensible, 
an’ he argied it over ’ith her fur one whole day. She 
got mad ’ith him because he wouldn’t do’s she tole him, an’ 
never spoke to him fur ten years; but she be all right 
again now. She’s been a-wearin’ out them weddin’ 
clothes an’ hatin’ men folks ever sense. She never went 
to the city, but kep’ livin’ on ’ith her folks, teachin’ the 
deestrict school till they all died or married an’ lef’ her 
alone on the farm. Then she took her sister’s gal to 
raise, an’ queer raisin’ it wus, fur certainty. I wouldn’t 
want Jane’s ways to be the yeast cake in the raisin’ o’ my 
dough. But the gal come out all right somehow or other, 
an’ married, ’s I said, las’ summer. jane, she never has 
been to a weddin’ sense that married fellar fooled her, an’ 
‘lowed she never would set foot in a church again’s 
long ’s she lived, an’ she kep’ her word till Lizzie got 
married. Then Jim’s mother she argied ’ith her to go 
jus’ fur the looks o’ things, an’ after swearin’ she wouldn’t 
fur a whole mint o’ money, she ’lowed she would if she 
might set upstairs in the gallery o’ the ole meetin’-house 
up to the village, where the marryin’ took place, out o’ 
sight o’ folks. Jane never held her head so high after her 
own disapp’intment. 

‘“‘Well, the evenin’ come. Me an’ my folks set ’long 
o’ the family downstairs—me an’ Jim close together, an’ 
oo mother, ole Mrs. Conder, nex’. Nick, here, he 

nows’s how they’ve got big brass chandeyliers hung on 
the sides o’ the galleries, furst fur lamps, now fur gas 
lightin’. Well, the marryin’ went off furst rate. I see 
Jane’s little head peepin’ over the gallery railin’, an’ I 
lowed she’d have to stan’ up to see over, she were so 
little an’ her hoops took up so much room. Jus’ ’s the 
marryin’ folks come down the aisle after the splicin’ I 
heard a confusin’ sound galleryways, an’ then a woman 
set up to hollerin’. Lookin’ up, I wa’n’t sure what it 
were I did see at the furst look, ’twus so cur’us—somethin’ 
kickin’ an’ hollerin’, a-hangin’ there on the chandeylier. 
All to once I see ’twus Jane, turned upside down, 
a-hangin’ by them ole hoops’s ketched in the chandeylier 
an’ broke her fall when he los’ her balance standin’ on 
tiptoe an’ leanin’ over to git a good look at the per- 
cession. By gosh! I never did see such a sight before 
or after. P sas an’ me, we laughed an’ laughed, till ole 
Mrs. Conder she says, real cuttin’, ‘Jim Conder, you an’ 
Ol’'d ought to be ashamed o’ yureselves. Go an’ 
help Jane down, like gentlemen’d ought a-do.’ 

‘Ole Mrs. Conder pretended she wa’n’t laughin’, too, 
but she wus jus’ shakin’ inside, same’s all the other folks. 
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‘There wa’n’t no woman livin’ more perticler ’bout 
doin’ anything out o’ place ’n Jane. But there she were, 
swingin’ head furet by them hoops. Her bunnet fell off 
on her back, lettin’ her switch fall out an’ sowin’ hairpins 
on the folks below. Some women helped her up before I 
arriv at the gallery. As I told Jim, what Jane needed wus 
helpin’ up, not down—she could do that herself. An’ if I 
ever see a rarin’, pitchin’ mad woman ’twus Jane Downer 
when she stood on her feet again. She ’lowed it all come 
from breakin’ her word ’bout goin’ to meetin’, an’ she 
cal’lated she’d know how to help it nex’ time. ‘ Meetin’ 
an’ marryin’ be the worst acts on earth,’ says Jane/tyin’ 
on her bunnet an’ tidyin’ her clothes. ‘Somebody’s got 
to suffer fur ’em al’ays, an’ I ’low I be the one.’ 

*“*°Twus them ole hoops’s carried you overboard, 
Jane,’ says Jim, kind o’ consolin’. 

*“**°*Twa’n’t neither,’ says she, lookin’ like a little game, 
white bantam rooster. ‘’Twus them hoops’s saved my 
life—more’n any man would ’a’ done,’ an’ she bounced out 
o’ the meetin’-house’s lively ’s a cricket. I see she wa’n’t 
hurt none, an’ Jim an’ me jus’ set down an’ laughed till 
folks "lowed we wus in liquor, we acted so foolish like.” 





June, 1899 


Ol Peckham treated himself to a reproduction of that 
laugh of last summer, shaking internally until his eyes 
cried. Miss Jane Downer jostled along back past the 
house at that moment, enlarging in our minds the picture 
Ol had given of her predicament. 

Ol called out, “‘ Hi there, Jane! Did you git ’em?’’ 

‘*No, I didn’t,” Jane replied, looking straight ahead 
and pulling vigorously on one rein in an attempt to free it 
from the , Bo = tail. ‘‘ You’re same’s all men folks, 
al’ays guessin’ ’bout things an’ never knowin’ anything.’’ 


She drove on, and Ol turned to us with his broadest 
smile, remarking, ‘‘A chip off the ole block, Jane be! 
She’s as set in her ways an’ opinions as a’ ole hen to work. 
Her folks al’ays wus that way. Why, way back there, 
somewheres or other, there wus a fellar in her family as 
shipped ‘long o’ Christopher Columbus, I cal’late. He 
’‘lowed’s he’d not only boss his own family, but show all 
the rest o’ the folks how, even to Injuns, so what does 
he do but git out the neighbors one day an’ stan’ his 
woman, named Betty, on one side o’ the house an’ he 
stan’s on the other. Then he throws a rope over the 
house an’ calls out, ‘Pull, Betty, pull!’ Betty set to an’ 
pulled, but ’s long ’s the ole man wus a-pullin’ on the other 
end she couldn’t do nothin’. Then he hollers out, 
‘Betty, you jus’ come ’round here,’ an’ Betty, bein’’s 
meek ’s Moses, went ’round an’ they both pulled on the 
same end to once. Of course the rope come down, an’ 
ole grandpap he hollers out to all the folks, ‘Do you see 
that? When folks in families pulls both ends nothin’ 
can’t be done, but let ’em all ketch on to the same end 
an’ things keep a-movin’,’ an’ the folks made him presi- 
dent o’ the town council or something, ‘cause they 
‘lowed’s he wus so darned smart. Ole dad never cal’- 
lated to walk ’round to Betty’s end o’ the rope; but, by 
gummy, everybody’s own end o’ the rope’s the family 
motto o’ the Downers, an’ mos’ other folks’s well. 

‘* There be mighty few folks ’s don’t think they knows it 
all. Why, there’s that ole fellar—that ole smarty man’s 
went fishin’ ‘long o’ me yestaday—sure’s you're ’live he 
cal’lates there ain’t nothin’ lef’ fur the Lord to know ’long- 
side o’ him. He writes them books ’bout snakes an’ 
fishes an’ birds an’ things. He come here las’ week 
a-visitin’ his daughter—she ’s lives in the side-barred cot- 
tage by Fishin’ Rocks. Well, this ole buzzard he kep’ 
a-comin’ ’cross an’ a-hinderin’ me fur days ’long, a-tryin’ 
to make me take him out fishin’ in my boat, an’ the short 
o’ it were, I says yestaday, ‘See here, mister, how be 
yure stomic? I don’t take no folks out as be oncertain o’ 
their insides keepin’ ’em company till we gits back in.’ 

‘“* He ’lowed his stomic were good fur anything short o’ 
nails ; he’d shipped ’cross the waters ten times an’ knowed 
what wus what—accordin’ tohim. So] takes his word fur 
it, an’ stows him in ‘long ’ith the lobster-pots I wus a-goin’ 
to set, an’ other talkin’ machines. His stomic wa’n’t as 
good company ’s he ’lowed ’twould be in a wind-chop sea, 
but he righted hisself shortly an’ we set to fishin’ ’ith him 
settin’ to leeward o’ my barrels o’ bait. Nick, there, 
knows what that be. I offers him some cottin battin’ fur 
his nose, but says the ole buzzard, real perky like, ‘If 
you an’ the fish can stan’ it, I guess I can.’ 
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‘** He set there a-fishin’ ’bout a’ hour without ketchin’ a 
livin’ thing but two cunners an’ a sea-robin, which scat 
him bad when it begun a-singin’. I wus a-haulin’ ’em in 
same’s usual, an’ he ups an’ gits tired o’ his bargain, an’ 
says he, ‘Ol, why is it you ketch ’em an’ I don’t?’ A 
fellar can’t help hisself havin’ a little fun ’long o’ smart 
folks ’s knows everything, can he, Nick? Says I to him, 
‘ The reason is you be faith-fishin’. Youain’t spit on yure 
bait yet, ’s I know of.’ He stared at me hard, but kep’ 
mum’s the word till I asked him if ’twere so’s there be 
canals an’ houses folks has seen in that bloody-red star 
shinin’ overhead. I tole him as how Nathan Perkins— 
him back on the hill ’s knows all ’bout stars an’ moons an’ 
things—were tellin’ me he see out o’ a big glass a man 
sailin’ in a boat on a river in that red star. ‘Why, man,’ 
says he, ‘ you don’t believe no such lyin’ ’s that be, do you ? 
Nobody ain’t never see no such thing. ’Tis astonishin’ 
what country folks’ll believe, bein’ so ign’rant’s they be.’ 

*** Boss,’ says I, ‘you ain’t spit on yure bait yet. 
Faith-fishin’ ain’t no good down here.’ I ups an’ spits on 
a piece o’ shedder lobster befo’ puttin’ iton my hooks, an’ 
didn’t that ole buzzarddothesame! An’so,’sit happened, 
some blackfish comin’ ’long jus’ then, he hooked five or 
six, spittin’ on his bait every time an’ believin’, sure’s 
you’re alive, in the spittin’ bizness bringin’ luck, even if he 
wa’n’t no ign’rant country folks ’s believes in sailin’ down 
stars an’ moons. He got real excited, same’s a yawin’ 
would, an’ says he, ‘Ol, that be a great idear o’ yourn 
I mus’ look up the fac’s o’ the case.’ I wus a-wonderin’ 
to myself where he’d fin’ them fac’s. An’ this mornin’ 
didn’t I hear him a-tellin’ all them folks on the beach 
how ’s he’d learned the real secret o’ fishin’ from the fisher- 
man. ‘Jus’ spit on yure bait an’ the fish’ll ketch right 
holt,’ says he to’em all. An’ the ole buzzard ‘lows he 
knows all there be to know ’bout my bizness now. 
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**Lots o’ folks be like that. I see ’em down here’s 
sure’s summer comes. They ’low’s how they’s got 
everything the Lord knows out o’ books writ by men 
folks same’s theirselves, but there ain’t no folks’s 
ign’rant’s them’s cal’lates to know it all. They ’lows 
how, knowin’ so much, they couldn’t make no mistake, 
forgettin’ some folks gits their learnin’ furst hand, not 
second hand from books. It’s doin’ a thing hisself as 
teaches a fellar how. Spittin’ on yure bait won’t ketch 
fish any more’n whistlin’ to ’em will, but I’ve see folks 
believe in both ways—but a man as writes books "bout fish 
ought a-knowed better. Spittin’ on yure bait! That 
beats faith-fishin’ !’’ and Ol pushed his hat back on his 
head as if to give more room to the expression of good- 
natured contempt about his eyes and mouth. 

‘Here I be tadpolin’ ’round again when sleep an’ fish be 
waitin’ to be ketched. If the lee set don’t mean nothin’, 
Nick, it’ll be all right fur you to come down in the 
mornin’ to go out ’ith the men, but I’m a dead man if them 
sun dogs don’t mean powder. ‘Mary Ann’s’ goin’ out 
I mus’ keep her company al’ays. Good-evenin’. Be 
good to yureselves !’”’ 

Ol walked off, iaden with shiny mackerel and the 
honeysuckle, of which he gathered a handful from the 
vine along the stone wall. He waved to us the hand hold 
ing that bunch of sweetness as he rounded the corner 
and the moon broke into light above our heads, for the 
sun had finished its day’s work and gone to rest. 
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* Chapter VI 


HAT I’ve been through in the way of real 
perspiring anxiety isn’t to be put into 
words. It was William’s goodness caused 
it this time, instead of badness. He 
brought home a burglar the other day, 
from that place down there where he’s so 
interested, and he wanted Amos and me to 
take him in and let him sleep in the barn 
and send his meals out to him till he knew what to do with 
him. It seems he was just out of State’s prison, and he 
couldn’t get a wedge in anyhow to begin living over 
again. There wouldn’t anybody have anything to do 
with him. He was just going straight to the bad, because 
there wasn’t any other 
place left for him to go 
to if William didn’t take 
him up on his shoulders 
and see him through. 
William came across 
him, crying like a baby, 
on the back seat of one 
of his evening meetings. 
Seems to me it was 
going to great lengths on 
William’s part, bringing 
him home that way. In 
my days it wouldn’t have 
been well thought of, 
such doings as a pious 
young man, destined for 
the ministry, mixing him- 
self up in low company 
that way. If he kept 
himself unspotted from 
the world, and untempted 
by its amusements, and 
was willing to lead in 
prayer every chance he 
got, why, it was satis- 
factory all around. If 
only William could make 
up his mind to be that 
old-fashioned, well- 
regulated kind. As it is, 
if he isn’t making my 
hair stand up one way, 
he is another, till I’ve 
come to where I don’t 
know which minute is 
going to be the next. 
Amos entered right 
into the spirit of the 
thing along with William. 
It was almost a week 
they kept that man out 
there in the barn. Amos 
undertook to carry out 
his meals, and he used to 
sit and talk with him by 
the hour at a time. By 
the end of the week he 
and William between 
them had him real heart- 
ened up again, especially 
as they’d found a place 
for him up inthe country. 
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William was of the 
opinion that if his friend’s 
sister could be induced to 
come down and speak a 
word or two to him ina 
philanthropical way it 
would put the finishing 
touch to his reformation. 
He never need know, so 
William said, but that it 
was an angel had hap- 
pened in on him 
wholly unawares. I told 
William that, seeing as 
that man had been living 
by his wits, I didn’t be- 
lieve but what he was 
capable of discriminating 
between a sweet-looking 
little fashion-plate and 
an angel. He’d a good 
deal better, so I told him, 
let Libby Hanks go out 
and interview him. | . : 
Libby has a way about at PB 
her that always makes 
people think they’re 
dying to do just exactly 
what she’s afraid she 
can’t drive them into. 
She did herself proud 
about the burglar. She 
wormed it out of him all about a little young wife he had off 
somewhere whom he was going to let think he was dead, 
he was so ashamed. Libby made him write to her, and 
she posted the letter herself so as to make sure it was 
done. William says Libby would make a first-class 
Salvation Army woman, but I tell him if he entices her 
out of my kitchen I’ll make him do the cooking himself. 
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By the time the burglar was gone I was completely 
worn out. It takes a good deal to make me give in, but 
I just had to get into bed and have a doctor. I hadn't 
closed an eye while that man was here. It wasn’t any 
use trying: I couldn’t. When it comes to trusting the 
Lord about burglars I never can seem to rest in it, just 
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because you can’t ever be certain but that it might be 


* carrying out some wise purpose of the Almighty to have 


you murdered in your bed. Of course, if it was, He 
wouldn’t pay any attention to anything you might ask in 
a short-sighted kind of a way. You couldn’t expect it. 
I don’t want to be a stumbling-block in William’s way, 
but the flesh is weak when it comes to boarding burglars. 
I don’t know as I’m altogether as good as I’ve been 
accustomed to thinking I was. I can tell better in a few 


days whether it’s just humility ails me, or whether I really 
have got more the matter with me than I thought. 
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I should feel considerably more complacent, and as 
though Providence was smiling on me and mine. if I 





“HE WINKED AT ME—ACTUALLY WINKED AT ME, sister, the one 
BEFORE ALL THOSE PEOPLE, AS MUCH AS 
TO SAY. ‘WELL, GRAM, DID YOU EVER GET LEFT?’” 


could only get William’s attention riveted on a future 
helpmeet. I’ve had several social gatherings of young 
women of the highest attainments, but William has 
always had a ‘“‘date’’ somewhere else, that he had told 
me he didn’t think, in consideration of his polished 
ancestry, I’d like him to be rude enough to break. If 
only Anne would help me. If I didn’t know better | 
should actually think sometimes that Anne was hand in 
glove with William in his neglect of his privileges. 

Anne isn’t as consecrated, anyway, as it seems to me a 
minister’s widow ought to be. Why, that time up at 
home, when I found Amos out on the hay-mow with his 
legs dangling over, swearing a steady stream (not blas- 
phemous cursing, to be sure—more in the nature of invol- 
untary expletives) because I was going to make him sit 
and twirl his thumbs for four years running down here, all 
Anne said was, ‘‘ Mother, you let Father Stone alone. It's 
just his way of saying, ‘ The will of the Lord be done.’ ”’ 


Chapter VII 


WEYE all been up home for Christmas. Martha’s 
family went off on a visit to make room for us. 
Didn’t it seem good getting back into the old place again! 
Just seemed, when it came time to pull up and come 
back here, as though I couldn’t do it anyhow. Amos felt 
worse than | did, | know. Thomas a Kempis wasn’t to 
be found the morning we came away. It turns out he 
went up to the minister’s and settled down for good 
the evening before. Amos remembers now seeing him 
(Thomas, | mean, not the minister) go up and spit at his 
traveling basket just before he set out for the parsonage. 
He’d had enough of seats of learning. 

Three or four of William’s football friends were there 
with us, also their sisters. It came pretty near being what 
they call a house party. We didn’t call it that, though ; 
we just called it having a houseful of company. 

Seems as though Libby Hanks would go clean out of 
her mind, she was so tickled with such a fussing around 
as there was in her kitchen the whole time to keep those 
young folks from starving. She couldn’t keep them out of 
her kitchen any more than she could in town, so she just 
made use of them and set them all to work. She made 
one of those football fel- 
lows knead her bread, 
and she set another to 
beating up eggs, but he 
was so heavy-handed he 
beat them all over crea- 
tion, and cracked the 
bottom of the bowl right 
straight out. The girls all 
had their sleeves rolled 
up, paring apples and 
seeding raisins and doing 
all sorts of things— 
looking prettier, what’s 
more, every one of them, 
than they did at the 
‘*Prom.”’ The one that 
was up in the front pew 
of the back gallery that 
Sunday wanted Libby to 
let her fry the crullers. 
She said she liked to see 
them bobbing around. 
William appeared desir- 
ous of lending her a help- 
ing hand. They got to 
laughing so I was afraid 
they’d have the fat all 
over on top of them. 
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Libby couldn't keep 
the young folks out even- 
ings any more than she 
could daytimes. You 
remember the old _ fire- 
place in the kitchen? 
We haven’t made use of 
it now these thirty years, 
being so unhandy for 
cooking. But those 
young folks cleared it out 
and built a big fire in it 
every night. They trim- 
med Libby’s kitchen all 
up with greens and red 
berries. It was a pretty 
sight, for all it was sort 
of fantastic and unsensi- 
ble, with the firelight 
hopping and dancing, 
and great-grandfather’s 
pewter, that Libby takes 
such a pride in, blinking 
and grinning up on the 
mantelpiece. 

One night they had a 
dance. They’d been up 
rummaging in the attic 
all day, hauling over the 
old Revolutionary things, 
and all sorts of trash that 
I’m sure I don’t know 
what I’m keeping for 
except for the pleasure 
of getting the better of 
the moths. Come even- 
ing they all dressed up in 
these oldthings. It gave 
me a creepy feeling, just 
as though all our folks 
that are dead and gone 
to dust had got together 
and come back again. 
I felt that if I should step 
over to the graveyard on 
the hill I would find the 
graves all open and the 
moonlight shining right 
into them. 

William’s friend’s 
that he 
helped fry the crullers, 
had on great-grand- 
mother’s wedding-dress 
—the very one she 
wore the night great- 
grandfather brought her home. I’ve heard how great- 
grandfather used to say that when she threw off the big 
warm cloak she’d driven over with him in, and stood there 
with the firelight shining over her, he saw several angels— 
as many as six, he should think—hanging around trying to 
find out just how that gown of hers was made, they thought 
she looked so Heavenly in it. Great-grandfather used to 
say he thought so, too, I don’t believe she looked a mite 
nicer than William’ sQOotball friend’s sister did. 
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William had on great-grandfather’s wedding get-up. I 
want to say right now that I don’t believe great-grand- 
father could have held a candle to him, he was so clean 
built and stately in it. 

After they were through dancing they drew up the old 
high-back settles right in front of the fire, and they took 
to seeing which could beat the other at telling ghost 
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stories. They were toasting marshmallows and eating 
them by the pound at the same time. 

The other night | woke up toward morning sort of cold 
and shivery. The weather had changed in the night and 
there wasn’t enough covering on the bed. I knew there 
was a big pile of blankets right on the closet shelf, but I 
got to going over those ghost stories till agg bs earth 
would Reve hired me to get up and get them. pecially 
I got to thinking about the ghost that lived under a musty 
bed in an old castle (the young man that told the story 
didn’t say the bed was musty, but I'm convinced it was), 
and if anybody that was vane om in the bed got out 
before daylight—without crossing himself and saying the 
Creed backward—before he could get his feet to’ the 
ground the ghost whipped out a big pair of shears and 
cut off his corns. I was in a cold perspiration lying there 
and thinking how it must have hurt, and wondering why 
it was that the departed must always be making them- 
selves so unpleasant. Finally. I waked up Amos and 
asked him to get the blankets. I knew all the. while 
there wasn’t really anything under the bed—it was only 
an idea. Amos never suffering from ideas, | thought he 
was the one to get them. Why, if Amos was put into a 
caldron of cold water, and told on good authority it was 
going to be heated up slowly till it scalded him to death, 
he wouldn’t begin to dance around till it really got hot. 
Now, if I got placed in such circumstances, I should be 
rather inclined to be apprehensive. 


The fire kept getting lower and lower the night they 
were telling those stories, till there wasn’t anything but a 
red glow left. The lower the fire burned the worse stories 
they told. The little girl that fried the crullers was sit- 
ting next to William. Her eyes kept getting bigger and 
bigger and her face whiter and whiter. I saw William 
look down at her little curly head that was close to his 
shoulder. She was so frightened she didn’t know she'd 
been edging up to him, just like a little child to its 
mother, and then I saw him take her little hand in his big 
brown one and hold it fast till the stories were over with, 
I thought it was real thoughtful and considerate of my 
William. He always was real tender to everything that 
was little and helpless. Why, he used, when he was 
small, to take a quart pail and go out and pick it full of 
caterpillars that he was afraid would get stepped on if 
they stayed where they were. I must tell him, though, 
that it isn’t going to do, now he’s grown up, for him to 
hold every girl’s hand he comes across just because he’s 
sorry for her. I’m going to explain to him that it might 
lead several of them at a time to think he was paying his 
addresses to them, and that wouldn’t be seemly. What’s 
more, it would make a lot of trouble in the ministry if he 
didn’t overcome the habit. 

I wish I could find that girl I’m looking for for him. 
Maybe she would break up this habit of his, of ——— 
other girls’ hands, quicker than I could. I’ve foun 
several that would suit me, but William seems dreadfully 
difficult. He was asking me only the other day how I 
thought it would do if he should live on half his salary 
with a wife he’d really like to have around and donate the 
other half to the work of the church. Wouldn't he be 
doing just as much that way as by living on the whole 
with a real tearer in the vineyard. It wouldn’t be prac- 
ticable, of course, and I told him so. 


% 
Chapter VIII 


ANNE has a real pretty new dress. She went to the 

length of going down to New York to get it made. 
It’s black and soft and fleecy-looking, and cut down just 
about half way in the neck. She wears it right straight 
along evenings now when she is going out. Sometimes 
she puts it on when she isn’t. It isn’t going to last any 
time at all, I’m afraid. She’s hanmenel to have it on 
several evenings when that teacher of William’s called. 

I spoke to Anne about it. I told her, as long as he 
was liable to drop in any minute, I wouldn’t put it on if I 
were she. It was so sort of worldly-looking, I told her, 
it might give him the impression she wasn’t really conse- 
crated to William’s best interests, and we didn’t want to 
do anything to break up any “— of solemnity we 
might have succeeded in getting into him about William. 

p vole was careful, after that, about putting iton. One 
night she ventured, though, thinking as he’d been in the 
night before it wasn’t likely he’d come again so soon. 

hen the Professor got to the door (he came, for all 
he wasn’t expected) he stood stock still on the threshold 
and stared at Anne. He seemed sort of spellbound. I 
don’t know what would have happened if I hadn’t spoken 
up good and lively. 

‘* Good-evening, Professor,’’ said I; ‘‘ how is William? ’”’ 

That brought him to. He remembered what he’d come 
for. I didn’t really blame him for stopping to look at 
Anne, though. Anne is stately-appearing and has noble 
features. She put me in mind, sitting just the way she 
was, of a picture of a middle-aged queen I’d seen some- 
where. I think likely she put the Professor in mind of 
the same picture, and being strict with his memory, the 
way a Professor ought to be, he wasn’t going to stir a 
single step till he could place the thing. It was real com- 
mendable in him, I think, though, of course, I couldn’t 
have him standing on there forever. 
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It’s quite an intellectual feat for Anne to entertain a 
man of that Professor’s mental calibre, so I generally 
start one or two topics, to help her along, before I leave 
the room. This time it was the parade that William and 
his classmates had had over on the campus in their 
pepaeese that I introduced. I was mortified to death, I 
told the Professor, to have had William around outdoors 
in his nightshirt that way. I was convinced, in view of 
it, that the tone of William’s mind was getting lowered 
down here, for I never had any trouble up at home keep- 
ing him properly clothed except once. That was one 
summer when he was about twelve years old, I should 
say ; he gave out, as cool as a cucumber, that he wasn’t 
going to wear clothes that summer. He didn’t believe 
in them, he said. I succeeded in convincing him that it 
was always best to do what was customary, no matter if 
it wasn’t really necessary. I supposed I’d settled the 

uestion with him once for all. It looks now, though, as 
if I’d got to go over the whole ground with him again. 

I was telling Amos the other day, when he said that boys 
were dreadfully earnest-minded underneath, the wildest of 
them, that it must certainly be underneath if it was any- 
where when such doings as that were going forward. 
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Amos happened to speak that way on account of the 
boys having behaved so differently when we went to 
chapel the other Sunday morning from what they did that 
time I went alone. The preacher that was in charge set 
forth religion in his remarks pretty much as he might have 
done if it had been the grandest kind of a football wrestle, 
with Satan and all his angels for the other eleven. You 
got to feeling before he was done that right living was 
something to be hankered after just for the glory of the 
thing. e knew enough, what was more, that man did, to 
be > almost before you realized he’d begun. That 
great churchful of boys pricked up their ears and listened 
till you could have heard a pin drop anywhere. Not that 
pent sv te was shedding pins, or wanted to, as I know of, 
but if they had been you could have heard them. I don’t 
know but in common fairness I ought to mention that 
this preacher didn’t have anything to contend with up in 
the back gallery the way the other one had. There was 
a row of old gentlemen from out of town up in that front 
ew—fathers of portions of the audience, I presume. 

tice, aristocratic old gentlemen they looked to be, but 
there wasn’t anything about them calculated to turn a 
young man’s head. 

I introduced the subject of William’s secret societies, 
too. I thought that would be ~——- to last Anne and 
the Professor all the evening. William is completely 
wrapped up in the last one he joined. I told him the 
other day that I was getting to have a shut-out feeling 
about his doings, and that I thought maybe if he’d drop 
a hint to those organizations of his about how intimate 
we’d always been, he and I, they’d make an exception and 
let him talk it all over with me. William turned as red as 
fire, and got up and went out of the room without saying 
a word. All the same, | wish he could see his way clear 
to telling me the main facts about those societies of his. 
I wouldn’t ask for him to go into particulars. 
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Chapter 1X 


ELL! that job is over. William has graduated. 

We've all been to the graduating exercises—Amos, 

Anne and I, and Libby Hanks went to some of them. 

Of course, having William in the thick of them, we were 
willing to go through a good deal. 

I’ve been over a cooking-stove, off and on, all my life, 
but I don’t know as I ever was warmer than I was up in 
that front pew watching William graduate. I did think 
once or twice I’d get up and go home. But I said to 
myself, ‘‘ Maria Stone, you’re going to sit right where you 
are till you’ve made sure William’s being done by just as 
he ought to be. You aren’t going to trust William’s last 
moments to the faculty.”’” It came over me, when I saw 
the faculty all sitting up there on the platform, just full to 
the brim and running over with good manners, bowing 
here and bowing there, that maybe they wouldn’t be quite 
so smiling if they knew that, in addition to being as warm 
as I was up there in that gallery, disappointment was 
gnawing at og vitals on account of William not having 
got the upper hand of the dead languages the way I had 
anticipated, : 

I shut my eyes in the end so I shouldn’t see other folks’ 
boys having honors conferred upon them that I knew 
William was worthy of if he’d only been properly 
attended to. 

First thing I knew, while I was sitting there with m 
eyes shut, Anne jostled my elbow. 1 looked up right o 
to find out what it was she wanted. If there wasn’t 
William up on the platform, big and handsome as a 
Bishop in that black gown of his, getting his diploma 
from the President’s own hands, the way that only a few 
of the scholars that have done the best get them. He’d 
gone up while my eyes were shut. If I was settled down 
in Heaven and saw somebody coming in at the door that 
I'd given up all hopes of, | couldn’t feel much happier 
than I did that minute. 
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Amos was sitting with the class of '47 down in the 
body of the church. He’d been obliged to pass himself 
off as an Alumnus to get in at all, and the class of '47 
seemed to match his hair best. He said I looked like a 
demented old April shower, grinning from ear to ear and 
crying at the same time the way | was. 
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I did look to see William Stone solemnized for once. 
On the contrary, just as he was coming down the platform 


* steps, he looked straight up at me, and for all his eyes 


were quite watery he winked at me—actually winked at 
me, before all those people, as much as to say, ‘‘ Well, 
Gram, did you ever get left ?”’ 

I saw him cast a glance up at the opposite gallery, 
where his friend’s sister and her mother were sitting. I 
only hope he didn’t wink at them, too. His friend's 
sister most certainly had on a Paris dress this time, if she 
didn’t at the “‘Prom.” It was pale green and white, and 
she had some wonderful flowery fittle affair—I think 
Anne called it a toque—perched on that sunshiny hair of 
hers. Her brother was sitting right beside William. He 
was graduating, too, and it seemed as though she couldn’t 
look anywhere but in that direction. Her little face just 
shone, she was so interested watching him. William will 
never know what he missed not having a sister to watch 
him that way. Maybe she would have looked like me, 
though. If she had she couldn’t have worn light green. 
It always made me look like a half-ripe pumpkin. 

She was going to some luncheons after; that was why 
she was so p aan A up. William went to them also. 

It seems William had taken it to heart considerably, my 
being so disap inted in him, and he’d buckled down to 
his studies with all his might. He’d trampled on Greek 
and Latin as though they were the dust beneath his feet. 
He’ll be able now to take the first church in the land so 
far as the dead languages are concerned. We'll all go to 
hear him, even if it’s a hundred miles off, the first time 
he preaches to his new charge. 

I hope there’ll be a stained-glass window behind him, 
and I shall encourage his wearing a gown. I think 
there’s nothing like a stained-glass window and a gown 
for setting a minister off, provided he hasn’t got too big 
ears. There was James Newell, Amanda Newell’s boy. 
He went into the ministry and his ears were something 
awful. They stuck straight out from his head just like a 
pair of wings. His mother ought to have had him sleep 
in a nightcap to hold them down when he was little. 
Amanda never did get around to anything in time, though. 
Well, he used to preach right in front of a stained-glass 
window, and the red light from it shone right through 
those ears of his and made them flame color. It used to 
make me think of the burning bush—those two flames 
always hitched to him and never making any headway. 
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We're all going home! home! I can’t realize it. 
We’re going to cast the dust of seats of learning from off 
our feet forever. We’re going to take back, thanks to 
ourselves under God, just what we brought with us— 
a nice, elevated, Christian young man. He’ll have the 
seminary to get through now, of course, but we needn't 
worry any more about him there than as though he was 
in a boarding-house with the twelve Apostles. 

I’m sorry about not having picked out a wife down here. 
That’s the only thing | haven’t accomplished I set out to. 
If worst comes to worst, he’ll have to select from his 
congregation. But I’d rather not have left it till the last 
minute that way if I could have helped it. I suppose, for 
that matter, he could livealone. Phillips Brooks and some 
real first-class ministers have done so without impairing 
their usefulness. It was at the very last minute, however, 
that the Lord provided a sacrifice in Abraham’s case. 
Maybe it will be so in William’s. 


(CONCLUSION IN JULY JOURNAL) 





THE STORY OF ONE WOMAN’S LIFE 
By Mrs. F. B. Sims 


SufNE winter, long ago, I boarded with a little 
woman—I mean literally little—who was one 
of the most perfect housekeepers I ever knew. 
Her house was small, so there was nothing to 
prevent her “going through it’’ every day. 
Her husband was an invalid, but a more shining invalid 
one could never find. Such dinners as we had; such 
suppers as were served to us day after day; such 
breakfasts as we got up to! I wonder that any of us sur- 
vived to tell the tale. She washed, ironed and scrubbed 
every Monday; she churned, worked butter and baked 
every Tuesday ; she worked over butter, scrubbed and 
darned every Wednesday ; she went eight miles to town 
every Thursday; on Friday everything underwent a 
general cleaning up, and she churned again; Saturday 
there was baking and getting ready for Sunday; and 
Sunday there was the inevitable ‘‘company,”’ to eat and 
praise, and Monday it all began over again. 

Besides all this, she milked four cows, raised two or 
three hundred chickens each year, did the family sewing, 
and could boast that ‘“‘each of her two daughters had 
sixteen quilts apiece, all ready for the bed.’’ 
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HE could neither read nor write; her daughters fol- 
lowed closely in her footsteps. A better woman 
never lived, and even in her matter-of-fact life there was 
a longing for more beautiful things. It bloomed in her 
love for flowers, of which she always had an abundance 
growing in her garden, and where in caring for them she 
could combine pleasure with duty. Her feet long since 
ceased to keep time to the clock; she sleeps sweetly. 

She went away not an old woman, but when she should 
have reaped the harvest for which she had sown. The 
husband of her youth found time, during his enforced 
quiet, before he left her, to show to her some of the long- 
suppressed and smothered feelings of his heart-life. But 
hard work, and that friend who some time will claim us 
all, carried away even his brave spirit, and the little wife, 
with shoulders bent just a little more, received his load 
and attempted to struggle on with it alone. 





Oh, if there had only been a ‘friend at court’? who 
could have said to her in the kindest manner: ‘‘ You are 
only a woman ; you cannot do the work of man and beast— 
and live! It is not living merely to exist ; don’t cook, bake 
and scrub so much. We can live without pie and cake 
every meal; we don’t need chicken and dumplings three 
times a week. If blankets are out of the question for bed 
covering, make light-weight comforts of pretty calico.” 
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T# work is small compared with quilt-making, and there 

would be more warmth in ten such comforts than in 
the thirty-two solid quilts piled high upon a chair in one 
corner of the bedroom ; not a monument of beauty, warmth 
or comfort, but a pathetic witness to the nervous, ceaseless 
energy of an unnourished and overburdened woman. 
The fingers that pieced the intricate patterns and set the 
dainty stitches so closely together were knotted and trem- 
ulous with toil ; the hands that folded them so carefully 
away and unfolded them so proudly for brief inspection 
were brown and hardened from constant contact with out- 
door work. If only her beauty-loving soul could have 
learned to know itself; to have expended its hungry 
energy upon books, pictures, something for the eye to see 
and the brain to feel while the hands were folded idly in 
her lap! If that energy had been turned upon the soil 
that needed it so badly—upon her children, who inhabited 
the house and farm with her—what a harvest she might 
have reaped ! 

There is so much of beauty and loveliness in our 
lives, as we can live them on the farm, if we only find 
them. The beauty of comradeship, of heart-to-heart 
association, freedom from conventionalities, the hearty, 
healthy outdoor life and closely allied interest with 
Nature, which is our greatest teacher and friend. If the 
men and women only have time to know! There lies the 
greatest drawback to perfectly appointed lives and homes 
in the country ; the lack in our belief of that God-given 
commodity—time. And until we realize that time is 
Eternity we will always be skimping along trying to live, 
and all that the word implies, without time 
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EAREST MILDRED: I am delighted to think that you were 

so much pleased with the ideas which I sent you last 

month for new frills. I have some more for you and hope that 
you will be able to make use of every one of them. 

Apropos of serviceable things, I saw the other day a hat 
which the girl who wore it had made herself. The brim was of 
pale green silk, shirred, and the crown was of silk of .the same 
color, fulled on and caught at one side in a sort of knot. 
Directly in front was a large bunch of pale pink and mauve 
flowers. The hat was tied under the chin with narrow pink and 
green ribbons, which came from the back. You should cer- 
tainly make yourself one of these hats. Buy a wire hat frame 
with a wide brim and low crown. It will take about two yards 
and a half of silk to coverit. Shirr the silk you put on the 
brim all in one piece. Then lay a paper pattern of the brim 
of the hat over it, and cut it out exactly, one for the outside 
and one for the inside. The edge is bound with ribbon. The 
flowers are cut out of pieces of silk and fastened on wire, the 
stems being covered with baby ribbon in colors to correspond. 
Do try and make one of these adorable hats; they are the 
latest fads for the country, and if you want to be thoroughly 
‘‘up to date ’’ arrange your hair when you wear the hat in what 
our New York girls call the ‘‘ miniature style,’’ with soft curls 
low on the forehead and over the tops of the ears, and one long 
curl hanging down at the left side. It is a most fetching style. 
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TH other day I went to some private theatricals given for 
charity on an impromptu stage erected on the lawn of a 
country house. There was a sort of platform, or small stage, 
erected at one end of the lawn, which was draped most artistic- 
ally with green cheesecloth, of a shade which chimed in 
beautifully with the grass and the foliage. The girl who took 
the part of the heroine, in the clever little comedy which was 
enacted, wore the most effective hat I have ever seen, and I 
could scarcely believe my eyes when I saw that it was made of 
paper. It was on the toque order. The crown (which was full, 
and seemed to be fastened over a wire frame) and the brim were 
of white crépe paper with a yellow edge. There was a deep 
ruffle of the same on the front, which came well over the face, 
and crinkled in and out on the hair in a most becoming 
fashion. Nestling in among these soft folds was a large bow 
of shaded yellow moiré ribbon, and at the back were two 
smaller bows of the same. Really the effect was charming. 

Your mother must have a collection of old lace handker- 
chiefs tucked away in a box somewhere, or folded up in tissue 
paper and perfumed with orris-root—almost all mothers have. 
If you can find one, fasten it in at the side of your frock where 
the waist closes over, and tack it down along the edge so that 
it will fall in a pretty jabot almost to the waist-line. A fine 
batiste or embroidered handkerchief may be utilized in the 
same manner. It really is a pretty way to trim any gown. 

A girl on whom I went to call the other day had on such 
a neat-looking, new kind of collar to wear over a morning 
dress. It was made of Swiss muslin. There was a bow of 
ribbon at the back and another in the front, and two bands of 
ribbon from the neck to the belt. The collar, which was 
large, and closely resembled a sailor collar, was edged with 
fine white Swiss embroidery, which went down the front to the 
waist-line and was sewed on to the ribbon. 
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| HAD almost forgotten to tell you of the brand-new material 
which all the women in town are having their summer 
frocks made of. It is called Pina cloth, and they say it is made 
from the fibre of pineapple. It is a very sheer material, and 
comes in stripes, white and pink, white and blue, yellow or 
red, etc., and makes the loveliest garden-party frocks you 
ever saw. It can stand any sort of dampness and dew, and is 
just the thing for you to have a frock made of to 
bring when you come to us at Newport in August. 
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| WISH I could read you Gladys’ letters from London! She 
sends me descriptions of two new parasols which I must 
tell you about. The first one she saw when driving in Hyde 
Park. It was of fawn-colored silk, trimmed with bands of écru 
lace insertion, and large bows of satin ribbon of fawn color. 
The stick, which was very long, was made of pale green 
enameled wood. The most original part of the whole thing 
was a tiny little pocketbook which topped the handle off. It 
consisted of a round ball of carved wood with a cat’s-eye in 
the centre; when you pressed the cat’s-eye the pocketbook 
flew open. It was lined with pale green leather. The other 
parasol was made of different shades of red, which she says 
is the most fashionable color in London just now for street 
wear. The cover was of red bolting cloth and was hand- 
painted in bunches of red poppies of a deeper shade. All 
around the edge were eyelet holes, which are called by the 
women in London ‘‘ peep holes.’’ It seems they like to hold 
their parasols down low, and see who is passing, through the 
eyelet holes. This particular parasol was lined with a bright 
shade of red silk and the stick was also red. You might get a 
parasol and paint it in any color you liked. A white one 
painted in shaded roses would be lovely, and I should put 
some lace all around the edge if I were you. 

Gladys also writes me of a charming novelty for the neck. 
She says it is called a stole, and is exactly the shape of one. 
She saw it inthe Burlington Arcade. It was made of broad lace 
and edged with narrow satin ribbon ruffled. At the ends were 
two rows of the ribbon with a pointed ruffle of lace on each 
one. Gladys suggested that one made of black lace and 
ribbon, or of white with colored ribbon, and worn over a jacket, 
would make a dressy addition to an afternoon toilette. 

Alice is still in Paris and busy as usual over her clothes. 
She says she has laid in a supply of lovely evening frocks with 
which she expects to astonish the natives at Dinard, where 
she goes in about ten days for a two weeks’ stay at that gay 
little watering-place. Among her descriptions I have picked 
out one or two new things to tell you about. She has been 
embroidering for herself the most adorable white guimpe. It is 
made of fine white handkerchief linen, with detachable collar, 
which may be taken off to be laundered. She has embroidered 
the whole thing in tiny forget-me-nots. Even the sleeves are 
embroidered, but not so closely as the yoke and cuffs. The 
guimpe fastens in the back and is buttoned with coral buttons. 
The collar and cuffs are fastened with coral studs. The 
beauty of this zouveau/é is that it may be worn to make a low- 
necked frock high. I wonder if you could not copy it in lace? 
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Ber you know that Beatrix had sailed for Europe and will be 
in Vienna allsummer? I have had several charming letters 
from her already. She says that she has never seen so many 
exquisitely dressed women and such fascinating shops in any 
one place before. She sent me in her last letter a description 
of a beautiful afternoon bodice she had just had made. It is 
made of pale blue French lawn. From the neck down to the 
waist the whole bodice is tucked in graduated tucks running 
across. The sleeves, which are close-fitting, are tucked in the 
same way down to the ends, where they are finished off with 
ruffles of lawn. Ribbon of a deeper shade of blue than the 
waist is run through the tucks. The waist is fastened with 
pretty bows down the front, and there are also bows on the 
outside seams of the sleeves. I don’t think I ever heard of 
anything so pretty, and I am going to make myself one just 
like it, only I shall use pink, instead of blue, ribbon. 

As you will soon discover, it is a very difficult matter just 
now, with these new-fashioned, tight-fitting skirts, to know 
where to put a pocket to stow away your handkerchief. 
The Viennese women seem to have hit upon a good plan. 
Beatrix writes she saw one not long since with a most attract- 

ive bow and ends, which hung away down nearly 
to the bottom of the skirt. It was pinned on to the 





I have a Pina frock and it is a beauty. Let me  g® 
describe it. The under-dress is of rose-colored 
silk with three pinked-out ruffles on the edge. 
The Pina over-dress is in stripes of pink and 
white, the wider stripe being white. The collar 
and belt are of black satin ribbon ; around the edge 
of the skirt are narrow ruffles of black satin baby 
ribbon. The bodice, the upper part of the skirt 
and the sleeves are trimmed with narrow black 
lace inserting, put on in a pointed way which is 
most effective. One 
of these Pina dresses 
in blue and white, 
made over blue, and 
trimmed with white 
satin baby ribbon 
and white lace 
inserting, would 
be so becoming 

to you. I can 
picture you 

in it. 
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q ieft side of the frock, and the loops of the bow were 
caught on to the bodice with stickpins of various 
kinds. It was made of shaded violet ribbon, and 
had two spangled tips and spangled ends as well. 
The bow, which was made of five double loops, 
was finished off with an amethyst buckle. In 
behind one of the loops was a little pocket, and 
there she tucked her handkerchief: a decidedly 
brilliant idea which I immediately proceeded to 
copy. I have already made myself several to wear 
with my summer 
frocks, as I should 
not be satisfied 
with one. Ring the 
changes on this pocket 
idea and see how 
sensibly it will work 
out. And now, dear 
Mildred, good-by. 
Yours always 
affectionately, 
EpDITH., 
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SHE brings her pretty knitting (bless her! ) 
Or mystic threads for rnaking laces, . 
That by-and-by will serve to dress her 
In new and, no doubt, charming graces. 
She sits and rocks, her rocker chiming 
In measured cadence to my rhyming. 


Sometimes with eye that proudly glistens 
| read a sonnet | have written ; 

She counts her stitches while she listens, 
Or pulls a thread to make it fit in— 

And, with her gaze intent upon it, 

Asks *‘ what they pay me for a sonnet ?”’ 





THE POET’S WIFE 


By Madeline S. Bridges 
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She little knows of rhyme or metre, ( 
And cares still less, but asks me whether S 


Chiffon and roses would look sweeter 

To trim her hat, than jet and feather ? 
And while I’m “‘ framing odes to Cupid "’ 
She tells me ‘‘ Poetry is stupid! ’’ 


But oh, her eyes! . . . Her silken lashes— 
Her hair’s sweet mutinies . . . the dimple 
In cheek and chin . . . the outward flashes 
Of inward smiles . . . her tranquil, simple, 
Entrancing air! . . . Did she but know it— 
She is the reason I'm a poet! 
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THE REVOLT OF SAR’ ABBY QUINT 





AR’ ABBY never was courted—she never was 
courted,’’ babbled Granny Quint, sitting 
in her warm nook in the chimney corner. 
She shook her bony little head, in its black 
skull-cap, and it continued to shake as if 
it were on springs. 

Sar’ Abby was skimming milk in the 
buttery. The door was ajar and she heard. 
She was a tall girl, with a slight stoop of 
the shoulders and a strong chin. Her wavy, chestnut hair 
was pretty, and so were her soft blue eyes, which seemed 
incongruous with the strong chin. 

‘She ain’t real homely, neither,’’ said Mis’ Eli Tozier, 
a neighbor, who, finding Mrs. Quint absent, was having a 
little confidential conversation with Granny. ‘‘She’s got 
faculty, too. But I expect it’s jest as ’twas to our house ; 
my sister Urany wa’n’t no dif’runt from the others, that I 
could see, but she got all the beaus. But I thought now”’ 
—Mrs. Tozier lowered her voice and leaned toward 
Granny—‘‘seein’ Caddy was gettin’ along in years and 
was so kind of slim and peaked, mebbe ’twas Sar’ Abby 
that Lemuel Ware was comin’ to see so stiddy.”’ 

Granny’s head had not ceased to shake, but this sug- 

estion gave it a new impetus. ‘‘To see Sar’ Abby? 
Fauk ’a’ mercy, Sar’ Abby never had a beau! Caddy’s 
jest like me. [had the most beaus of any girl in Lebanon. 
There was two brothers that quarreled so about me that 
they never spoke again! I don’ know but that would 
’a’ been the way with Silas Ware and Lemuel about 
Caddy, if Silas hadn’t run away.”’ 

“Then you calc'late that Lemuel Ware and Caddy’s 
goin’ to make a match?”’ inquired the visitor eagerly. 

‘*There’s no telling whether Caddy’ll have him,”’ said 
Granny, shaking her head anew. ‘‘ Caddy can pick and 
choose. But she took on dretfly about Silas, and mebbe 
his brother would seem more nat’ral than anybody else.’’ 

‘*She looks full her age, Caddy does, and I expect her 
beaus are kind of droppin’ off, ain’t they?’’ said Mrs. 
Tozier mercilessly. 

‘* Them that ain’t the kind to have beaus don’t under- 
stand! Now, that brown patch on your cheek never hurt 
your looks much, but I don’t expect you was the kind 
anyhow,’’ said Granny coolly. ‘‘Caddy’s beaus won’t fall 
off—no, not when she gets to be ninety! I got five calls 
from the minister to Becky Jepson’s one!’’ Granny 
uttered little chuckles of triumph, and her head went like 
ateetotum. ‘‘ But Sar’ Abby now——”’ 
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A pan dropped, with great clatter, in the buttery. It 
was weak and foolish to care, thought Sar’ Abby, but her 
heart was hot with jealous pain. More than a year ago 
Lemuel Ware had asked her to be his wife, pd she had 
said no—for Caddy’s sake. Of course, people thought 
that he came to see Caddy, for he would still come. 
Lemuel was of the kind that does not give up. It might 
even happen, in time, that Caddy would win his love, as 
Caddy had a won everything. 

Mrs. Tozier had departed abruptly, having become 
suddenly aware that the buttery was occupied. 

‘*Eunice Tozier has been here tryin’ to make out that 
Caddy was gettin’ along in years,’’ said Granny, as Sar’ 
Abby came out of the buttery. ‘‘Eunice Tozier was 
always a fool. Eli Tozier had her because she owned a 
wood-lot.. When a man marries a wood-lot he’s dretful 
apt to get more timber than he bargained for. Lauk ’a’ 
mercy! Caddy ain’t but nineteen——”’ 

‘“*Caddy’s twenty-nine!’’ Sar’ Abby felt a vague sur- 
prise at hearing herself say it sharply. 

‘“‘Twenty-nine? I guess you've got one of your hateful 
spells, Sar’ Abby. if I was forgetful, like Becky Jepson, 
that don’t know the Orthodox minister from the Baptist, 
except by his wen, and then can’t remember which has 
got the wen—but you was always jealous of Caddy, jest 
the way my sister Phcebe was of me. If Caddy is twenty- 
nine, how comes it that you ain’t twenty-seven?’’ And 
Granny chuckled again triumphantly. 

“Tam; I am an old maid, Granny,’’ said Sar’ Abby 
lightly. ‘ But you needn’t worry ; Caddy will never be 
one.”’ 

And then a sudden, chilling fear smote her. Those 
fainting fits that she feared might mean heart disease! 
What if Caddy should soon—never be Caddy any more? 
One could not think of Caddy as dead; indeed, such a 
thought seemed impossible ; she was, even now, so airy 
and bright, and so full of life. 

Caddy came downstairs with a soiled pearl-colored kid 
glove on her hand; she was cleaning it with a bit of 
oiled silk. 

“‘She’s fixin’ up for the party,” said Granny with 
delighted interest. ‘‘ You shall wear my pink silk stock- 
ings! I lent ’em to Sabriny Chase, but Sar’ Abby shall 
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(Author of “ Captain Polly,” “‘ Flying Hill Farm,” etc.) 





go and get ’em. 
*em all out.”’ 
‘*She makes cold shivers go down my back,’’ said 
Caddy. ‘‘Sabrina Chase has been dead for fifty years !”’ 
‘‘Don’t you go with the first that asks you,’’ pursued 
Granny. ‘You can pick and choose.”’ 


Caddy flushed. She had sunk into a little heap—she 
was very small, like Granny—on the old chintz-covered 
lounge, and with pathetic, little bird-claw hands was dab- 
bing away at her soiled glove. 

‘Did Lemuel say anything about the party when he 
walked home from school with you last night?’’ she 
whispered to Sar’ Abby. ‘‘It seems very queer that he 
hasn’t asked me.”’ 

‘*No, he didn’t say anything about the party,’’ answered 
Sar’ Abby, turning to pick some dry leaves off the gera- 
niums in the window. 

‘‘He mustn’t wait too long,’’ said Caddy, giving her 
ellow head a little coquettish toss. ‘‘ He may find that 
’ve promised to go with Ambrose Fitch. Ambrose will 

ask me, and the new schoolmaster, too.”’ 

‘*The new schoolmaster’s payin’ attention to Minty 
Sprowle,’’ piped Granny. ‘‘ Minty Sprowle, that’s her 
mother, was carried away by the Injins before I was born. 
Eunice Tozier told me.”’ 

‘Minty Sprowle. That homely, overgrown child!”’ 
cried Caddy shrilly. 

‘Kissin’ goes a favor,’’ said Granny sententiously. 
‘And Ambrose Fitch is soon goin’ to be married to 
Lowizy Piper. It’s lucky I’ve got somebody to tell me 
the news.’’ 

‘Sar’ Abby, is it true that Ambrose Fitch is going to 
marry that girl?’’ Caddy’s hollow, blue eyes were pain- 
fully startled. ‘‘I don’t see why nobody tells me things !”’ 

‘*Because you will talk as if he were attentive to you! 
I wish you wouldn’t, Caddy,’’ said Sar’ Abby, with 
unwonted, impressive frankness. 

‘* As if everybody didn’t know that I could have married 
Ambrose Fitch if | had wanted to!”’ cried Caddy flushing 
hotly. ‘‘ That’s just like ee Sar’ Abby !”’ 

Granny’s head was bobbing forward now, and now anu 
then she babbled eagerly in her sleep. 

Caddy suddenly threw the gloves into the middle of the 
floor. Her face worked pitifully and then she burst out 
crying like a child. 

‘I’m so dreadfully unhappy, and nobody cares at all!” 
she wailed. ‘‘I look like a fright and I’m dreadfully sick. 
And I shall be an old maid. Think of my being an old 
maid! Oh, I’ve suffered so ever since Silas went away ; 
just when he’d gone into the new store to fail and owe 
everybody, and run away and make me so ashamed! 
And he had promised me a piano and everything! And 
now I’m almost thirty! I wake up in the night and clinch 
my hands thinking of it. Oh, Sar’ Abby, can’t you make 
Lemuel ask meto marry him? I mean, I think it’s because 
he thinks I’m sick that he doesn’t. The Wares are so 
thrifty; I know his mother sets him against me. She 
said that bows on my slippers looked foolish. Lemuel 
likes you, Sar’ Abby; he thinks you’re so sensible. If 
you should hint to him that I would go to the party if he 
asked me I’m sure he would. I could wear the pink 
waist that you made me out of the old things that Cousin 
Louisa Atkinson sent us. It isn’t what I ought to have, 
but you and mother don’t realize. You’re all the time 
scrimping to pay that old mortgage, and so much talk 
about it is one thing that has made me sick. It’s lucky 
that my old black silk skirt is trimmed with lace—if you 
didn’t like it when I would have that lace.”’ 
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Sar’ Abby said nothing, while Caddy’s thin, high-keyed 
voice ran on plaintively. One had to be very careful 
what one said to Caddy, for excitement was apt to bring 
on the fainting fits. But she said suddenly now that she 
had forgotten to carry the skimmed milk out to the pig, 
and she seized the pail and ran out, saying she would be 
back in a minute. 

“It was just like Sar’ Abby to be thinking of the pig 
while I was talking to her like that,’’? murmured Caddy 
with deep self-pity. ‘‘She is so selfish. No one ever 
understood me but Silas.”’ F 

The air of the early morning was cool on Sar’ Abby’s 
hot cheeks. She wondered why she was in such a tumult 
of angry rebellion. Caddy was only—Caddy. It would 
— occur to her that Lemuel could be her (Sar’ Abby’s) 

over. 

Sar’ Abby had learned, almost before she was out of 
babyhood, that she must let Caddy have everything she 
wanted, even if it were her little doll-like fist full of Sar’ 
Abby’s hair. 


It would be jest like Sabriny to dance 
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In early girlhood there had been rebellions, but Sar’ 
Abby had soon discovered that they cost too much. 
When Caddy’s lover failed in business and departed for 
unknown regions, leaving not even a word of farewell to 
Caddy, then Caddy faded and sickened, and Sar’ Abby’s 
subjugation became complete. She had been too pitiful 
for resentment until this morning. Now she was full of 
fierce revolt. 

The mood lasted through the next day ; it even increased 
in force. Lemuel Ware walked home from church with 
her, and she told him that she had changed her mind and 
would accept the invitation to the Odd Fellows’ party 
which he had given her the week before. She told 
Caddy unflinchingly that Lemuel was going with some 
one else. Caddy had hysterics, and their mother cried. 
And Sar’ Abby stayed at home from church that afternoon 
and thought of Pharaoh, whose heart the Lord hardened. 
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When the night of the party came she slipped upstairs 
slyly. Caddy was crying and saying she knew well 
enough whom Lemuel was going to take—it was that 
homely Martha Yukey, who was thirty-five years old if 
she was a day. 

Primitive customs prevailed in Hebron; chaperons 
were unknown, and all the girls went to parties escorted 
by their respective swains. Caddy had never before been 
forced to remain at home for lack of an escort. 

Sar’ Abby squeezed herself relentlessly into the pink 
waist. It had been made for Caddy before she was ill, 
but nevertheless it was a tight fit for Sar’ Abby’s plum 
proportions. She forced her hands into the little mone 
colored kid gloves that Caddy had cleaned. They split 
in one of the seams, and this added to her desperate sense 
of guilt, but still she did not flinch. She said to herself 
that she would have worn Caddy’s black silk skirt if it 
were not that every one would know it. That dress had 
been bought with the bee money, and the proceeds of the 
quince and damson preserves ; Sar’ Abby’s herb-bed was 
in it also, and many of her hard-earned school-teaching 
dollars, for Caddy’s heart had been set upon a real 
lace flounce. 

Sar’ Abby told Granny that she thought of going over 
to Mrs. Tozier’s to inquire after ’Rany’s felon. Caddy 
was still weeping, but she had the cat in her lap and was 
talking to it between her sobs. 

Lemuel was waiting for Sar’ Abby at the gate. She 
had meant to keep to the letter of her word, but she 
entirely forgot ’Rany Tozier’s felon. 
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She thrilled to the life and gayety of the hall; the 
music made her feet tingle. Caddy’s pink waist had 
transformed her into a butterfly. People looked at each 
other in surprise; then they remembered they had always 
said that Caddy Quint was selfish and shirking, and Sar’ 
Abby had never had a fair chance. But they ‘‘ wouldn't 
have believed that she could look so pretty.’’ 

There were partners in plenty. Sar’ Abby had felt a 
little shrinking fear lest she should be mortified—before 
Lemuel—by a lack of them. She was radiant with her 
social success. 

‘* but Caddy ain’t long for this world, anyhow.”’ It 
came to her ears at a sudden pause in the music; it 
seemed like a supernatural sound, but it was only old 
Mrs. Larkin talking to Mary Bee. Old Mrs. Larkin made 
the coffee, and she had come from behind the scenes to 
look at the dancers. — 

Sar’ Abby was dancing a cotillon, and her partner was 
Morton Cressey, a young collegian who was visiting some 
relatives in Hebron. He was very elegant, and Sar’ Abby 
had been glad when he was introduced to her that she 
had on the pink waist. 

Caddy ‘‘not long for this world!’’ It seemed as if an 
icy hand had clutched her heart. The music went on and 
on; it was like a nightmare, it would go on forever, and 
she must go on dancing—dancing on Caddy’s pitiful little 
hopes that were so strong, stronger and harder to lose 
because Caddy was so weak. 

She broke away as if from a spell that had held her for 
days. She slipped out of her place in the cotillon— 
Lemuel was dancing in another set at the far end of the 
hall—pushing little Libby Tyler into her place that there 
might not be a great outcry at her disappearance—Caddy 
would be more likely to hear of her having been there if 
there were. 

**Caddy Quint has got——’”’ 

It was Lyman Marston, the doctor’s son, who said 
that, coming in at the door of the hall just as she slipped 
quietly out. 

Sar’ Abby trembled from head to foot. She could feel 
her heart beating in her ears. She dared not ask Lyman 
to repeat the words which had failed to reach her ears. 
As she fled homeward through the darkness she said to 
herself that she did not need to ask. She knew that 
Caddy was very ill, or that she was dead. All through 
her wild revolt she had known that she would kill Caddy, 
poor, b gogo weak Caddy, whom she ought to have 
carried in her heart of hearts. Caddy had been exceed- 
ingly selfish and exacting—but she was Caddy. 
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The house was full of stir and bustle ; there were lights 
in the entry and the parlor, where they seldom had them. 
It was because the doctor was there, Sar’ Abby thought. 
She stumbled up the front steps—this was the nearest 
way. Caddy came running out from the parlor, pink, 
flushed and radiant. 

‘*He’s come back, Sar’ Abby! Silas has come back. 
I wanted you to know how happy I am—you the very 
first. He can pay everybody; he wouldn’t come back 
till he could. He’s got a beautiful ranch ’way out West, 
where I shall get well! Hecame right here without going 
heme—and I won’t let him go. We've sent for his father 
and mother. He didn’t meet anybody on the way here, 
except Lyman Marston, but Lyman is sucha boy. Silas 
heard him say to Mandy Staples, ‘Say, do you know 
Caddy Quint has got her beau back again?’ I suppose 
everybody is talking by this time.’’ Caddy paused to 
draw a long, full breath of delight. ‘‘ Where were you?” 
(Sar? Abby held her shawl tightly around the pink 
waist.) ‘‘We sent over to the Toziers’. I suppose it 
will vex Silas to hear how much attention I’ve received. 
But I’m not to blame if men will fall in love with me. I 
think Lemuel took another girl to the party just to see 
whether I would care. Do you know who it was ?—not 
that it matters now. Lemuel can’t say that I ever really 
encouraged him. You keep him from making a great 


fuss, won’t you, Sar’ Abby?” 
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THE CHARACTER 
FROM HANDWRITING 
By Blanche W. Fisher 


[N ANALYZING handwriting it is of great importance that the specimens submitted be not 23 i, : 
of the ‘‘copy-book”’ kind. A page of a letter hastily written toa close friend is best. It ’ 

should always be borne in mind that no sign can be depended on alone. One characteristic 

is either intensified or nullified by another. There is logic in conflicting traits of character : 

one may be selfishly inclined, and yet through principle may control the tendency and become 

truly generous. The tendency toward selfishness will be shown in the writing, but it will be , : 

: P , ee? “ (23) Wh the le : 3s , 

overbalanced by the signs of generosity and self-control. Whenever the writing runs directly Pe Prteay dion : pty Ryo Fong | Proagnt pag my is that of Po Bier . 

across the sheet in a straight line (of course it must be understood that one is reading from One writing in such a manner will be fully worthy of trust and confidence 3 

unruled paper) it indicates that the writer will be constant, enduring and persevering. , 

am. A | sia | ‘aes 
(24) If the letters decrease in size at the end of a word 

the sign is of deceitfulness and dishonesty. The writer will 
be thoroughly dishonorable, even in his strongest friend- 


ships, using everybody simply for his own ends. 


je. 2 ns De ee Gr se cd for heir 


(14) If the formation of the letters is straight up and 
(25) If the a’s, o’s and g’s are open at the top, 


down, with no slant in either direction, the sign 
indicates reserve, self-control, and a heart completely 
ruled by the head. 5 
making the a’s and o’s appear like u’s and the g’s 
like y’s, the sign denotes a candid nature, one | 
with a high sense of honor, but who finds it ex- 
aoney hard to keep a secret. With this sign are 
often found vertically formed letters—the sign of 
reserve. The combination signifies one naturally 
candid, but compelled to be reserved. 


22. tke ad re Candie fer — 


(22) Heavy down-strokes and heavy shading signify sensuality, and unmistakably 
bespeak strong passions. One whose handwriting is like the specimen here presented 
is possessed of passions that are ungovernable ; passions that it is impossible to control 
or keep in subjection by either reason or the exercise of will-power, however strong. 








13, ©. W, Shen. 


(13) A single stroke under the signature simply shows a 
strong desire for praise and affection, not so intense as to 


(1) If the writing ascend (as illustrated in the above : 
be called vanity. 


specimen) the writer will be courageous; even rash if 
the slant is exaggerated. 


A Canutl uz <ye- 
Zz. a 


(2) If the lines slant toward the bottom of the page the writer 
will be desponding, cowardly, easily discouraged. . 


1K wv 





(15) If the letters slant very much the sign is 
of an impressionable, sensitive, emotional nature, 
easy to make friends with, easy to offend, and 
affectionate to the extreme of sentimentality if 
the slant is exaggerated. 


16. the Canrce. us woth 


(16) If some letters slant and the rest are vertical the 
writer’s heart will often be touched against his will. 


17. Adena} The: Aue hn 


(17) If the writing is full of sharp angles at the 
bases of letters and where the letters unite the 
indication is of sternness, severity. 


i‘: af gprs anak. a ee . on 


(28) Letters curving below the line of writing indi- 
cate a vivid imagination, intense enthusiasm and 
excitability. 


1» Ree 


ah yo a 
(3) If there are few words on a page the sign denotes ex- 


travagance both in thought and estate, but does not unite 
with this characteristic that of generosity. 


\. — Are Cortech omy 


(4) If there are so many words on a page as to give a 
cramped appearance to the sheet the sign betrays a miserly 
nature, reserve and suspicion. 


s 
_ 26. toed flor aud wtiee— 
of saint 
(26) If the tops of the three letters a, o and g are carefully 
closed the sign indicates a secretive nature. When this sign 


is combined with letters decreasing in size at the end of words 
the signs of a most treacherous nature are presented. 


(27) Letters crossed and dotted with exactness, and 
punctuation marks exactly on the line, show a love of 
detail. The writer will often lose the best conceptions by 
this absorbing, haggling interest in the petty details. 


J. Thee 4d ~nuek H Ce oat 
4K ~r = “4 Azn2ce 


(5) If there are neither so many words as to crowd each other nor 
so 


ew as to make the eye leap from one to another the indications 
are those of prudence and sagacity. 


6. net GE treontenn Sele gi 


(6) Short dashes between words denote caution; if there are 
many on a page the sign is of a suspicious nature, one who trusts 
nobody, and who fears that advantage will be taken of him. 


(18) Many curves and rounded letters show an indulgent 
disposition, incapable of great restraint or discipline, and 
lacking self-control. 


yy, [hee Wes 22, 


(19) When words terminate with a little hook, made 
by a return movement of the pen when a stroke is 
made, the sign denotes tenacity and perseverance. 


y ’ 
29. Bart you ieee cial 
(29) Letters never curving below the line, but always 
ors their proper places, show that the imagination 
is held strictly within the bounds of reason. 


v0. MC Ute a 


(30) High writing shows nobility of character; when 
combined with thin, curved lines and with no heavy 
strokes the signs indicate spirituality. 


g/. A. ilbsints teins 


(31) Capitals very tall, with the small letters not en- 
larged in proportion, show excessive pride; when this 


Ye ‘ 
— Cg FPL = Wet Aww rit, ~ 8 
(20) Heavy cross-strokes indicate a strong will, and 
are the indications of a strong character. The sign 
is a very important one, as it intensifies every quality. 
In the term “ cross-strokes ’’ are included not only the 
crossing of the t’s but the dashes between words and 
sentences, and the stroke at the end of words. 


ys ey aa ae 


(7) Long final strokes at the ends of words indicate generosity. 


g. whee; Ml Men 


(8) Short strokes or words stopping abruptly with no final 
strokes at all denote selfishness. 


2, Rhee will 4 bout 


(21) If these strokes, especially the crossing of t’s, slant 


7. Sena atin  —_—e a 2 am 


(9) If the letters and words are all united, as if the pen had 
not been raised, giving the effect, at a little distance, of a con- 
tinuous chain of letters, although the writing may not be very 
legible, the writer will plan carefully and well, will make a 
good student, but will be obliged to study and reason out 
everything he undertakes ; he will be slow in grasping an idea, 
but will comprehend perfectly when once he has thought it out. 


ra Phi ~1 Ue qoeereh 


(10) If the words and even the letters are separated, so that 
almost every letter stands out by itself, the sign is that of 
power of intuition, a quick brain, but utter lack of logic. 


(11) If the letters are, in the main, united, and the words 
clearly spaced, the sign is of clear logic, a mind combining 
both the intuitive and deductive reasoning. 


(12) Flourishes below words and all unnecessary loops and 
Strokes denote vanity, affectation and egotism. 


downward, the sign betrays an opinionated character, 
one that is imperious, and that will not be thwarted nor 
listen to reason. Should one possess the signs of logic he 
will be unable to reason justly, because he will con- 
stantly bend his logic to fit his prejudices. 


ny Ahan 


ypyr_ettry 


simplicity and self-forgetfulness. 





the more good qualities are brought out. 


THIS ILLUSTRATION PRACTICALLY REPRESENTS IDEAL WRITING 


Les 


Pee scite 


ANC S — os Po ee eo ALCENYVELL 


Although not “ideal’’ according to any school of penmanship, this is 

a most unusual combination of characteristics. i 
across the page denotes courage; the words and lines clearly spaced 
denote carefulness ; the long final strokes show generosity; the letters 
united, but words and lines clearly spaced, show a combination of 
intuition and logical powers; the letters neither vertically formed nor 
yet with an exaggerated slant show tenderness ; the hooks at the ends 
of cross-strokes show tenacity, and the cross-strokes themselves show energy and force ; the letters increasing 
in size toward the ends of words, and the open a's, o’s and 
curving below the line (considered as combined with the cross-strokes) show a vivid imagination and enthu- 
siasm; the high writing denotes nobility of character, while the absence of all unnecessary flourishes shows 
¢ It is, of course, a most unusual specimen, as it is rarely, if ever, that one meets 

with such a decided character who is absolutely lacking in faults; but in this instance the closer the analysis 


sign is found together with heavy cross-strokes the indi- 
cation is of a strong will, and with the little hooks at 
the ends of the cross-strokes the writer will crave power, 
and will be likely to crush any one who comes between 
him and his goal. 


miuthA— 
CH 
cf 





The writing ascending 


g’s, show sincerity and trustfulness; the letters 
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WHAT IS THE GOOD OF GOING TO CHURCH? 


OUNG men often ask the question, * What is the 
good of going to church?”’ They ask this ques- 
tion in different spirits and with varying motives. 
But in almost every case an honest doubt is ex- 

ressed as to the real efficacy of church-going. 
Hence this direct query was sent to seven of the leaders 
of different religious denominations, with the request that 
their answers should be as direct as the question. These 
answers, which are given below, will, perhaps, serve to 
set many a young man right on the question of church- 
going, and give him a new point of view of the church. 


% 
THE BISHOP OF MASSACHUSETTS 


WHat is the good of going to church? 

First. To catch sight of the highest ideals. 

In business, politics, pom all active life the tendency is— 
it has to be—to let one’s self down from the highest 
standards to innocent or harmful compromise. ‘‘ Take 
what you can get’’; ‘“‘don’t be quixotic, be practical”’ ; 
**succeed with high standards if you can; if you can’t, 
succeed without them.’’ The pressure is heavy for six 
days. The atmosphere in the world’s valley without a 
down draught from Heaven becomes malarial. On the 
seventh day why not strike into the purer atmosphere of 
the ideal? Christ stands as the ideal of humanity. The 
Church is His body. One comes into touch with Him. 
He sounds the heroic note. At church a man hears the 
bugle call to the ideal. 

Second. In these days of competition, when men are 
thicker than positions, the struggle for existence is keen. 
In spite of himself a man becomes self-centred, looking 
out for number one; defending his family against his 
competitor in trade or the labor market. Give this spirit 
full rein and democracy is doomed. Public spirit is 
wanted in trade, politics and society. The church is the 
nursery of public spirit. ‘‘ None of us liveth to himself’’ 
is the Gospel note. ‘‘ Love thy neighbor as thyself ’’ is the 
law of Christ. ‘‘ Every one members one of another’’ 
rings in the ear of the Sunday worshiper as on Monday 
he goes down town. 

Third. A man who for years lives in the interests of 
business, the daily paper and small talk, loses power of 
imagination and becomes limited in thought. His world 
is not big enough. Association with great characters and 
noble literature will open his eyes to greater things than 
he has ever before dreamed of. An hourin church brings 
a man into touch with the greatest characters and the 
noblest literature. The poems of the Old Testament, the 
ringing notes of the Prophets, the symphonies of the 
Gospels, all suggestive of the mysteries of God and of 
man, kindle the imagination. The worshiper comes forth 
a larger, humbler, more interesting and a better man. 
Kipling’s ‘‘ Recessional’’ caused the heartstrings of all 
English-speaking people to vibrate. It was simply an 
echo of the Prophets, and because it was such, was great. 

Fourth. Men die; institutions live. Aman who wants 
to extend his influence into time will do well to join an 
institution. Whatever have been its shortcomings, one 
institution, the Church, has for nineteen centuries stood 
for righteousness, purity, charity and faith in God and 
man. Such an institution has a right to the support, by 
their sympathy and presence, of all men who look for a 
higher type of manhood in the twentieth century. 

WILLIAM LAWRENCE. 


at its it 
DR. EDWARD McGLYNN 
( Priest of the Church of St Mary's, Newburgh, New York) 


(;” made man asocial animal to be developed through 

human society, without which he would be little 
better than a jabbering ape. If men diligently frequent 
all other gatherings but the church, it is because they 
are more interested in the things to which they devote 
their energies, time and money, while in the things of 
religion their interest is languid or none at all. 

It is a good thing to go to church, because religion is a 
good thing—in fact, the best and greatest thing in the 
world ; and the church is peculiarly the home of religion 
and of its expression in worship. The men who do not 
go to church need most the good things the Church would 
give them. They are living in their lower natures—lives, 
at best, of refined or zesthetic animalism, but more probably 
immoral, corrupt and sensual. Loss of religion, or luke- 
warminess in it, results commonly from violations of the 
moral law—from the loss of honesty, chastity or sobriety. 
Honest, not hypocritical, ck urch-going would bring men 
back to virtue and piety through instruction, prayer and 
worship, through purifying and strengthening sacraments, 
and through sympathy, good example and mutual help. 

Right reason teaches the immortality of the soul, the 
existence of God, the filial relation of man to God, and 
the moral law graven on men’s hearts by the Creator. 
Right reason also teaches that obedience to the moral 
law is necessary for man’s happiness here and _ here- 
after, and for the best good of human society. There- 
fore, if there were no Christian revelation nor Christian 
church at all, wise and true men would form ethical and 
religious societies, to have the immense aid of association 
in the greatest of all concerns. 
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So Christ, as a matter of course, must have advised 
and enjoined the same powerful help to a moral, religious 
and Christian life. The very word that He used for His 
Christian society is given in the Greek as ecclesia, which 
is derived from the idea of congregation. He has sent 
authoritative teachers—we must come together to hear 
them. He has established sacraments to be administered 
by these consecrated teachers—we must come together to 
receive them. He has enjoined upon men the duty of 
belonging to a family larger than the domestic one— 
namely, His Church, in which He has established the 
family altar that is at the same time the family table, at 
which the larger family must come together to commem- 
orate what He has done for us, and to receive a Heavenly 
bread for strength and purification. 


EDWARD McGLYNN. 
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BISHOP JOHN F. HURST 
(Of the Methodist Episcopal Church) 


[| 00k at the steady strain upon you. The average 
American week is one intense effort to get beyond 
the limitations of the week just gone. Every nerve and 
force of body and brain have been under the stress of 
excitement and rush. Six days are enough for the severe 
tension, and break many a one down in the process. 


Let the arngee be stopped every week by one perfect © 


day of rest. The church is essentially a place of rest. 
Every part of the service furnishes relief from the burdens 
and cares of the week. The music brings calm and 
refreshment. The hymns lift one above the plane of the 
secular and commonplace. The lessons from the Bible, 
and the preaching on topics connected with present and 
future accountability, lead one into a new field of thought, 
and give a sense of responsibility and a serious significance 
not at all suggested by the activities of business. 

The Sunday service inevitably develops the mind and 
broadens the areas of knowledge. Many a sermon may 
fail to interest, but now and then one is heard which 
brings the hearer into a new region, such as that of mis- 
sions abroad or humane work at home. A new light may 
be thrown upon the Scriptures by recent research ; the 
relation of Christianity to human society may be seen as 
never before ; and the old Bible may be found to apply in 
a remarkable way to the current needs of men. 

Such an hour proves a veritable epoch. Happy 
moment when a sermon captivates the hearer and takes 
him away from the rut of Saturday, as when Whitefield 
won his victory over a shipbuilder, who, after hearing a 
sermon by that seraph, said: ‘‘I have usually been able 
to build three ships during a sermon, but this time I have 
not been able to lay a single timber.’’ 

Aside from the direct effects of the service there are 
others which the house and the day are sure to suggest. 
The duties of the week are largely combative. One man 
is trying to win. That often means that the other man 
must lose. Nearly all the business of the world is a hand- 
to-hand conflict. But the Church teaches a complete 
change in our relationship to others. The brotherhood of 
all men is the potent gospel of every church. And what 
lesson do we more need in the strife which every street 
and mart force upon us than that the whole earth is really 
a neighborhood, and that every one is kinsman to every 
one else? JouN F. Hurst. 
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RABBI GUSTAV GOTTHEIL 


(The Temple Emanu-Ei, New York City) 


EITHER Catholic nor Jew of the old school would ask 

such a question. ttendance at public service is not 

a matter of choice with them, but of ordinance. With 

the Protestants and modern Jews it is, because they can 

worship where, when and as they choose. Prayers, 

hymns, sermons are provided for them in easily acces- 
sible books. 

All organized religions depend for their existence on 
churches, and churches depend on church-goers. Unless 
a man is wholly indifferent to the faith which he professes 
he ought not to withhold his support; yet even then he 
cannot afford to stay away altogether. In this country, 
churches are largely social institutions. As a young man 
he cannot exclude himself from circles to which his 
parents and relations belong ; and, as a married one, wife 
and children will oblige him to join a church or a temple. 
Is it not better for him to make that place, by his 
coéperation, as satisfactory for himself as possible? 

Again, all social order rests on moral ground. Brute 
force or fear of punishment alone could not secure us a 
day’s peace or a day’s coéperative work of any value. 
Civilization requires organization. But men with dead 
consciences cannot be organized. They may be driven 
together like dumb cattle, but no healthy associate labor 
can be had of them. Now, the only places where con- 
science and duty are presented in their sacred character 
are, as yet, the churches. 

Another element of civilization is free association—the 
expansion of our puny ‘‘1’’ by contact with a ‘“‘ we”’ for 
ideal ends. ‘‘ Lebe im Ganzen!’’ cries the German poet, 
and here again the religious communities are the strong- 
est, the readiest, the best approved medium. Even 
stolid natures have their moments of awakening and feel 
the pulse of the better life throbbing in their hearts ; how 
much more do those who are sufficiently alive to ask for 
reasons why they should go to church or temple. In the 
church, and there alone, the cause of the poor and the 
suffering is constantly pleaded, and charity exalted and 
practiced. Here free association reaches down to the 
lowest strata of society, while elsewhere it remains on 
the level where we ourselves move and have our being. 
Suppose we turn the question the other way about: 
‘‘What good can I do in going to church?” Plenty, I 
say, and [ would like to shame every one into coéperation 
who will not lend a hand before he has answered the 
cui bono question. cs 

I might hint at many other things, as, for instance, what 
benefit a restful hour or two each week must prove to a 
nerve-consuming, progress-stricken age ; or whether our 
religious faculties are not worthy of cultivation. Or I 
might remind my reader that there come times in every 
man’s life when the need of a spiritual haven of refuge is 
anxiously looked for. And is it not wise to prepare such 
a one while strength and joy and hope reign within us? 
Or must we wait till a higher One answers the question 
for us, and we experience, but not without regret, the good 
that there is in going to church ? G. GOTTHEIL. 
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REV. CHARLES H. PARKHURST, D. D. 


(The Madison Square Presbyterian Church, New York City) 


GOmMETIMES there is no good in going to church. It 

depends principally on the church. It is often 
claimed that church attendance is on the decrease. I do 
not know, but even if it is it may possibly be as much due 
to the debility of the churches as to the depravity of the 
people who stay away from them. -People are not going 
to be drawn in by being scolded for staying out. Nor are 
they going to be drawn in—in a way to Sold them—by 
being coaxed in by artificial seductions. The average 
man is too keen-scented to be caught in an ecclesiastical 
trap. A good deal of money is put into the artistic trim- 
mings of sanctuary service. There is no objection to the 
artistic if it is wrought into the body of the service, and 
not availed of aol asso much millinery put on to make 
the service more presentable. The multitudes are not 
hoodwinked. They know how to crowd in for the music, 
and then how to crowd out in time to escape the Law and 
the Gospel. 

The advertising of sensational topics is another way 
the pulpit takes to worry truth into reluctant hearts of 
advertisement-captured congregations. It does not hold 
the people, but it does cheapen the pulpit and set the 
house of God in the same row with the dry-goods stores, 
millinery shops and other institutions that put big head- 
lines in the newspapers, and flaming placards in the front 
windows. We may call the rank and file of people ver 

odless, but they are able to distinguish remarkably well 

etween fact and fiction in matters of religion. I believe 
that ninety people out of a hundred would respect God’s 
house if they were sure that it is God’s house more than 
itis man’s. It takes a good deal besides a pulpit, a choir 
loft and a spire to make a church. 

The sanctuary is only playing with its opportunities and 
groping along the frontiers of its proper domain until it 

ecomes in truth the very house of God, the temple which 
He fills with His presence, a meeting-place between God 
and man, and until the preacher becomes himself an 
apostle made competent by a direct Divine inspiration to 
speak God’s truth into the hearts of men that are tired, 
troubled and sin-sick. CHARLES H. PARKHURST. 
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REV. RUSSELL H. CONWELL, D. D. 


(The Baptist Temple, Philadelphia) 


WE GO to church to worship God; and His attributes 

include all that is noble in life, all that is hopeful in 
death, and all that is beautiful in thought or in Nature. 
What a man worships determines what he is. To sin- 
cerely adore and appreciate goodness, wisdom, power, 
loveliness and intelligence, as exhibited in the character 
of the Christ of the Bible, is to be inspired with the high- 
est thoughts and become a partaker in an increasing 
measure of that grand Divine nature. 

We go to church to reform from evil, to secure strength 
in our weakness, to revive our hope, to obtain comfort in 
grief, to elevate our thinking, to purify and intensify our 
eelings, to preserve and restore our health, to increase 
our knowledge, to arouse our love for all that is good, to 
make our home more sweet, to make society more 
brotherly and peaceful, to get rest from care, to be better 
fitted for business, to secure enthusiasm for heroic deeds, 
and to find pure and permanent happiness. 

The man who goes to church, and uses all its means for 
education and inspiration, is stronger and more beautiful 
in body, more comprehensive and clear in mind, and more 
noble and lovable in every spiritual grace. 

That is the purpose of all church services, from the first 
chord of the organ to the ‘‘amen”’ of the benediction. 
A fitness for righteous living on earth is the Divine pass- 
port to eternal happiness in Heaven. 

That is ‘‘the good of going to church.” 

RussELL H. CONWELL. 
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REV. AMORY H. BRADFORD, D. D. 


(The First Congregational Church of Montclair, New Jersey) 


MEN ought to attend church because there, more and 
better than anywhere else, they are brought face to 
face with the ideal side of life by those whose position 
frees them from the suspicion of ulterior and selfish pur- 
poses. Our time is absorbingly secular and commercial. 
It is occupied with the things that are seen. It has little 
interest in anything which cannot be written in an inven- 
tory. But there is another sphere, and one which has 
most to do with moulding human affairs. Men are always 
like their ideals. Largeness and nobility of character 
and manhood—ability to rise above losses and to be 
brave in the face of suffering and ag em ges 
require that the lines of communication between our- 
selves and that higher sphere which concerns things not 
seen and ideal should be kept open. 

The Church, with all its mistakes—its occasional nar- 
rowness, its controversies over unimportant questions— 
constantly and consistently insists that character is more 
than fame or wealth ; that he who gets riches, but is not 
righteous, is a failure ; and it never allows a man to forget 
that he must reckon with the unseen. The Church com- 
pels men to face the moral order of the world, which is as 
evident and as remorseless as the physical order. If they 
say they believe neither in God, Christ nor the Bible it 
still remains true that righteousness is the loftiest of 
ideals ; that all are in a moral order from which none can 
escape, and that those who do right may be happy, while 
those who do wrong will surely suffer. It is the part of 
wisdom to consider these facts. After all qualifications 
have been made it is beyond reasonable question that the 
Church is the best interpreter of the ideal character and of 
the moral order, and the only institution which must keep 
them in the forefront or be false to itself. 

1 should say, therefore: ‘‘ Attend church that you may 
worship God ; that you may learn of the things of the 
spirit ; that you may be brought face to face with ‘the 
doctrine of grace,’ which in hours of deepest need alone 
can satisfy either the mind or the heart.’”’ If you answer, 
‘I believe in none of these things,’’ then I reply, ‘‘ Attend 
church that you may hear the loftiest ideals presented by 
those who have no selfish ends to subserve, and that you 
may be kept sensitive to the moral order of the world in 
which all men are included, the violation of which means 
ruin and misery, and harmony with which is followed by 
benefit and blessing.”’ Amory H. BRADFORD. 


















ULTURE and 
character come 
through suffering. 
Life is God’s univer- 
sity; happiness is 
the graduating point, 
but trouble and ad- 
versity are among 
the chosen teachers. 
The world is built 
for joy, but man 
comes to his full 
estate through the 
tutelage of sorrow. 
If man washes his 
eyes in tears and 
makes his garments 
white with blood, he, 
too, is promised the throne and sceptre of the 
higher manhood. Suffering is an alchemist 
refining coarseness and transmuting bad into 
good, selfishness intosympathy. Steel is iron 
plus fire. Tools are steel plus gashing axes. 
Statues are marble plus the chisel, whose 
every stroke makes sparks fly. Manhood is 
nature plus the temptations that chisel out 
character. That which lets the beauteous 
crystal out of the geode is not the clear 
shining of thesun. No Phidias ever polished 
his marble with softness and warmth; perfec- 
tion comes through the chisel and the sharp, 
steady, unerring blows of the mallet. 
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No Heroic Leader Has Worn Soft Raiment 


RONZE doors of old cathedrals are all of 
beaten handiwork, and character is ham- 
mered out on the anvil of adversity; wine 
comes through crushing of grapes, and joy is a 
fine spirit oft distilled from bruised affec- 
tions. Sin and selfishness dig great furrows 
in the face, so suffering is sent in to iron 
the lines out smooth again. From Paul to 
Livingstone, what heroic leader hath worn 
soft raiment? What Luther or Lincoln was 
reared in kings’ palaces? It is wrestling 
against opposing winds that works toughness 
into trees and gianthood into men. If the 
poet’s vision is ever fulfilled and we judge 
the angels doing easy duty at home, we must 
first, as veterans of the old guard, achieve 
our scars and hold our tattered flags in fierce 
battles upon a far-off frontier. 

Optimists always, let us not ‘‘ make 
believe’’ and play there are no troubles. 
One form of folly is always to drag the corpse 
into the banquet; another is to try and 
triumph over tragedies by averting our eyes. 


a% 
Life Holds Desert as Well as Garden 


Ba us confess that man, called the son of 

God, groans and travails from cradle to 
grave; that man, the lord of all creation, is 
often unique through his defeats and sor- 
rows. To deny suffering and death is to 
become the philosophers of mist and moon. 
shine. To define life’s adversities as 
figments of the brain imperils intellectual 
integrity. To ignore trouble is to falsify 
facts, to rob our lives of refinement, to muti- 
late Nature and miss life’s true economy. 
Reverses do overtake men; and oftentimes 
the competency of a lifetime melts away ina 
night, and shoulders weakened by old age 
must again begin to dig and delve. 

Ill heaith comes; then the hand forgets its 
cunning and the brain its skill; the pal- 
lid brow, the sunken cheeks, the trembling 
thought proclaims the end. Enemies arise 
to ruin reputation; then the skies rain oblo- 
quy, slander and bitter lies, until all the 
springs of peace are poisoned. Death enters 
the fireside circle; then the vanished feet 
walk not with us and the silenced voice speaks 
to us only in our dreams. These sufferings 
are real; they must be reckoned with, as we 
reckon with gravity. With sturdy brain and 
brave heart let us meet life’s facts, asking no 
intellectual anodyne for paralyzing faculties 
and destroying pain. Calmly let us confess 
that life holds desert as well as garden, holds 
midday, but also midnight. Nor hath any 
one discovered the secret of perpetual peace. 
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DOCTOR HILLIS 


The Higher Uses of Pain and Adversity 


AN hath sought out inventions, fashioned 
conveniences, discovered remedies, but 
it is given to none to achieve an uninterrupted 
career of happiness. A full admission of these 
facts will do much to help us search out the 
higher uses of pain in the economy of Nature. 
The frontier lines of ignorance begin to 
recede when we consider that as men go up 
toward manhood they go toward the possi- 
bility of pain. Suffering is an_ infliction 
to a large, sensitive nature. Coarseness and 
rudeness suffer little, but refinement much. 
The iron bars over a jail window answer the 
wind with no vibrating melody, but the 
Silken threads sing for the gentlest zephyr. 





Editor’s Note—Doctor Hillis’ series of articles, 
under the title ‘‘ The Secrets of a Happy Life,’’ 
began in the Journal of May, 1899, and will be 
continued for several! issues. 


SECRETS OF A HAPPY LIFE 


By Newell Dwight Hillis 
Second Article: Pains that Polish Perfection 
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Man Stands at the Summit of Creation 


HEN we stand at the very limits of 
organized life, we stand at the vanish- 
ing point of suffering. The jellyfish is so 
near nothing that it discerns not the knife 
that divides its parts. The insect of a day is 
open to the accidents of oneday. Birds have 
few fears, dreading only the snake and the 
hawk. The lark feels no remorse for yester- 
day, no fear of food failing to-morrow, has no 
thought of death. When death comes for 
beasts it comes quickly and painlessly. The 
little brain of the humming-bird knows little 
suffering. But man stands at the summit of 
all the animal creation. He unites within 
himself the bee’s skill in hiving, the beaver’s 
skill in building, the bird’s in nest-lining. 
He includes in his little body the special gift 
and grace of every creature in the world 
below him, compacting within himself their 
every source of pleasure. Therefore, the 
accumulated possibilities of pain for all the 
rest of creation are also focalized upon his 
single person. Thus, as manhood increases, 
the possibility of suffering augments. This 
vast mental mechanism, with nerve-line run- 
ning out into land and sea and sky, carries 
with it not only the possibility of infinite 
range and variety and volume of pleasure, 
but also equal possibilities of pain. 

As men go up toward the throne of univer- 
sal sympathy, love and helpfulness, they go 
up toward the possibilities of sympathy, and 
therefore suffering. If a man will descend 
and degrade himself to the beast’s level he 
can free himself from most of the nerve-paths 
along which pains come in. Susceptibility 
to suffering argues man’s nearness to God. 
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Sweetness and Patience Come Through Pain 


ONSIDER the sources of suffering. 
Nearest to our thought are those physical 
in nature. Through no fault of theirs, many 
are born in ill health. Heredity dooms them 
to wear a garment whose warp and woof are 
fiery pains. In mental tone and physical tint 
like produces like. Oaks bear acorns, not 
figs; canaries are not from eagles. In the 
Darwin family there are five generations of 
students of natural history, and in our 
Adams family five of statesmen and scholars! 
Of fifty-one of the world’s great poets, twent;- 
two are known to have had illustrious rela 
tives. The gloomy, tempestuous nature cf 
his mother reappeared in Byron, and the 
weak wiil of Coleridge in his son Hartley. 
Physical suffering generally comes through 
accident or ignorance, or error in personal 
carriage. Some by overzeal in office, street 
or study stretch the cords so tightly that 
they give way. Love and self-sacrifice make 
other martyrs of ill health. What sweetness 
and patience have come from sick-rooms!— 
as splendid shrubs, when their leaves are 
crushed, exhale perfume. Some have borne 
an amount of pain distributed upon them 
through years that if brought together and 
focalized at one time upon one person would 
have equaled a thousand deaths upon the 
inquisitor’s wheel. Yet the temple with 
broken columns and fallen arches is the type 
of these wrecked and suffering lives. 


it 
Doubling Joy Doubles Sorrow 


HE heart and its affections also open up 
avenues through which sufferings enter. 
Whoever rears a home altar and surrounds 
himself with loved ones opens doorways for 
pain. Doubling joy involves the possible 
doubling of sorrow. Rejoicing when the 
child comes involves weeping when the child 
goes. He who goes astray as husband or 
father doth not himself suffer so much as do 
those who love him. The pain of that prod- 
igal began when he came to the husks and 
swine. But the father began to suffer when 
the boy first began to drift away from him. 
Affection protracted that agony through long 
years until the prodigal came to himself 
again. He who buys love pays for it with 
the possibility of pain. Love must suffer 
with the sins and suffering of its dear friends. 
Interest in the welfare of others yields 
suffering. Men are knitted in with their 
kind. The very sight of ignorance and 
wretchedness works sorrow in a sensitive 
mind. Only those who close their eyes 
and selfishly seclude themselves, becoming 
as turtles that draw the head under the 
shell, can be oblivious to the world’s woe 
and poverty, and vice and crime. 

Moreover, the contrasts of life produce 
keen pain. All aspire unto, but few can 
achieve, wealth and position. Ambition to 
excel burns in the peasant as truly as in 
the prince. Failing himself, the poor man 
transfers his ambition to his children. 
Thenceforth he vexes the days and nights 
with ceaseless toil, vainly hoping to buy for 
the child privileges that were denied to the 
parent. Sleeping, he breathes a_ prayer: 
‘* Oh, that my son may never be a drudge!”’ 
Waking, he sighs: ‘‘Oh, that my daughter 
may never suffer as her mother has!’’ 


Constant Prosperity Enervates Men 
UFFERING hath this ministry— it is a safe- 
guard. Constant prosperity enervates. 
Iron is powdered by unceasing electricity, but 
recovers itself when the current intermits. 
Steady sunshine ruins the tropic races, and 
luxury often barbarizes men. The great 
civilizations lie along the snow belt. Men 
grow great only where winter stimulates to 
the best possible use of summer. Frost puts 
tang and crispness into the winesap and 
jonathan, and frost also spices the people’s 
thinking. The iron and granite in the New 
England soil will soon work their way into 
some Webster’s soul. Wealthy parents are 
often put to their wits’ end to invent some 
device to do for their children what poverty 
and adversity did for them. Of old the seer 
said : *‘ And they shall have eaten and filled 
themselves, and waxen fat; then will they 
turn unto other gods, and serve them, and 

provoke Me, and break My covenant.’’ 





If man needed only one throb of pain in 


each organ to teach him the law of health for 


that member he would master every principle | 


of sound living within the period of child- 
hood. Then all his days would be days of 
happiness. 
over the Niagara are iron guards and fences. 
Thus the Ten Commandments are so many 


On either side of that bridge | 


guards and hedges along life’s dangerous | 


way. Man plunges 
bogs and over chasms. 
path to plunge into the thicket where 
scorpions will sting, the thorns prick him 
back into the way. When he would plunge 


through forests, 


past | 
When he leaves the | 


into the bog, nettles sting him back from the | 


slough. When he wanders too 
precipice sharp guards threaten and hold 
him back from the abyss. God organizes His 


compassion and love into laws that restrain | 


from wrong and constrain men toward right. 
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Men Nowadays Have Free Thought 
(/)? ten tntes sufferings are educatory. 

Thereby come all racial progress and 
culture. One man’s pain becomes the next 
man’s pleasure. One man’s craft strikes the 
rock and goes tothe bottom; his death lifts a 
signal over the spot and saves whole fleets. 
One family, mistaking poison for food, perish; 
afterward the generations avoid the deadly 
nightshade. Once liberty of thought was 
unknown. All lips were padlocked. Then 
Huss went to his stake and Savonarola to his 
blazing pile. Soon man had free thought, 
free speech, free action. Each free institu- 
tion cost society a hundred battle-fields. 
The social forces of to-day were not rain-fed, 
but blood-nourished. Free institutions are 
vines; above their roots our fathers slit their 
veins and emptied out their blood, that 
reappeared for us in crimson blossoms. 


it 
Life Converts All Things Upward 


near the | 





HE law of the conservation of energy is | 


the key that unlocks the problem of the 


suffering. Everywhere in Nature and life 
growth is through the conversion of force. 


Fire converts things downward, 
forests into ashes and smoke. Life converts 
things upward. Seeds work the juices and 
solids into trees; heat and pressure convert 
limestone and iron into blood-red marble. 
In the forests when the frost falls the nuts 
are made sweetly plump, and wild grapes 
lose their tartness. In Nature’s fierce 
crucible carbon is turned to flashing dia- 
mond. In the world of pottery it is fire that 
burns the artist’s delicate tracery into the 
texture of porcelain. Inthe animal kingdom 
silence tells us the music of the fields began 
with the fear and pain of birds. The robin’s 
first note was a cry of danger. 
notes of warning and alarm were developed 
upward into the liquid music of the lark and 
the melting rapture of the hermit thrush. 
In statecraft, too, the law holds good. 


i% 
Suffering is Appointed for the Soul 


ULFILLING these exalted duties in Nature, 
suffering is also appointed for the soul. 
With more than a father’s affection, with 
more than a mother’s love, God sends pain 
tomen. Suffering comes under Divine com- 


changing 


mission. Sorrows do not riot through life. 
Men are not atoms buffeted hither and 
thither. Troubles are appointed to refine 


away our grossness; to transmute selfishness 
into self-sacrifice; to destroy vice; to trans- 
figure all our life. Refused, troubles bruise 
without softening; crush without maturing. 
Accepted and rightly used they change their 
nature and become joys. Tears are seeds; 
planted, they blossom into joy and gladness, 

In his celebrated painting Delaroche has 
assembled a court’ of universal genius. 
Around an imaginary art tribunal stand 
the sages, orators, philosophers, reformers 
and martyrs who have achieved eminence. 

Strange, passing strange, that those who 
stand in the forefront, preeminent for their 
ability, are alike preéminent for their suffer- 
ings! Denied his ambition and the promised 
land, Moses leads the immortal band. Blind, 
Homer feels his way. Then comes Paul, 
flogged and stoned out of all semblance of a 
man. Exiled, Dante, too, is there, whose 
Inferno in life best interprets his Inferno of 
death. There, too, is Milton, broken-hearted 
and blind. Now comes One who leads all that 
goodly company. His name is ‘‘ above every 
name.”’ And whence His supremacy? 
This is His secret: ‘‘ His visage was so 
marred more than any man, and His form 
more than the sons of men.’’ 


| 
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Summer 
Suits 


Fashionable 
sack suits of 
dark blue 
serge or the 
popular wors- 
ted stripes, 
elegantly 
made and fin- 
ished, perfect 
in fit and full 
guaranteed. 


$15 


These are the 
famous Hart, 
Schaffner & 
Marx gar- 
ments, “‘ the 
clothes that 

fit and keep 
their shape.” 
They are worn 
by well-dressed 
business and 
professional 
men in every 
large city in 
the United 
States. 































Every man 
who cares for his 
personal appear- 
ance should have 
our New Style 
Book “A,” beau- 
tifully illustrated 
with half-tone 

pictures 
from life; sent 
free for the asking. 


Be sure to look 
for this trade-mark 





HSM) 


inside the collar of 
the coat. 


Our garments are sold only 
through the dealer. Ask for 
“art, Schaffner & Marx 
Guaranteed Clothing.” If your 
dealer does not keep 
it write to us for the 
address of one who 
does. Send to-day for 
our NEW STYLE BOOK ‘‘A,” 
showing what well-dressed men 
will wear this Summer. It is free. 


Hart, Schaffner & Marx, chicago 


Largest Makers in the World of Fine Clothing for Men 








“JUST DELICIOUS” 


[OWNEY’S Beticons 


‘* Name on Every Piece ’’ 
Dark or light, to suit all preferences. The most 
famous—the most delicious of confections. 
A Sample Package for 10 cents in stamps 


When not to be had of dealers, we will send, on 
receipt of price: 1-lb. box, 60 cts.; 2-lb. box, $1.20; 
3-Ib. ben, 1.80; 5-lb. box, $3.00. Delivered free in 
the United States. Address correspondence to 


The Walter M. Lowney Co., Dept. B, Boston, Mass. 
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SPECIALAA2%2 
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__ CORLISS, COON 8 CO. 





The Corliss styles of straight lap collars 
here shown are worn by discriminating 
dressers. Best four-ply linen—designed 
to become—made to fit. An up-to-date 
mannish effect. Five heights. Price 15 
cents ; two for a quarter. Your dealer will 
supply you. If not, send to us—mention 
size desired. 
Send for booklet of Corliss styles—sent free. 


CORLISS, COON & CO., Dept. H, Troy, N. Y. 





Artistic Handkerchiefs “7... 
ene eM FIELD, 247-861 Man Stree 
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HOW TO BE PRETTY THOUGH PLAIN 





By Mrs. Humphry 


Third Article: The Figure, the Hands and the Feet 


BEST advice to give to 
the girl who- would 
attain a»graceful fig- 
ure is contained in two 
words: Avoid exaggeration. 
We all know how disappoint- 
ing, if not actually annoying, 
it is to see a pretty face associ- 
ated with an awkward figure or 
an uncouth gait. Now, graceful- 
ness is almost always capable of 
being cultivated, to some degree at least, even 
in cases which may seem to be of the hope- 
less sort. Calisthenics have converted many 
an awkward girl into an unrecognizably grace- 
ful and charming edition of her former self. 


% 
Growing Girls Should be Made to Rest 


ANY a growing girl has her figure and car- 
riage ruined for life by want of care, and 
more particularly motherless girls, who have 
no kind elder to make them lie down for at 
least an hour every day. This is a very sim- 
ple precaution against possible mischief, but 
its very simplicity causes it to be disregarded. 
The recumbent posture averts many an evil. 
The shoulders should be perfectly flat upon 
the couch, and the head be only slightly 
raised. If the girl wishes to rcad while she 
is lying down her book should be supported 
upon a reading-stand, and so placed that the 
light may fall upon the pages from behind. 
Girls are such active, vigorous creatures 
that they often object to lying down in this 
way, but a careful mother may easily learn how 
to turn this restful time into a pleasure. If 
the daily rest is omitted the girl frequently 
becomes flat-chested, round-shouldered, awk- 
ward and stooping, often crooked, and, realiz- 
ing her deficiencies, she is shy and uncomfort- 
able, abashed and miserable, when she might 
have been bright, gay, smiling and happy. 


it 
Gymnastic and Calisthenic Exercises Essential 


N ALMOST all cases improvement will re- 
sult from gymnastic and calisthenic exer- 
cises, from rowing, drilling and swimming. 
But it is absolutely necessary that the patient 
should be mindful constantly of her own 
bearing. She must hold her shoulders back, 
her head up and her chest forward. At first 
this position should be studied before a mir- 
ror, when it will be found to be much sim- 
pler than it sounds—in fact, it is only the 
ordinary attitude of a healthy child when 
standing erect. At first this position will 
cause some stiffness, but, if persevered in 
and accompanied by calisthenic exercises, or 
even games, like lawn-tennis, it will soon 
become natural, easy and graceful. As there 
is often some cause for the loss of constitu- 
tional elasticity and vigor, from which round 
shoulders frequently proceed, the cause 
should be sought out and attended to. 
Simple exercises, admirably calculated to 
make the back strong and supple, are 
swinging on the rings to be found in most 
gymnasiums, circling the horizontal bar, 
bending forward and endeavoring to touch 
the toes without flexing the knees. 


a% 
Shoulder Braces are of Little Use 


ITH regard to round shoulders, various 
braces have been devised to hold the 
shoulders back. They are almost useless, 
and should not be relied on to do more than 
encourage the patient to hold her spine erect, 
her head up and her shoulders back. Every 
girl who appreciates the value of a good 
figure and a graceful carriage of the arms 
should assiduously practice such exercises as 
moving the arms in a free circle from the 
shoulder, and should not be satisfied until 
she can get her shoulders into such a state of 
suppleness that she can touch together the 
backs of her hands behind her waist without 
rotating her arms inward. Rotation of the 
right arm or hand inward is in the opposite 
direction to that taken by the hand in screw- 
ing ina gimlet or a corkscrew. 

For any one who can afford it massage is 
highly beneficial to weak backs, stiff backs 
and round shoulders. This is effected by 
vigorously kneading, rubbing and pinching 
the soft structures on each side of the spine 
along its whole length while the patient lies 
on her face. The process should be gone 
through once or twice a day, or oftener, and 
kept up for ten minutes, at least, each time, 
until a distinct improvement is noticed. 









Editor’s Note—Mrs. Humphry’s series, ‘‘ How 
to be Pretty Though Plain,’’ began in the April 
issue of the Journal with ‘The Complexion and 
its Care.”” In the May issue ‘“‘ The Care of the 
Hair "’ was discussed. As Mrs. Humphry’s mail 
has to be sent to England no letter of inquiry 
will be forwarded to her unless it bears a five-cent 
stamp, and no answer will be given by her unless 
the writer incloses a self-addressed envelope con- 
taining a five-cent stamp to be exchanged by Mrs. 
Humphry for its equivalent in English postage. 


Some Beneficial Outdoor Amusements 
ALISTHENICS for girls should cultivate 
a graceful movement, and promote 
beauty as well as health and strength, but 
they should not be indulged in unless tne 
gymnastic dress is sufficiently loose. 
Among open-air amusements there is no 
form of exercise more pleasant or more 
healthful for women than that of rowing. 
For women of ordinary physique, young or old, 
the exercise is not at all too heavy nor violent; 
it is easily limited, and tends to the good 
development of the muscles of the arms and 
chest. The skill shown in managing a boat 
gives an agreeable sense of power, and helps 
to create a feeling of independence. The 
conditions, also, in which rowing is done are 
all health-giving and pleasurable. The loose 
dress, without which no free mor correct 
movements are possible, the open air, the 
constant exercise and the changing scene 
which the boat makes possible, are all 
provocative of quick-springing blood, and 
animated use, not only of the bodily powers, 
but of the mental powers as well. 


% 
Increasing and Decreasing the Weight 


HE following diet for those who wish to 
decrease their weight has at least the 
merit of moderation: Lean meat (no fat), 
poultry, game and fish, toast, eggs, crust of 
bread, green vegetables, and salads without 
oil; beverages, tea and coffee, with saccha- 
rin instead of sugar, and very little milk (no 
cream). No drink at luncheon or dinner, 
but an hour afterward, lemonade, lime-juice, 
raspberry syrup and other acid drinks may 
be taken in moderation. No stimulants and 
very little milk should be used. 
Plenty of exercise, and hill-climbing, walk- 
ing, running, riding, cricket, tennis, golf, etc. 
For those who wish to increase their weight 
the following diet is advised: Fat beef, mut- 
ton, pork, etc.; thick soups with rice, tapi- 
oca, barley or bread in them; plenty of good 
sweets; plenty of sugar in puddings; 
pastry, bread, butter, milk puddings, sweet 
jellies, custards, creams, and all kinds of 
vegetables; tea, coffee, cocoa, chocolate 
and milk. Thin persons may drink at 
their meals—in fact, should make a prac- 
tice of doing so. But they should avoid 
pickles, acids of every kind, lemons, lemon- 
ade, salt meat and salt fish. 


it 
Thin Women Must Not Lose Their Tempers 


O THIN woman can afford to lose her 
temper. ‘‘ Nothing,’’ says a good au- 
thority, ‘‘ will make you so angular or give 
your face such an undesirable look as the free 
indulgence of your own will.’’ 

A girl who was thin to a really painful 
degree gained thirty pounds in sixty days on 
the following régime: Twelve hours’ sleep a 
day; a well-ventilated and cold room to 
sleep in, with lots of fresh air all night; 
light down coverlets for warmth, and hot 
water bags at the feet if they were cold; 
loose, light clothing at all times, with plenty 
of space about the chest, shoulders and 
waist; a diet of cereals, cocoa, fresh fruits 
and starchy vegetables, potatoes, beans, etc., 
milk and cream—everything of a warming, 
fat-producing nature in the way of food; 
warm baths, though not too frequently. 


Proper Way to Lace the Corset 


HE advantage of having a good corset- 
maker who has studied anatomy is so 
patent that it need scarcely be insisted on. I 
am far from wishing to encourage lacing, but 
if girls and women will lace I should like to 
point out how it may be done with the least 
possible injury to the body. 

Instead of one long stay-lace three short 
ones should be used. The top one should be 
carried down to a depth of about five eyelet 
holes, and there should be a bountiful provi- 
sion of the lace left here in order to give 
abundant breathing room to the lungs, per- 
mitting the chest to expand to the fullest, 
and allowing long, deep breaths to be drawn 
without that peculiar catch which denotes 
injurious tightness. There need be no exag- 
gerated looseness, but only sufficient to afford 
perfect freedom from pressure. Instead of 
spoiling the looks of the figure this method 
of lacing actually improves it. 

The second lace should fill the eyelet holes 
below the first one down to the waist-line, 
and should end there. It is sometimes even 
advisable to leave an eyelet hole on each side 
free from lacing between the first and second 
Stay-lace. But the object of the whole 
arrangement is to enable the second one to 
be drawn tight without squeezing in the 
upper part of the figure in the least. And the 
third lace, in the same way, enables the 
wearer to avoid pressure on the hips, where 
it is highly injurious and dangerous. 


Keeping the Skin in Healthful Condition 


IL of almonds, and almonds, are very good 
for the skin; the former is an excellent 
substitute for cold cream, and the latter, 
crushed, may be used instead of soap. A few 
drops of benzoin added to the water used as 
a lotion keeps the skin soft and prevents 
wrinkles prematurely appearing. Lemon 
also may be used instead of soap. During 
the day it is better to rub the hands with a 
little lemon juice than to use soap, and no 
manicure is required for hands thus treated. 
Half a teaspoonful of the best glycerine 
and rose water, 
tepid water and used daily, will do much 
toward keeping the hands soft. 

To cure chilblains, which in winter affect 
some people, take equal parts of white vine- 
gar, spirits of turpentine and an egg and shake 
them well together in a bottle. Then rub 
this on gently. This is for unbroken ones. 

For broken chilblains an ointment to be 
applied night and morning may be made 
from benzonate of zinc, one scruple, mixed 
well with one ounce of fresh lard. 

In washing the feet the water should not be 
very hot, as it has a weakening tendency. 
Cold water is invigorating, but the chill 
should be taken off for winter use. Oncea 
week the foot bath should consist of warm 
water, and a good lather of soap should be 
made. The feet ought to be rubbed with a 
ball of sandstone, and afterward dried with 
a rough towel and plenty of friction. 


% 
The Best Treatment for Thin Arms 


HIN arms should be carefully concealed. 
They have an impoverished look that robs 
their owner of some of her dignity. If the 
arms are unduly long, as they occasionally 
are, the effect may be neutralized by wearing 
wide bands of black velvet fastened with 
pretty buttons or clasps or buckles. This 
reduces the apparent length of the arms. 

‘* Thin arms,’’ says M. Charles Blanc, the 
great French authority on dress, ‘‘ denote 
bad health and an enfeebled race.’’ The 
best remedy is to wash the arms with a fine 
lather of soap at least twice a day, and to dry 
them thoroughly and rub them vigorously. 
This treatment brings the pores into action 
and induces a healthy condition of the skin. 

Rubbing with a soft chamois leather is 
excellent for the skin, giving it both smooth- 
ness and gloss. A girl who was much trou- 
bled with an eruptive disorder on her arms 
was advised to procure a very soft chamois 
leather, and gently but persistently to rub the 
skin for a few moments daily. 
and never suffered from the same disfiguring 
cause again. The arms and shoulders are 
greatly improved by being rubbed in the 
same way, but the chamois must be very soft. 


it 
Concerning the Care of the Hands 


OFT white hands are always one of the 

principal points of a refined appearance, 

and for that reason women of all ages have 
most carefully attended to their hands. 

The care of the hands cannot be said to be 
neglected nowadays, when so many persons 
employ the manicure, who scrapes the nails 
and makes them of a lovely pink, pushes 
back the skin from the little white half- 
moons at the base, cuts the nails in a cres- 
cent which exactly follows the outline of the 
half-moons, and ends by washing the hands 
ina preparation that makes them both smooth 
and white, temporarily, if not permanently. 
The hands look extremely well after the 
manicure’s task has been finished, although 
Erasmus Wilson says that the nails should 


never be scraped nor cleaned with any instru- | 


ment save the nailbrush. The only other 
implement needed is the small ivory presser. 


it 


An Excellent Lotion for the Hands 


HE following mixture has been recom- 
mended for making the hands white: 
Upon a tablespoonful of scraped horseradish 
pour halfa pint of hot milk. When this cools 
bottle it, retaining the horseradish in the 
milk. After having washed the hands rub 
them over with this lotion and then rub them 
dry with a soft towel. 

No woman should be without lemons on 
her toilet-table. They are almost as neces- 
sary as soap. Nothing in the world bleaches 
the skin and hands like a little diluted 
lemon juice applied at night, and, strange to 
say, unlike most bleaches, it softens the 
complexion. Then the finest of manicure 
acids is made by dropping a teaspoonful of 
lemon juice in a cupful of tepid water. This 
removes all stains from nails and skim, and 
loosens the cuticle naturally, and much better 
than any sharp instrument. 


it 
Caring for the Muscles of the Hands 


HE hands soon show the effects of age, and 
one thing which much conduces to a pre- 
mature shrinking of the muscles of the hands, 
and which is answerable for half the wrinkled 
palms and fingers we see at an age at which, 
normally, they should Be fresh and firm, is 
that wretched habit of wearing gloves and 
sleeves that are too tight. Too tight gloves 
must have their influence on the development 
of the muscles wherever the circulation is 
at all defective. 

The nails should be filed each day, but 
seldom cut. The eccentricity of wearing the 
nails long and pointed should never be 
observed. The ideal nail is just long enough 
to protect the tip of the finger. 


mixed well with a little | 


She did so | 


June, 1899 


'RoyAL WorcESTER 


JHE DowAGER 
CORSET 





— 
THE BEST CORSET MADE 


FOR STOUT FIGURES 


Made in three lengths; Extra long, long and 
medium, Sizes 22 to 43 inches. 

Style 550, Heavy Coutil, Satteen Strips. Sizes 22 
to 30, $2.00; 31 to 36, $2.25; 37 to 43, $2.50. 
White, Drab and Black, 

Style 550, Extra-Heavy Netting, Satteen Strips, for 
Summer Wear. White only. Same prices as above. 


RoyAL Worcester Corsets 
JHE DOWAGER CORSETS 


ARE SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


Ask your dealer FIRST, If he can’t supply you, a 
Money Order sent us, with the size, length an color 
plainly specified, will bring corset to youjfree of 
expense. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


WORCESTER CORSET COMPANY 


WORCESTER, MAss. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Child’ s 
Ankle 


Gurns 


we have a Shoe embodying 


an entirely new 
and successful device which holds the ankle firmly 


but gently, at the same time giving Support to the 
Arch of the Foot, where the real weakness lies. 


Ir Sour Critad Goes Sa 


we have another Shoe to correct that awkward 

habit—both inexpensive, do the work effectually 

and give perfect satisfaction. 

For many other Specialities exclusively our own, 
See our New Catalogue ( for 4c. postage) with 


| Over 1000 IlLlustrations 


Everything that Children wear, at moderate 
prices. 


60-62 West 23d St., N. Y. 


AGraceful Carriage 


is impossible with a leather heel 
that wears off at the edge, making 
the step insecure and irregular. 


Dykes Rubber Heel 


obviates jar of leather heel on 
pavement, gives secure footing 
and elastic step. Applied to an 
shoe. With screen (paheats pend- 
ing), as shown in illustration, 
the heel cannot work loose from 
the shoe or the rubber spread. 
Accept no substitute with washers 
—washers work loose. 




















It fits any shoe—men’s or women’s—any shoemaker 
can apply it, any wearer will tell you its value, any 
dealer wp it for you. If he won’t, send outline of 
heel and 50 cents for pair, prepaid. 


J. L. DYKES CO., Rubber Manufacturers, Dept. F, Chicage 
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Jor Gourists 


FOREIGN PAPERS AT A MODERATE PRICE 


Wedding Invitations 


Specifications Furnished on Application 
Mail Orders receive Special Attention 


Dempsey & Carroll 
26 West 23d Street, - Yew York 
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WITH PHOTOGRAPHS FROM NATURE BY 
HENRY TROTH AND A. R. DUGMORE 


The wild flowers which blossom under the sunny skies of June are 
considered in this article—the fourth of the series. Previous articles 
in the March, April and May issues related especially to the flowers 
which bloom in Nature’s garden during those months. 





WOOD, FLAME, OR PHILADELPHIA LILY 


Wood Lily, or Philadelphia Lily—(i/inm Philadelphicum). 
—Erect, as if conscious of being strikingly handsome, the wild 
orange-red Lily lifts a large, flame-colored, spotted chalice that 
suggests a trap for catching sunbeams. Defiant of the sun's 
scorching rays in the dry, oper woods and thickets where it 
grows—its Western prototype (ZL. wxbellatum) blooms also on 
dry prairies—the flower neither nods nor droops even during 
prolonged droughts, and yet many people confuse it with 
the gracefully pendent swaying bells of the Meadow Lily. 
Day-flying insects, that love a shining mark rather than the 
heavy perfume of some 
Lilies by which night 
fliers are guided to their 
nectar, constaitly visit 
this species.  Flat- 
winged seeds to be blown 
-far and wide, and offsets 


FIELD, OR MEADOW LILY 


Yellow, Canada, Field, or Meadow Lily (/.. Canadense), 
with gracefully pendent swaying bells, will grow in a swamp 
rather than forego moisture. 7, the Celtic for white, 
from which the family derived its name, makes these 
bright-hued flowers blush to own it. Seedsmen who export 
quantities of our superb native Lilies to Europe supply the 
bulbs so cheaply that no one need wait four years for 
flowers from seed or go without their splendor in our over- 
conventional Coleus-bordered gardens. Season, June—July. 


from the root consisting 
of narrow, jointed, 
fleshy scales, make in- 
crease doubly sure, 
Season, June—July. 
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Large Yellow Lady's 
Slipper, or Whippoor- 
will’s Shoe—(Cvpi ipe- 
dium hirsutum), Orchid 
Family.—Swinging out- 
ward from a leaf-clasped 


RHODODENDRON 












Rhododendron, or Great Laurel, or 
Rose Tree, or Rose Bay—( Ahododendron 
maximum). Heath Family.—Great clusters 
of rose-colored flowers varying to white 
sprinkled with yellowish spots inside the 
five-parted corolla are set like bouquets in 
the midst of dark leathery leaves at the end 
of sticky stems that discourage visits of 
undesirable insects. They glorify the 
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Larger or Hyssop 
Skull-Cap—(Sculellaria 
integrifolia). Mint 
Family.—In fields, thick- 
etsand woods, short and 
slender racemes of blue 
flowers rise from one to 
two feet high at the end 
of square stems set with 
opposite leaves, the en- 
tire plant being softly 
hoary with down. An 
































































mountainors regions of the Eastern United 
States, especially the Alleghenies, 
Cultivated varieties, now so extensively 
grown on lawns in this country, are the 
offspring of the Catawba Rhododendron 
(RK. Catawbiense), bearing lilac-purple 
flowers, a more Southern species, yet 
perfectly hardy, which the great Rhodo- 
dendron is not. These shrubs have 
famously strong, hard wood that weighs 
thirty-nine pounds tothe cubic foot. ‘The 
Mountain Laurel weighs five pounds more. 
Season, June—July. 


stem, the flaunted beauty 
of this Orchid attracts us 
not less than the insects, 
for which its adornment, 
form and mechanism are 
so marvelously adapted. 
Parallel purplish lines 
converging toward the 
circular opening of the 
inflated pale yellow 


arched, helmetlike ap- 
pendage—a family char- 
acteristic swells the 
upper lip of the two- 
lipped calyx; the upper 
lip of the two-lipped 
corolla is also much en- 
larged above; four sta- 
mens arranged in pairs, 
and one pistil with a 
two-lobed = style rising 
from a four-lobed ovary, 
complete the nec essary 
analysis of this plant. 
Season, May—August. 


it 


Lupine, or Old 
Maid's Bonnet, or 
Wild Pea—(Lupinus 
perennis). Pea Family. 

Farmers once thought 
this plant preyed upon 
the fertility of their soil, 
as we see in the deriva- 
tion of its name from 

HYSSOP SKULL-CAP lupus, a wolf, whereas 

the Lupine thrives best 

in sandy places, by rail- 
road tracks and in sterile waste-land, where even it would often 
burn out did not its root penetrate to astonishing depths. It 
spreads far and wide in thrifty colonies, reflecting the vivid color 
of June skies in its sprays of pea-shaped blossoms until, as 
rhoreau says, “the earth is blued with it.’’ Season, May—June. 
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American, or Mountain Laurel, or Calico Bush, or Spoon- 
wood—(Kalmia latifolia). HUeath Family.—It would be well if 
Americans, when making pilgrimages to scenes of supreme 
natural beauty, visited the mountains and rocky wooded hillsides, 
ravines and moist tree-girt uplands when the Laurel isin its glory; 
when masses of its lovely pink-and-white blossoms, set in the 
dark evergreen leaves, flush the landscape. We have only to 
prepare a border of leaf-mould, take up the young plants without 
injuring the roots or allowing them to dry, hurry them into the 
ground and prune back the bush a little, to establish the Laurel 
in our dooryards, where it will bloom freely after the second 
year, Season, May— June 


PITCHER PLANT 


Pitcher Plant, or Side- 
Saddle Flower,or Huntsman’s 
Cup—(Sarracenia purpurea). 
Pitcher Plant Family.—As this 
plant thrives in dishes of water 
on a veranda, a journey to its 
native bogs to gather speci- 
mens is well worth while. 
The round red-purple and 
greenish-yellow nodding 
flower has few claims upon our 
attention, Thatis centred on 
the urn-shaped, leathery leaves 
which are usually half filled 
with rain water when we 
gather them, and in which 
countless insects meet their 
death. A sweet secretion 
within the pitcher’s rim invites 
insects downward over a slip- 
pery surface. To crawl back 
through the bristles is next to 
impossible; to ascend by the 
perpendicular flight necessary 
to escape them is hard, and 
few escape drowning. Analy 
sis seems to prove that the 
secretion acts as an intoxi- 
cant. Season, May—June. 


WILD LUPINE, OR WILD PEA 


Pink Lady’s Slipper, or Moc- 
casin Flower—(Cypripedium 
acaule), Because most people 
cannot forbear picking this flower, 
which seems too beautiful to be 
found outside a millionaire’s hot- 
house, it is becoming so rare that 
the finding of one in the woods has 
hecome the event of a day's walk. 
From the midst of its spreading 
purplish brown-and-green petals 
and sepals hangs a violet-pink in- 
flated pouch, slit in front and lined 
with white hairs, making a trap for 

mall bees from which there is no 
exit without passing beneath the 
stigma and smearing their backs 
with sticky pollen from the two 
anthers. This pollen, which must 
be rubbed off on the stigma of the 
next flower visited, enables it to 
produce fertile seed. ‘‘ Cross-fertil 
ization,”’ says Darwin, “ results in 
offspring which vanquish the off- 
spring of self-fertilization in the 


LARGE YELLOW LADY’S SLIPPER 


pouch guide the bee into the mouth of the trap, 
where a tuft of white hairs within brushes off 
the pollen it has brought from another flower be- 
fore it wanders over the slippery inner surface 
im its futile efforts to escape by the way it 
entered. Finally, having passed beyond the 
stigma, it covers itself with fresh glutinous 
pollen as it crawls out through one of the small 
orifices close to the anthers, thus effecting 
cross-fertilization—the chief aim of the Orchid 
family. Three sepals, two of them united 
under the pouch, and two petals (beside the 
pouch) are long, narrow, wavy or twisted and 
* a brownish color. The smaller Yellow 
; - » Slipper (C. parviflorum) has a brighter 
olor and a delicate fragrance. Orchids are 
Hot difficult to transplant when their natural 
haunts are imitated. Study of the contriv- struggle for existence.” Large bees 
ances hy which they compel insects to fulfill find the exit of the pouch too small 
their desires suggests mental powers in the and so perish in their gorgeous 
Vegetable kingdom. Season, May—July. PINK LADY’S SLIPPER prison. Season, May—June. 





AMERICAN, OR MOUNTAIN LAUREL 
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| | OUR PRESIDENTS 
f ARE BURIED , 


ay ba 

a. om QF THE twenty-four men who have occupied the 

|| yeaa" ie a!) Hanae office of President of the United States since this 

’ nation asserted its independence, only three are living i 
wh ; Sore ar ” Grover Cleveland, Benjamin Harrison and William 

co McKinley. The first complete collection of views of 

the burial places of the other Presidents is published 

on this and the following page. Many of the photo- 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 





] 1 secluded he near a wooded dell at Mount Vernon, Virginia, on the bank of the Potomac, George Washington chose h . 
place Around the iult there are beautiful trees, and Southern shrubbery grows profusely. Over the door is the verse begit graphs were taken expressly for the JOURNAL, and all 
*]T am the Re rrection and the Life’; and at the outer gateway there is a tablet inscribed, “ Within this enclosure rest the remains 1 : 
George W ngtor Phrous the ir gate may be seen two marble sarcophagi containing the remains of Washington and his wife show the tombs and graves as they appear to-day. 








JOHN ADAMS AND JOHN QUINCY ADAMS THOMAS JEFFERSON JAMES MADISON > 
Within sight of h beautiful home at Montpelier, Orar 
County, Virginia, where he died in 1836, Jame M 
buried with his be ed D ‘ ‘ 1th) 5 er 
great a fa rite a i iff 


"" 





paedis | hL 





JAMES MONROI ANDREW JACKSON MARTIN VAN BUREN 
Dying in New York City, James Monroe wa ried there; but, Like several of the early Presidents, Andrew Jackson was In the rural cemetery at Kinderhook, on the Hudson, New 
in accordance with the wishes of the people of his native State, buried beside at his homestead, The Hermitage, near York, not far from Lindenwald, his attractive home, Martin Van 
Virginia, } body Was remove t tichmond a r terred i Nashville, Tenr This corner of the estate was afterward Buren sleeps. The monument at his grave is of granite, of modest 
Hollywood Cemetery Over the wrave in elaborate monument ought by the of Tennessee and given to the State. design, and simply inscribed His wife rest veside him 
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WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON JOHN TYLER JAMES K. POLK 
» ted u tiful knoll, about two hundred feet above Of all the Presidents who have passed away, there is only one In the garden of his home at Nashville, Tennessee, the eleventh 
the © River ear the Nort Bend Station, in Ohio, is the tomb John Tyler, whose grave is unmarked—even by a stone. Ivler President of the United States, James K. Polk, buried The 
William Henry Harrison, the er of lippecanwoe It is is buried at the foot of a magnolia tree in Il ywood Cemetery, homestead is situated near the State Capito tomb itself, 
recently been rebuilt. Surrounding it there are tine old trees Richmond, Virginia, near the tomb of President Monrve being of fine white marble, is a conspicuous ob 

















AL B4, 
J sea 
IRGINIA gave 


seven of her sons 






to serve as rulers, five 
ban of whom now repose 

in the Old Dominion. 

The Empire State is the resting place of four ; Tennessee 
contains the tombs of three; Ohio is the burial place 
of as many more; Massachusetts, the only State which 
has ever been represented in the Presidency by 
both father and son, has the comforting thought that 
they lie side by side in the old town where they were 
born; and New Hampshire, Pennsylvania, Illinois and 


Kentucky are the States where the remaining four sleep 
All the pictures in this interesting collection have been 
so arranged as to show the order in which the Presidents 
served the nation—save that John Quincy Adams 
followed James Monroe. 





MILLARD FILLMORE 





ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


In Oak Ridge Cemetery, Springfield, Hlinois, stands an_ impos 
ing monument to mark the resting place of Abraham Lincoln 
Mrs. Lincoln was buried beside her husband The grounds are 


now the property of the State of Illinois. 


RUTHERFORO BIRCHARO HAYES 
ent 4 are Cr] } =. 
Lucy WES “HAYES 

Pe ae oN 





RUTHERFORD B. HAYES 


\ monument made of granite quarried at Dummerston Mountain, in 
Vermont, near scenes dear to the Hayes family, was erected in 1881, in 
Oakwood Cemetery, Fremont, Ohio, by ex- President Rutherford B. Hayes, 
on the death of his wife. Since then he, too, has been interred there. 
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FRANKLIN PIERCE 


fe and childres “The Minot. Enc 
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ANDREW JOHNSON 


JOURNAL 
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ZACHARY TAYLOR 


ry, on the north side of the Brownsboro Pike, four or f I 
the place was formerly a part of the farm where Taylo i 
{ e lay family are buried in this cemet An imy ing 
ption reads ss ive ende ed to y in im read 


vv, i eos” ey 





JAMES BUCHANAN 





> 
eal. 
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ULYSSES S. GRANT 


Several years before his death Andrew Johnson chose for his Crowning the crest of a ff in Riverside P N: ‘ 
grave a spot on a height in Greeneville, Tennessee, and there he City, high above the Hudson River , my Gey Pe 
vas buried. The place is now known as Monument Hill. It i monument to General Ulysses S. Grant fn . at 
owned by the Johnson family. ta onument marks the grave ft all the Presidential memoria 


JAMES A. GARFIELD 


With the exception of the Grant memorial, the 
monument erected to General James A. Garfield, 
in Lakeview Cemetery, Cleveland, Ohio, is the 
finest of all the Presidents’ tombs. 





CHESTER A. ARTHUR 


The monument at the grave of Chester A. Arthur, Rural Cemetery, 
Albany, New York, is in the form of an ange! placing a pa ea t 
sarcophagus. It is a beautiful piece of sculpture. At the base there 
appears only the simple inscription, “ Arthur.” 
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Se a a a a 
Sixth Article: The Kitchen 


HE kitchen should receive quite as 


' much attention in the matter of 
arrangement as any other room in the 
Shouse It should be, above all things, 


light, with plenty of ventilation secured by 
means of either a lantern roof or by an 


THE LADIES’ 


A GALVANIZED iron sink is quite the best 

cheap sink obtainable, provided it has a 
galvanized back running up about eight inches 
or a foot. Woodwork around the sink should 
be avoided for sanitary reasons. The ordinary 
yraniteware sink of blue and white is 
but it chips easily 


good, 


A drain-board should be 
placed to the left of the sink. It is grooved, 








. 
THE ARRANGEMENT OF THE KITCHEN 


ample number of iron registers inserted in 
the walls, immediately under the ceiling, 
and opening to the outer air. 

The walls of the kitchen should be of hard 
plaster, painted in enamel white, so that they 
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THE HOUSE PRACTICAL 


By Wilham Marti 
Art Editor of The Ladies’ Home Journal, 


Fohuson 


and Author of “Inside of a Hundred Homes” 


Sa Be 


JOURNAL 
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HE refrigerator should be kept outside of 
the kitchen, if possible, and access to 
it obtained through a sliding panel in the 
wall, as shown in the illustration rhe ice is 
put in from the outside The refrigerator 
should be raised about twelve or fifteen 
inches from the floor so that the drip pan 
underneath may be of considerable size and 
easily accessible Phe cup ol the refrigerator 
may also, of course, be more casily cleaned 
The only articles of furniture needed in 
the kitchen are one or more tables, a high 
chair or stool that the cook may sit upon 
while at work, and perhaps one or two other 
chairs, but all painted enamel white. Nodark 
spots nor corners are permissible Every 
particle of dirt falling upon the floor or fur 
niture should be readily seen, so that the 
entire apartment may be kept immaculate. 


it 


A TOWEL-RACK should be near the stove 
that is, a rack for the towels used for 
dishes. The roller towel should be back of 
the door nearest the sink Many kitchens in 
the country have no running water insick 
Where this condition exists the well should 
be connected with the sink by means of a 
pump, and the drain pipe should run to a 
cesspoo! some distance from the house. 

A unique ironing-table is shown in the 
illustration. For convenience it is placed 
upon three rollers or wooden castors; thus it 
adapts itself to any inequalities of the floor 
and presents a firm surface upon which to 
work The table is very heavy and firm 
A solid base four inches thick, about two 
feet long, by eighteen inches at one end and 
ten inches at the other end, supports another 
solid piece twenty-eight inches high, and 
upon this is securely fastened a board the 
same shape and dimensions as the base 





and should be kept slightly 
tilted to allow the water 
to run off into the sink 
Upon this drain-board a 





woven wire basket may 
be placed as a fre- 
ceptacle for dishes 
To the right of the 
sink there should 
be a plain board 
for the holding of 
dishes that are to 
be washed. It is 
well to have one 
shelf over the sink 


w% 
NDER the shelf 
upon strong 
brass hooks may be 
hung the sieves, 
spoons, cups, etc 
that are constantly 
being needed. At 
the left-hand side of the stove should 
be a small rack on which may be kept 
all the seasonings needed in cooking. 
The saucepans, measures, broilers, 
etc., are hung on a rack suspended 
over the table. Each handle should 
have a hook at its end, so that it may 
be hung up without loss of time and 
removed quickly when needed. 
If closets exist they should be pro 
vided with glass doors, so that the 

















A NEw DESIGN FOR AN IRONING-TABLE 


Upon one end of this top board is hinged 
the shirt-board, which is supported by a 
brace, as shown in the drawing, and which, 
when not in use, is folded back against the 
side of the support, allowing the leaf to drop. 


at 


HE range, or stove, should be at one side 

of the room where the light may shine 
upon it. It should never be placed in a dark 
corner. The range should not be builtin, but 
should stand against the wall. The 
sink should be placed to the right 





THE PROPER KIND OF TABLE 


may be easily washed. The cor- 
ners of the room and of the ceil- 
ing should be rounded, so that dirt 
may not find a lodging-place. 

The ideal kitchen floor is of hard 
wood, laid water-tight, with a drain 
in the centre so that the floor may be 
flushed after it has been scrubbed. 


it 


HE table should be made with 
rounded drawers, as shown in 
the illustration. Asmall shelf tothe 


le j — 








“ft of the table will also be found 
convenient for laying down the ¢ 











cleaver or any pots and pans. A 
board may be placed upon the table 
for the hot pots and pans to rest 
upon while the food is being dished 
Utensils used in cooking should 
never be allowed to come in contact : 
with the white surface of the table, Z: 





for the stains which they make can 
very seldom be removed 
Editor's Note-——‘‘ The House Practical’’ began 


in the January issue of the Journal. The articles 
which have been published are: 


The Hall and Staircase, ‘ . January 
The Library and —— Room, February 
The Dining-Room, . ° . March 
The Sleeping-Room, . ; ‘ , April 
Dens and Cozy Corners, ‘ , . May 


The seventh article, ‘‘The Nursery and the 
Bathroom,"’ will appear in the next (July) issue. 


THE RANGE, AND THE VEGETABLE BIN 


arrangement of the articles within may be 
seen instantly The bins for flour should be 
of tin, and kept on a shelf. Bins for flour, 
etc., may be bought which are so arranged 
that by turning a handle a certain amount of 
flour or meal will drop, already measured 
and sifted, into a bowl. Five bins will be 
found sufficient for the average family. 


of the stove, and the kitchen table 
be placed in front of the stove. It 
should be solid and _ stationary, 
with substantial legs, all four of 
which should stand evenly on the 
floor. A small chopping-block, 
sawed from a section of log about 
twelve inches in diameter, should 
be provided for the saving of the 
table; this block, about six or eight 
inches thick, may be placed at 
one corner over one of the legs to 
secure a substantial foundation. 
The chopping- knives, etc., may 
hang at the side of the table, and 
when not in use the chopping-block 
may also be kept here. 


7. wt 


HE coal should be deposited in 

a bin outside of the kitchen, and 
opening by means of a sliding door 
immediately to the right of the 
range, as shown in the illustration 
The dry groceries may be kept ina 
little storeroom opening into the 
kitchen, and this storeroom should 
have an outside window. In the storeroom 
there may be a closet, with glass or wire 
doors, for food. The vegetables may be 
kept in a bin hung beneath the kitchen floor 
to the right of the table. Each compartment 
is made of woven wire and resembles an 
open-work basket. A hinged trap door lifts, 
making the bins easily accessible to the cook. 
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For Paint is on the U. S. Lighthouses 
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NOT READY MIXED 
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If it cracks, peels, blisters or chips 
off in 5 years, we will refund in 
cash the eigen paint cost. 
Frutt t House Paint 


ilso "1000 p: ; 


F. HAMMAR PAINT CO., 1218 Spruce St., St. Louls, Mo. 
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9.85 |) 
$1 + Excellent 
Desk, No. 10-H, direct 
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ISA FOR CATALOGUI 


THE FRED MACEY CO., Grand Rapids, Mich, 


Makers of Office and Library Furniture 
A MILLION 
worth of 


as “Keith's Home- Builder” 


N nds, 106. r ®t. 00. i 


ten or mor ’ ’ e k 
. | | 


O 0: $ BUILDS THIS - C4 


SUMMER p—-—tal—-! 
COTTAGE: iF F 











My book f plan grivi i t iev r " 
50 Studies of Sum. ('tt'g’s, & .50 40 Costing less than 8800, 8 .50 


25 Brick & Comb'’n Houses, 50 40 
15 Practical Stables, 2. 2. 30 9 
10 Model Schoolhouses,  . 1.00 70 
21 Modern Churches, . . 2.00 55 


Rs00 to 81600, ae 
$1600 to 82500, 1.00 
82500 to 81000, 1.00 
$4000 and up'd, 1.00 


“The Building of 1": a practi k truct’n, 128 pp., 1.00 

D t ly i i i wt 
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isa g i in pla Ss 1 few 
1 may y A | i may 
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f Architecture or other 
Profession at th est “se in t United Stat free, in 
return for a littl f your spare ti Write for particular 


W. J. KEITH, ARCHITECT, 154 Lom. Bx., Minneapolis, Minn, 


An Artistic 
Interior 





vutifu witl t extra ! 
ahyadre tamps for my h 
* Inside information - 
It will ir 
. LINN MI RRAY, Designer 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


PLANS FREE 


Send 10 cents for a copy of 
**Rush’s Annual’’ 
illustrating 57 houses, 
ranging in cost from $500 
to $15,000, and telling 

how to get a complete 
set of plans and 
specifications, 

ready for the 

builder, free of 

all charge. 

F. A. RUSH & CO. 

Architects 
51 Porter Block 


firand Repids, Mieh. 
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DAINTY DISHES BY THE BOSTON COOKING SCHOOL 


With Photographs Prepared for the Boston Cooking School Magazine, 
by whose Courtesy this Article is Published in 
The Ladies’ Home Journal 





At this season of the year the palate craves 
something particularly light and dainty, and 
the eyes demand that the food which is placed 

. we ti before them shall be attractive in its appear- 
ance. Extra thought and care must therefore be 
paid to the preparation and serving of the food 
itself, that tempting results may be achieved. 


w% 


To satisfy these demands the Journal has 
been at particular pains to secure the receipts 
and illustrations given below, all of which 
certainly present most appetizing and attractive 
suggestions for dainty and seasonable dishes 














\N APPETIZING CHICKEN MOUSSI made of cold for summer luncheons and desserts. COFFEE CHARLOTTE RUSSI a mould 
; pt pressed t e. and mixe th a sauce t idy -finger ly rimg to the t " ed custard, to 
ft « che r t y + [ e% i 1 geilat et cotte i ttle elat e and some 

st t t ‘ i ppe Dur int 1 wuld and chi 





BAKED APPLES, CREOLE STYLI Cook the apples in a little water and lemon juice Place MERINGUES WITH CANDIED CHERRIES. Place paper, tacked to a 
i dish and fill the centres wit elly or marmalade, pouring the liquid in the bak pa ver them poont of meringue; then sift a little sugar over the top and set in a erate oven f 
: . ast bag throug! , star t e. Put Scooy t the centre ind return t the en t iry Before ser ry 
serve | t t I r t bi wit vi ped cream, adding a cherry t 











AN ATTRACTIVE LOBSTER SALAD is made by removing the meat from the ta ind claw DELICIOUS STRAWBERRY BLANC-MANGE ma be made of « ul 1 
n whole pieces, cuttir the shells carefully around the edges so that they may be kept 1 perfect seasone with var 1 and 1 red int 1 ring moul When the | ‘ 
ipe, and arranging the t on a bed of lettuce in the centre of .a salad-dish, finally placing the set, loosen it from the 1 i, tur tonad , and ft the entre 
meat ar d ther Serve with Fre h or mayonna I tr erri ser 


war and crea 





















r 
PRESSED CHICKEN, WITH PARSLEY, is made of the light and dark meat of a chicke VEAL LOAE FOR LUNCHEON made of finely « ’ 
which has been boiled, highly seasoned, moistened with chicken liquor, and pre oa mould whic cracker dust, the well-beaten yolk f exes, st asoning, ind a sma 3 sed 
has been buttered, and decorated with slices of hard-boile wes. When firt irn from the ‘ t i loaf, placed on a tin iking-sheet, covered witl es of pork a ! “ott i 4 pps 
and garnish with parsley or celery tops Serve very cold. pa When cold t loat is iced, and served with potat lad ide of pota 1 
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PICTURESQUE BITS OF GARDENS 


Illustrations Photographs 


Submitted to 





has been secured for the surroundings of this tennis court : a San Francisco garden, 
i rounded by masses of I erns and Grasses, 
» netting tend to soften the 


a walk looking toward the court. an ides il retreat on : 





covered with Roses, : 
» beautiful flower, is a sight not 
at all uncommon in C: 





»shocton, Ohio, garden a most ch 
garden with plenty of bright flowers. | 








| pone may be made a thing of beauty is shown by seclusion is suggested by this view of the 








brilliant hu aa Gladioli for a bit of color, the covered passage 


i attractively carried out. 





is worth Lene seinen 
Its be auty is ill strated by the 





luxuriance on the pcm fo ly sloping hillside. 
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“QAR A OPO eeee ee eens 


“She’s 
Such a Good 
Cook”’ 


While calling on Mrs. Jones the othe 


day, Mrs. Brown said I always 
like to visit Mrs. Smith She's suc 

a good cook I vervthing he cooks 
tastes so nice When I asked her why 
it was, she told me she always uses 
for shortening and frving That it is 
better than butter or lard, and also 
more economical, because you can 
use it again and again for trying 
while for shortening it takes one 
third less I'M going to try Cotto- 
lene.” ‘‘So am I,”’ said Mrs. Jones 


and it will not be long before their 
friends will be saying of each of 
them, ‘‘She’s such a good cook! 


The genuine Cotto- 
lene is sold ever 
where in one to ten 
pound yellow tins 
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with our trade 
MATKS 
and , 
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eve ' 
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Made y 


THE N. K, FAIRBANK COMPANY 


Chicago. St. Louis. New York. Montreal 
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‘* Standard of Highest Merit’’ 


" Finwoed 


THE NE Ww SCALE 1 \ lerfully 














Years 


Established 








BY OUR NE W METHOD of Easy Payment 


every hom it once enal ad to posse ind 
enjoy a His h-Gende Piano. Pi: delivered to 
ill parts of the United States. W vhte for catalogue, 
terms and all particular 


J. & C. FISCHER 
33 Union Square- West, - New York, N. Y. 


LAAN LNA 


Pears 


Soap is not only the best soap 








in all the world for toilet and 
bath, but for shaving. Pears 
was the inventor of shaving- 
stick soap. 


All sorts of people use Pears Soap; all sorts of 
stores sell ii, especially drug 


ggists 
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‘*Makes old shoes look like new.”’ 


Ravcn Gloss 


The highest-art of dress- 
ing for the shoes of gentle- 
women and the Vici kid 
shoes of gentlemen. 


The standard high-grade shoe-saver, 
dresser and leather-renewer for nearly 
a quarter of a century 
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THE RAVEN GLOSS MFG.CO. 3 
% » 

No. 71 Barclay Street 3 

New York City 3 

If your d aler hasn't 3 

it we'll send full-sized © 

he } prepaid ex- ¢ 

press for the price, 25 3 

nt in ta +e 
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|X 1897 and 1898 the JOURNAL pub 





< _ LAY - N JUNE, 1808, the Jor 

ri ] DS IN <<< A SA. t —_— ) | 9 B09 © J* RNAL offered 

lished a series of articles describ WIZE aw LY. OES TIN =f oa One Hundred Dollars as a special 
ing seven houses to be built at mod SS = “, WW, Dy S \ AWG AZ “4 a 4 GO nr ‘ " seal . : I . 

: - Vy J FF v A ur TAN + pr oO be compete or by those 

erate cost anywhere in America “ us who had built hou from anv pla 
I ad 11it ouses oO OF 

Phe houses were designed by the in the series of Model 7 Ah of 
JOURNAL’S Special Architect, and t 7 Moderate ( ¢ — a blict 
i. i I f > ode it¢ Ost \ Ch Was publisn 

were intended to supply the want ed in the JourNAI rl mpeti 
- ; ——- — — ii ) VA oO t 

felt by people having modest in Bar met r | tion closed on Nov ber Nearly 

comes, yet desiring artistic homes 


Full descriptions and estimates ac 
companied the illustrations, together 
with plans. Before publishing 
these articles the JOURNAI obtained 
estimates from reputable builders 
in different parts of the country 
verifying its architect's calculations 
and specifications Hundreds of [ 


five hundred photo gr: iphs we re sub 
mitted, but, owing to lack of spac 


the JOURNAL is able to present only 


those which are shown upon this 
page Pictures of the house which 
was awarded the pt 


ze are viven 

below, showing its exterior and 

Interior from various P ints of view 
rhree other houses b 

houses were built from these plans 

Phey contained, without exception 

the most improved plumbing and 


heating apparatus, and were plas 


om plans 
in this series are also shown upon 


this page, proving conclusively that 
the JOURNAL'S estimates were con 








ie servative, and that such houses can 
tered, finished and painted for the be constructed within the cost 
amounts specif +d in the JOURNAI Pst: Floor Pian THE ORIGINAL DRAWING Seconp-Froor -PLan specified in each instance 


HE above is the original drawing of the exterior and 
first and second floor plans of House No. 1, ‘‘A Model 
Suburban House which can be built anywhere in America 
for $2000 to $2500,’’ which was published in THe LaApIEs’ 
HOME JOURNAL of July, 18907 Phe $100 prize offered by the 
JOURNAL for a set of photographs of the most successful 


house built from any one of the JOURNAL plans of ‘‘ Model 


| 
Homes of Moderate Cost was awarded to James A Richey, 
of Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, whose house is here shown 

rhe following is the letter which accompanied Mr. Richey’s 
photographs 


PITTSBURG, PA., July 14, 1898 
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Looking Toward Dining-Room I 


ooking Toward Reception-Ha 
A House for a Thirty-Foot-Front Lot 


“THE description of \ House for a Thirty-Foot-Front Lot 

which can be built anywhere in America for $2200 to 
$2600'’ was published in the JOURNAL of September, 1897, 
with the drawing and plans shown below. Views of the 
upstairs sitting-room and the hall were also given 


A Model House for $1000 to $1250 


‘THE drawing and plans of ‘‘A Model House for $1000 to 

$1250’ were published in the JOURNAL of February, 1898 
\ house of this sort may be built in many places where lumber 
is cheap, or at the seashore, where it may be put on piles or 
brick piers, within the estimate which was given 

















ee Vie Plann Hee iL! A $3000 HOUSE BUILT FROM ABOVE PLANS 


Secor Poor Poe 


A Pretty House that was Built for $3000 


HIS view shows a $3000 house built at Trevose 
Pennsylvania, by Henry J. Gosling, from the plans given 

above of House No. 1 

Following is the letter sent with the photographs 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., July 14, 1808 

tHe CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 

Gentlemen: Under separate cover | send ‘you, in competition for 
the $100 prize offer, five views, one exterior and four interior, of a 
summer residence built by me at Trevose, Pennsylvania, from the plans 
as furnished by you, and illustrated in July, 1897, number of THe LADIES 


HOME JOURNAL, estimated at a cost of from $2000 to $2500. ‘The actual 
cost to me, however, was $300 Chis additional cost is explained in 


part by the fact that I used different and more expensive material in 


some pete of the house than that specified. We are very much 
pleased with the house, and it is admired by all who see it 


Very truly yours HENRY J. GOSLING 


w% 
Complete Plans for Building These Houses 


HE Laptes’ HoME JOURNAL, owning the plans of these 

houses, will furnish to any of its readers the complete 

A MODIFICATION OF A JOURNAL PLAN building plans of the houses mentioned for five dollars $5 AN $1100 HOUSE FROM JOURNAL PLANS 
postpaid. These plans cover all details and specifications 
This offer is not intended in any respect to compete with nor 





How a Journal Plan was Modified inte rfere with the work ot architects. To the Jot RNAL there What Can be Done for $1100 
is no profit whatever in the plans: the offer is simply made to 
HIS house was built at Sing Sing, New York, by Carrie R help its readers in their desires to build artistic homes of HIS house was built at Cumberland, Maryland, from plans 
Fowler, who writes moderate prices. and specifications given in the JOURNAL of February 
SING SING, January 2, 1808. The plans and descriptions of model homes published in 1898, by J. H. Holzshu, who writes as follows 
PHE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY: the JOURNAL are: 


Dear Sus; 1 feel perfectly willi 


CUMBERLAND, Mb., July 14, 1808 
ng that you should publish the photo- 1. ‘‘A Model Suburban House " (costing $2000 to $2500), in July, 1807 rue Lapirs’ HOME JouRNAt 
graph. 1 wish to say that this JouRNAL plan house has attracted great 2 \ House for a 30-Foot-Front Lot ’’ ($2200 to $2600), S« ptember, 1897 Gentlemen: | have forwarded you to-day by U.S. Express a set of 
attention, and we have had any number of people here to see it. I will 3. ‘A $2200 House for a Small Square Lot,” November, 1897. photographs of house built from Plan No. ¢ A Model House for 
mention some of the changes we made in specifications. First, house 4. \ House for a Thousand Dollars,’ December, 1897 $1000 to $1250 Mr. John " McLaughlin, who built the house for me 
was broadened four feet, and also shortened. Our lot being forty feet s. ‘* An $1800 City Brick House,”’ January, 8908 ; has written you in reference to same. Cost of house proper was $11¢ 
front seemed to make it necessary for those special changes. Hard- 6. ‘‘ A Model House for $1000 to $1250 February, 1898. It is completed, and I expect to occupy same this week. The house isa 
wood floors in parlor, halls and bath; best plumbing ; heater; fine gas 7, “‘ A $1500 House for a Twenty-five-Foot Lot,’ March, 1808. perfect gem, and I desire to congratulate the architect on the success of 
fixtures, et« Handsome leaded- glass casement windows in hall and : plan. Would like to make special mention of the following Phe 
front door, with leaded-glass side lights. Our builder thought the plans T he working plans and complete details and specifications — }jouse was built in strict accordance with plans. The finish is very fine 
well worth fifty dollars. We are more than pleased with the house for any of these seven houses may be had by sending five dol and the workmanship first clas 
Very truly yours, CARRIE R. FOWLER. lars ($5) tothe Art Bureau of the JOURNAL. Yours very truly, J. H. Howzsut 
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DAINTY CHIFFON BOLERO SILK AND LACE VEST 
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DAINTY LACE CRAVAT A COLLAR OF EMBROIDERY 





COLLAR AND CUFFS OF APPLIQUE LACE 


RIBBON COLLAR 


pa ¢ 


A WASHABLE HAT OF PIQUE A STYLISH 


AINTY is the word which best describes the small belong 
ings of lace and silk which go so far toward completing 
é the costume of the woman of to-day. These accessories 
$ $ are made of materials of all kinds; the favorite combina- 
tions, however, being the soft silks and the new laces. 

Boleros of embroidered chiffon are much used for ornamenting the 
bodices of summer frocks. When the bolero is of lace it is made to 
fasten on one side with bows of heavy silk. For wear in summer 
evenings, over a thin frock of any kind, the bolero is made of silk 
and trimmed with insertion and ruffles of silk 

Stylish vests, of silk and lace combined, to be worn with jackets, 
are fastened in front with gold or jeweled buttons. Vest belts, which 
are much in evidence, close at one side with large fancy buttons 
Fronts of lace combined with soft silk are very effective when worn 
under rolling collars and revers of cloth. There has been a decided 
revival of the Eton jacket this season; almost invariably it is worn 
over a front of lace, with a full tie which is drawn down to the 
waist-line, as shown in the illustration. 

Elbow sleeves, which certainly give a cool and dainty finish to 
summer frocks intended for home wear, are trimmed profusely with 
lace and ruffles; all of them are made to cover the lower part of the 
arm without confining it Long sleeves flare at the wrist, where they 
are either cut in scallops or points and trimmed with lace. 





SMALL BELONGINGS FOR SUMMER WEAR 


Designed for the Fournal by Abby E. 





BopiIce BELT 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


Underwood 


ETON JACKET WITH LACE FRONT A NOVEL VEST BELT 





CLOTH COLLAR WITH LACE FRON1 PRETTY ELBOW SLEEVES 
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Or HEMSTITCHED LAWN 
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BOLERO OF HEAVy LACE 





Two BLACK SATIN CRAVATS 





BLACK VELVET TIE 





A SATIN RIBBON BELT A RHINESTONE BUCKLE 


New arrangements for the neck trimmings of summer frocks are 
without number; the most popular are the stocks of silk covered with 
and edged with lace having long loose ends; the stock is sometimes 
held in place by a band of velvet ribbon fastened with a crescent 
brooch. Large collars and revers of embroidery and tucking com 
bined are very much used. The bow which holds the revers 
together is of satin ribbon. Stocks of hemstitched linen, with revers 
and front pieces of the same, are worn with combination belts and 
bows of satin ribbon. Three shades of ribbon tied in front will 
make a pretty stock to wear with a turn-over lace collar. 

High collars and cuffs edged with appliqué lace are tied together 
with narrow satin ribbons. The new satin cravats, to wear with 
linen collars, are of many styles, and useful beyond all other neck 
garnitures; those of black miroir velvet, held together by a jeweled 
stickpin, are probably the most stylish. 

Washable shade hats of piqué in corn color are very dainty. They 
all tie under the chin with ribbon or velvet strings, which makes 
them particularly useful to wear when sailing or driving, when the 
wind is apt to play havoc with a woman’s head-covering. 

An attractive addition to the summer frock is the bodice belt, which 
may be made of either silk or velvet and finished with loops of the 
same, held in place by fancy buckles. Other belts are of ribbon or 
velvet, with elaborate fastenings of gilt, silver or steel. 
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SAFETY PIN TOP 


No Stitching in Elastic 
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Never Slips or Tears BUCKLE 
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YELLOW GUARANTY ELASTIC 
COUPON 


on every pair— 

a ready identifica- 

tion of the Genuine 

EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 

















GEORGE FROST CO. 
MAKERS 
BOSTON, U.S.A. 
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San pair 
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The BUTTON is 
moulded from the 
Best Grade Rubber 
and the Name 
“VELVET GRIP” 
is Stamped ro 
on every LOOP |\ " ; 
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O enable ladies in all parts | 

) of the country to line their \ 
| summer gowns with genuine} 

} 

e ) 

} 

l | 

) 

Price, 25c. a Yard 

} 

we have arranged to send, 

)  Onapplication, Free Samples, > 
and also the name of the f 

nearest dealer who selis f 
NEARSILK, if her local dealer 5 \ 

does not carry it. 

All imitations lack the remarkable ) 

qualities of Genuine NEARSILK, 


and may ruin your gown, 


NEARSILK COMPANY 
P. O. Box 230, New York City 
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AMPBELL 24 Proer: 
U RIO t Bd ies acer t — 


\ 
; 
, 
\ 
one polished, hand-painted, ( 

. orange-wood letter opener anc > 

paper knife for 15 cents; one | 
agate-handled glove buttoner for 25 cents; one f 
hand-made Mexican drawn-work doily, worth } 
50 cents, for 25 cents; one India ink burro on an 
orange- wood plaque for 25 cents; or one Yucca ) 
palm pincushion for 10 cents. All packed and 
prepaid. Catalogue free. Largest collection of } 
Mexican, Indian and Western Curios in the world. \ 
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CAMPBELL CURLO CO., 325 8. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal, 
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“ONYX” 
BLACK HOSIERY 
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“ONYX” brand is the standard for 
Black Hosiery, and ts specially noted for 
Shape, Elasticity and Durability. 


LORD @& TAYLOR, Wholesale Importers, guar- 
antee every pair sold. If vou cannot obtain 
at your retailer's, communicate with 


LORD & TAYLOR, is 


é 7 
NEW YORK 
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THE LADIES’ 


WHAT MAY BE DONE WITH RIBBONS 


dD soned Jor 


}IBBONS 


1 
aiways 


trimming 





SUPINE 


the 


em like a 


con 
centration of everything that is 
beautiful in silken fabrics For 


r frocks there 


nothing more appropriate, ribbon 

having an advanta t 

forms of um t trim ne 

that it isimy matter to make 
them up into dainty articl which may be 
char d trom one frock iother 


Dresden ribbon, which is 


shown in the illustration o 





¥/ 
Dt k 

above I ( ur f hs 

of ribbon sewed together t ing 

curved up on a stiffened foundation 

7 WOULD be difficult to exaggerate the 
beauty of this sea ribbx they 

come in such exquisit ngs and in such 

variety of design and texture They are 


fringed and flowers 





A New SASH 


two widths of 
shade of lavender 
come in all colors, and wi 
through the centre, 
to any desired 


trimming in 
cate 


all ready 
fullness 


Phese 


corded and satin 

riped and bro 
caded, and som 
of them have cut 
out edges in pat 
terns of flo 
and le 


wers 
aves ex 
like fine 
embroidery 

The novel sash 
irrangement 
shown is of pink 
watered ribbon, 


with an embroid 
ered ¢ dge and 


full looped fringe 
of white 

An example of 
dainty 
shirred ribbon is 
showninthe illus 
tration of voke 
and collar given 
below, which is 
made of white 
net, with border 
and scroll-like 
ribbon in a deli 
little ribbons 
th a thread run 
to draw them up 


the new 





YOKE OF THE 


NEW SHIRRED RIBBON 


Fournal by 


Emily 


Wight 





I SH ER | BRETELLES 
Pes ind white striped ribbon forms the 

shoulder knots and bretelles shown in 
he illustration. The centre stripe is of littl 
Dt den flowers on a white ground. 


Of the group of three neckbands 
the illustration, the first one, of 
and white taffeta silk 
material Phe second 
of which is 


shown in 
corded blue 
requires a yard of 
neckband rram 
given below, is composed 
than a yard of four-inch white silk wi 


al diag 
of less 


th de signs 
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4 GROUP OF 
NECKBANDS 









of flowery gar lands. This 
5s a novel way of arranging 
ribbon stock T he third mo 


esatinand has a band 


at the top with tiny b and 
long ¢ s of black velvet. The 
bow ru l be piace 1 jus 
a little to the left side 

\ bertha effect with bow 


in the illus 
of fringed 
which is 


is shown 
It is made 
ribbon 


and ends 
tration 


shirred 


laid in full plaits over the 
shoulders and drawn 
down loosely to the left side, where it is tied 
in a bow with long ends. Over a dimity 
: | 


frock this is particularly 


wt 


forms the 
vest 


stylish 


rRIPED ribbon 
X tion of stock, 
illustration. 


odd combina- 
and belt shown in the 
and the 
colored stripe is formed of cross-bars of satin 
Ribbon having a cut-out 

edge is used for the 
and collar band of 
harnesslike ar 
rangement The 


It is seven inches wide, 


side Ss 


the 








rest is compose d of 
plain ribbon of the 
same color. The 


STOCK, VEST 


AND BELT OF PALE GREEN 


fastenings are at the back of the collar and 
under a bow with long ends at the waist-line. 
The stock and front piece with belt is of 
striped ribbon in pale green and white. It is 
made in one piece, and will be found particu 
larly pretty to wear with a summer frock 


HOME 





PINK dimity 
bodice " 
trimmed with a 


band of black 


over the g 
shoulder extend 
ng across the 
front to the ft 
> ‘¢ is sh Vi n 
the illustration 
\ similar band 
covers the left 
shoulder and is 
folded under 
neath Ros 
trimthe left side 
The lace bol 
effect has | 

of satin ending 


In rosettes 
it 

W lower all 
er tuck 


r col 
1g at 


worn under a 
jacket The 
under part be 


tween the box 


plaits is not at 
tached either at 
the collaror belt 


Brocaded ribbon 
is Slipped under 
and basted at 
each side of the 
nt plait 

A dainty sug 
stion for trin 


ming a white 


dress is given in 
the illustration 


bright Yale blue 
with white 
| Ika dots 


The belt ar 
rangement 
shown inthe il 


lustration, 


is en 


well as very 
effective It is 
made of three 
different kinds 
of ribbon. 
The illustration 
shows how the 
ends of all start 
in front and are 
carried around 
the waist. The 
lowest ribbon 
ending in the 
topmost 
of black 


bow is 
satin. 
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A DAINTY 
BERTHA 
EFFECT 







A NEW BELT ARRANGEMENT 


on receipt of 
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Famous Beauties 





Queen Louise of Prussia 


Kvery W in cannot have such a 
beautiful face as the noble Oueen 
Loui but every woman can have a 


graceful form by wearing 
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Celebrated for 


Style, Fit, Comfort 
No Brass Eyelets 


K Corset st fron ffer 


fect form t every 
$1.00 to $3.00. 
Some Style Kabo will fit you pertectiy . 
Sty 372, as sl , te, 
Drab or Black Coutil, with Sate 
IS to 40: 12 fror ¢ 
to soil undergarments. I 
x t Phe f- 
4 rset ft it « be ce 
‘ r dealer s¢ ther t rder 


j 
1 
f ‘ not, send 


ips 
; no brass ey elets 


t $1.00 


d $1.00, . i 
“ELEGANT BOOK. nt ne beautiful half 

t of Famous Beauties, FREE forthe name 
f your dealer. 


CHICAGO CORSET CO. 
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Chicago New York 
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Everything 
for the Hair”’ 


\lwavs ind only 
the finest quality, the 
best workmanship, 


combined with artistic 





desig! ind the unre 
mitting attention given 
to the smallest detail 
or every ordet have 
m ad my establishment 


famous throughout th 


most autiful 
Coiffures, Switches, Wigs, Wavy Knots, the 
Patented Newport Coil and Marie Antoinette 


land for the 


and all tl other designs in hair goods, 
Sate ciaeeaiinine tas unaiticee n detail No 
other house can offer the une advan- 
tageous inducements 

My book, “H t 1) the Hlair,” sent 
FREE on request. It test styles { 
ena ‘ i \ t aire r t 
fa 

col ! ! t \ ! 
A. SIMONSON, 933 Broadway, New York 
The I eH {/ G 
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Short-Hand with 


Day’s ie 
Short=Hand $1.50 


‘ pt ve f = 

M t ! ad getting 

anual rmoney back. Ih 

The result of rerience 

by the mly living supreme authority on 

practical Short-Hand of the Pitmanic Graham 

By eliminating puzzling 
aa details it makes all others antiquated 
} 


rough 20 editions 


iwi 


a 
Teach Yourself 


thirty-five vears’ ex) 


unneces 


‘ 
assed tl 


samedi the best book made from which 
to teach or learn short-hand 


SPECIAL OFFER : er 150,000 copies sol 


» Mar y yee to readers wl 
menti n this advertise t 


The BURROWS BROTHERS Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 





Linen Doilies 
for lO Cents 


We will send, to; rl " 
Doilies mentite) frome desig 
together with our 100-page Catak 
10 cents 

cS DAVISSON & CO. 
45 .N. Kighth St., Philadelphia, Pa. Dept. 66 
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™. COA ZF HE colors and materials select 
« <S ; 


ed for girls’ summer wear are 


the plain shades of navy and 
bright blue, golden brown and 
tan, in cloth, serge, cashmere, 
veiling, gingham, piqué, 
organdy, duck, Madras, dimity 
In the cotton goods 
are seen pink, light blue, a touch of green, 
and even violet; pure whit 
in all materials holding 
first place Phe trim 
mings on children’s sum 
mer frocks are invariably 
of white in plain and fancy 
braids, embroideries, 
tucking and lace 


a% 
; er and durable 
frocks for little girls 
are made of the plain 
colored ginghams and 
chambreys, and are worn 


with guimpes of white f 
nainsook, lawn or cambri: 





ef ~ i 


and lawn 


“—— 


's 
“sy 
SP) * 


oh 


in fine or medium 
tucks, with band 
collars having an 
edge of embroid 
ery, and full coat 
sleeves finished at 
the wrists with 
tucked cuffs In 
warm weather the 
little frocks are 
worn, without the 
guimpes. The lit 
tle girl's frock, 
shown in the illus 
tration, is of pink 
gingham made 
witha full gathered 
skirt three yards wide The hem is four 
inches deep and headed with five rows of 
narrow white cotton braid Phe low-necked 
baby waist opens at the back and is shirred 
on the upper edge with cross rows of braid. 
The sleeves are short and full, and gathered 
into bands of embroidered insertion rhe 
belt and sleeve bands are of white insertion, 
and the collar and epaulettes of rows of in 
sertion edged with a ruffle of the embroidery 
It is worn with a lawn guimpe 


w% 

AS A SAFE guide for a girl’s skirts the fol 

lowing rule may be observed : At three 
years, if the child is of unusual height have 
the lower edge of the skirt come to the bend 
of the knees, and lengthen the skirt an inch 
with each year, until at fourteen the skirt 
edge reaches the boot tops, and at sixteen the 
instep. Until the child is three years old 
make the skirts quite long, but not sufficiently 
so to trip the little feet. For young children 
make the plain full gathered skirt. After 
five years the five-gored skirt may be used 


it 


ROKEN plaid, blocked and check ging 
ham, dimity and Swiss frocks for girls 
from four to cight are made with the slightly 
low English neck effect, and are worn with 
or without a guimpe 





A PiInK GINGHAM FROCK 


onthe The one shown in the 
ae illustration is made 
anh with a baby waist, 


and has a yoke of 
inserting with inser 
tion on each side 
through which rib 
bon is run. The 
waist is trimmed in 
the same way, the 
ribbon used being 
tied in a bow with 
long ends at the left 
shoulder A frill of 
edging stands up 
right beside a deeper 
frill over each shoul 
der The sleeves 
are short full ones 
gathe red into a band 
of insertion The 
belt is four inches 
wide and made of 
both trimmings 
The skirt is in plain 
widths and should 
be three yards wide for a five-year-old girl. 





A PLAID GINGHAM 


This design would be an extremely pretty 
one for a figured or a dotted lawn, or for one 
of the pretty striped cambrics If preferred 
the sleeves may be made long 


Noe 





A FROCK OF WHITE PIQUE 


THE LADIES’ 





\) CHILDREN’S SUMMER FROCKS 
By Imma M. Flooper 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


BY JESSIE C. SHEPHERD 


HE frock of white piqué for a child of 
four, shown in the illustration, is made 

with very short sleeves, but if this is an 
objection coat sleeves finished with braid at 
the wrists may be easily added. The waist 
is round, having a square yoke which is 
hidden by a circular collar edged with tiny 
hite braid and a wide frill of embroidery 
The collar is set down on the yoke two 
inches and a half below the 

ates upper edge, whi h is trimmed 
tee with braid. With this dress a 
sash of taffeta ribbon is worn 
The design may be reproduced 
in pink or blue piqué, but 
white is the most serviceable. 


a% 


HE ribbon sashes worn by 
children this season are 
of plain, double and single 
faced ribbon from three to four 
inches wide, which is tied in a 
small bow at the back, with two 
long ends to the left of the front 
7 in a short bow, or in two long ends 
j from a soft rosette. Flowered 
ribbons in warp printing are worn 
in the same way Fancy ribbons 
are used on girls’ frocks as ruffles 
on the edges and in plain rows 
Narrow black velvet ribbon is 
worn to finish edges and is put on 
in rows across or lengthwise on 
woolen and foulard dresses. Berthas and re 
vers of flowered ribbon, with sashes to match, 
are used with frocks of white veiling which 
are worn with tucked lawn guimpes. The 
ribbons this vear are unusually beautiful in 
color and texture, and are much used as a 
finish to children’s summer frocks 


i% 


LAIN colored lawns are cool and easily 
laundered. The design shown is of navy 
blue. The skirt is finished with a deep hem 
and is four yards in width. The coat sleeves 
are pointed over the hand with 
inserting and ruffle of nainsook 
embroidery. The lining of the 
waist is of white nainsook with 
tucks back and front; at the 
centre the blue lawn is slightly 
bloused The revers are un 
lined and are of edging and 
insertion The belt is of the 
latter, and the collar is made 
of blue ribbon with a frill of . 
the embroidery above. Allof * 


the insertion 
is let in the 
goods, and 
not set over it. 
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HE pretty 

design in 
white or 
gandy, shown 
inthe illustra- 
tion, may be utilized for girls from eight to 
sixteen years of age. With it a sash and 
shoulder knots of heavy gros-grain ribbon are 
worn. The skirt is very full, deeply hemmed 
and gathered to the waist. The blouse is a 
round one, opening at the back and having a 
voke of Mechlin lace insertion in diagonal 
rows. The bertha is trimmed with a ruffle of 
organdy edged with Mechlin inserting and 
lace, gathered very full. It opens on the 
shoulders and at the back with a narrower 
bertha of organdy tucked diagonally, scal 
loped and edged with a narrow appliqué 
insertion of the lace. The collar is of insert- 
ing and lace. The sleeves are trimmed with 
rows of Mechlin inserting and lace. This de- 
sign is an extremely pretty one. 


its 


IGHT shades of veiling, cashmere or 
albatross may be made similarly to 
organdy, using fancy taffeta ribbon instead of 
lace for trimming. But it must always be 
remembered in connection with little girls’ 
summer clothes that the great necessity is 
that there shall be sufficient of them to 
insure many changes, and that they shall be 
made simply enough to permit the child to 
have a happy, care-free time. 





ORGANDY TRIMMED WITH MECHLIN 





Or PLAIN BLUE LAWN 
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HE dainty white organdy frock shown in 
the illustration is made to be worn with 

a guimpe The gathered skirt is in straight 
widths which are hemmed, and gathered into 
a belt of clusters of lengthwise tucks and 
bands of insertion The full baby waist 
opens in the back with a low-necked yoke 
arrangement of clusters of fine tucks and 
embroidery with a frill of edging about it, 
giving a square 


appearance The 

aorg, short sleeves are 

as confined by tucks 
ol, 


and short bands 
of embroidery 
rhe guimpe is of 
the organdy and 
finely tucked 

The choicest of 
organdy frocks 
are this season 
trimmed with 
Vale hnetennes lac e 
as an inserting 
around the skirt 
One seen recently 





DAINTY ORGANDY 


was made with 
aguimpeof lace 
inserting and 
tucks of the 
organdy. The 
full baby waist 
was headed by 
two lace-edged 
ruffles that 
covered the 
sleeve tops 
Ihe collar was 
of lace, and the 
sleey es were 
finished with 
tucked cuffs. 
The skirt was 
plain and made 
very full 





DESIGN FOR A SAILOR SUIT 


Easily laundered frocks for young girls are 
made of piqué and blue gingham, the latter 
material being used in the design shown 
for a sailor suit, which is made with a 
skirt trimmed with four white linen or 
piqué bands around the top and laid in three 
inch single box-plaits at the belt Phe 
collar and V and deep 
sailor collar are of white 
} linen, with tie to corre 
if spond The coat sleeves 
ra are slightly gathered and 
finished with turned 
over cuffs of the linen 
This design may be re 

\} produced in brown or 
blue linen, or in one of 
the light-weight serges 
or summer flannels 
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IRLS from twelve to 
sixteen years of age 

wear low-necked and 
guimpe frocks com 
bined of plain cotton ma 
terials. The design 
shown in the illustration 
intended for a girl of 
twelve has a gored skirt 
with two deep flounces 
tucked and laid in 
broad side plaits com 
pletely covering the foun 
dation. The bertha ruffle and sleeves are 
trimmed to match the top of the slightly low 
blouse that is gathered at the centre back 
and front, and opens at the back. The short 
sleeve effect is supplied by a plaited ruffle 
which is narrower atthe top. The guimpe is 
of white lawn, 
tucked. With 3 
this frock are aA 
worn a belt and vs 
collar of figured ; 
ribbon, the belt 
being tied at the 
left side with 
long loops and 
short ends. 

There has 
been a_ revival 
of fancy ribbons 
this season, and 
Dresden effects, 
stripes and dots 
are vety much 
used, particu 
larly by girls of 
ten and over, 
for stock collars 
and belts. 

Girls of eight 
and over wear 
shirt-waists of 
percale, Madras, 
piqué or ging 
ham, which 
open in the front 
and are made with bishop sleeves, rounded 
cuffs, little turn-over collars, full backs, and 
plaited or gathered fronts, but with less tuck- 
ing and elaborate machine work than the 
larger waists show. 
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Honestly-made shoes, so well balanced 
that they don’t *‘run over,’’ is a Pingree- 
knack. Sole shape and non-stretchy kid 
are vital points. Pingree and Smith 
have made shoes for Women, Men and 
Children since 1866—handsomer and finer 
shoes each year. 


Ask your dealer for them !! 





and keep asking till you get them. 


Look for our name on sole or inside 


9 Se AN 
“COMPOSITE” 


ivrade 


is a ‘* Pingree-special,’” and the best shoe 
for the money any woman ever put on 
her feet—because they cost more to make 
than any other brand of $3.00 shoes. 


They are made from most fashion 
able leathers. Every inch tested 
for strength. Any kind of sole you 
want: Weits, Turns or Flexible — 


in latest styles. 





Free! 

Mother Goose 

Melodies, Modernized, 

in colors—on Linen, and 

*COMPOSITA=.”’ a pretty booklet 

telling all about ‘‘ Composite ’’ shoes, and 
how to get them if your dealer hasn't them. 


Address Dept. H 


Pingree €8 Smith 


DETROIT 





Heather of the 
Links The New Lundberg 


Is as pleasing and inspiring in its 
charming and natural fragrance as 
the home of the Royal game its 
name suggests. 








The 
Acme of 
Delicacy 


and 


Refinement. 


Lundborg's Perfumes are 
sold by dealers everywhere 
| or bottle will be sent on 
; re ceipt of $1.00, 

Sample tube of Lund 
borg’s Velcrema enclosed 
in every order by mail without extra charge. 
It is soothing and healing to the skin, good 
for chapped hands and face or sunburn, It is 
appreciated by Golfers and others exposed to 
inclement weather, 


LADD & COFFIN, 


Proprietors and Manufacturers, 


24 Barclay Street, New York, N.Y. 



























THOMSON’S 
“ Glove = Fitting ”’ 
Corsets 


Called so because 
they fit as well and feel 
as comfortable as a 
glove. 

The secret of the 


‘* Glove-Fitting ”’ 


Corset lies in its trans 
verse seams, which are 
substituted for gores; 
no other corset is con- 
structed in like manner 


Sold Everywhere at prices frou 
per pair. 
Illustrated Catalogue Free 


LANGDON, BATCHELLER & CO. 
345 Broadway, > New York City 
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A Page of Suggestions for Children’s Day Decorations 


Hartford and Vedette 
BICYCLES 
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K +» * 
x * ¢ 
wrest. Z “Wrought with great Bt ie tails 
* ¥ - 4 minute ind unsee part 
4 ~ 
x * + * z Compare them, part for part, with 
x e , other bicycles, and you will find good 
we + z reasons for their recognized superi- 
\ x x Z ority. Our new models contain more 
\ » fe 
me 4 improvements of direct practical 
z value to the rider than were ever 
before offered in one season. 


Chainless, - - - $75 
Columbia Chain, Fy 
Hartfords,- - - 35 
Vedettes, - - $25, 26 
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4 . : 
, Catalogue free of any Columbia dealer 
4 J A 
Z or by mail for 2c. stamp. 
g 4 
Z 
. . . ‘ , : 9 . , ! 1 ~ 
Decorations, intended to instil patriotism, were those used for the Chi dren’s Day service The church’s firm foundation was intended to be symbolized 4 POPE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

at the First C.« regational Church, Orange, New Jersey, on June 12, 1808 The plat in the decoration here shown of Woychliffe VPresbyterian % 

form w fusely raped with bunting, and suspended from the arched ceiling was a Church, at Newark, New Jersey, at the Children’ Day Y Hartford, Conn. 

large United States flag, which was draped behind a floral ship intended to represent service. The structure w ninetec feet re and ¢ tee A 

the “Shi, f State.” t of the platform was banked with daisies. wide, and as complete ere carnat &s 
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Iwo Weeks at the Seashore 
You can go from Chicago to Newport, 
Narragansett or Rye Beach, spend two 
weeks, enjoy the sea baths, renew your 
\ strength and return home, for $75.00, 
Be oUB EN. ; which includes railroad fare, hotel accom- 
4) modations and all necessary expense. 
ly “ From points nearer, for less; from points 
4 farther, a littke more. Parties, less in 
proportion. 
Our booklet, ‘‘ Lake and Sea,’” suggests 


Summer Tours 
$20 to $100 


illustrates them with beautiful photo- 
gravures and half-tones, and gives valuable 
information to the contemplating summer 
vacationist. It is free. 











The banners of the Sunday-school classes of the First Congregational The interior of Old Dumbarton Methodist Episcopal Church, Washington, 
Church, at Asbury Park, New Jersey, formed a conspicuous part of the D. C., as it appeared on Children’s Day, June, 1897. Strips of bunting were 
beantiful decoratio it a ¢ ren’s Day service Lhe flora deo ration ispended from the ceiling and draped over the centre of the organ. <A profusion 
were composed almost entirely f daisies \ large cross of daisies, of potted plants, including some very fing palms, were n issed before “The 

irmounted by a dove, stood the centre of ghe platfor Golden Gate.” This church is one of the oldest in the District of ¢ mbia 


Summer Tour Department 
WABASH RAILROAD 


1020 Lincoln Trust Building, ST. LOUIS 


Health 
Soap 
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P Don’t let your skin take 3 
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4 : , 

, 7 : , chances; better use pure, white 
Very dainty was the effect produced in the decorations by cut flowers and The effect of a floral dome was achieved in the decorations for the : ie t ’ ’ 3 
hanging vines used for the Children’s Day service at the Baptist Church, Children’s Day service at the Memorial Union Baptist Church, 4 . ‘ » e 
Freehold, New Jersey The decorations were striking and original, the flowers Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. The_ floral decorations were of white : clean W ool Soap. Your skin 3 
seeming to spring simultaneously from every portion of the church. This exqui carnations, daisies and palms. The words “Children’s Day were 4 o 
site form of decoration was designed by a member of the congregatio placed : ss the front of the platform . . . 
e torm € rati wa esig ne ya ve er fe congregation placed acr t " pl > 4 likes it. 3 
o o 
- 4 
> + 
. : . 
} 4 Swift and Company, Maker 3 
> ‘1 . 
Chicago ? 
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EBSv AS AS AS PTT Eve 
es 
% DIE-STAMPED s: 
7 P| 
¥ MONOGRAM . Writing Paper i, 
% PAPER v 
7) Monogram stamped in plain colors, #1.25 wy 
nf Monogram «stamped tn gold or silver, 1.40 5% 
», Monogram illuminated two colors), 1.50 hf 
A ELEGANT SAMPLE I K. INCLUDIN ' t FAN ,f 
J MONOGRAMS, MAILED FOR 10 CE» 
Y , . » 
<: Wedding Invitations and Announcements 
Y Engraved on Copper Plate. Latest Styles S 
‘* 
a7 Finest Papers. Full set of samples on request nf 
“I Finest Quality e _. ¥ 
1 ! si 7S cents for Oo 
yy ENGRAVED #1.00 for 100 vo 
v2 Visiting-Cards. SAMPLES FRE} nf 
a! ALL MAIL AND EXPRE HARGES PREPAII Y 
; ‘7 
v ARTISTIC ENGRAVING COMPANY h 
yy 155 North Sixteenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. u 
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CHILDREN’S PONIES 
The Children’s Day service in the Salem Evangelical Lutheran An exquisite effect of light and gracefulness was achieved in the decorations : a “ ; . deen 
Church, at Lebanon, Pennsylvania, was made memorable to the srepared for the Children’s Day service at the Centre Methodist Church at Tro! oe oe A - a . ‘6 t > : 
children of the church by the decorations, which were almost entirely Malden, Massachusetts. Daisies and roses were used in the construction of the ht , Se m. tg & $: ‘ 
composed of their class banners The floral display was simple, arches which spanned the platform and organ loft, and for the three smaller 
tasteful and characteristic of the season 


ie ig ro8 
arches below. Vases of the same flowers were placed on the pulpit and table MILLER & SIBLEY, Franklin, Venango Co., Penna. 
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Ges By Margaret 


(lan winter long we had been 
planning that when vacation 
month should come we would 
rentatentand camp out. While 
the blizzards howled we went 

\ over every delightful feature 
Cox <5 that we could picture of camp 
life. But as the time drew near obstacles 
multiplied themselves. We found that tents 
rented at five dollars a week, and that those 
with wooden floors were extra; that the 
canvas house was a tiny affair at best—so tiny 
that, if the best baby in the world should be 
taken by the woes of life at night the rest of 
the family must perforce suffer with her. 
Besides, the baby aforesaid made life under 
canvas rather problematical even by day, for 
the rains have been known to descend most 
neessantly during a vacation month, and 
even the floods to come during that halcyon 
period, Suppose 





a wind storm should come 
up in the night and carry away our tent? 
Stranger things have happened. In_ tent 
life, unless one has ¢ series of tents, one 18 
supposed to set the table under the trees—a 
most charming proceeding, with the sun 
flecking through the branches But when, 
instead, the rain pours through the tree tops, 
and one has to wade to the table and eat 
under an umbrella, the charm dissolves. So 


the idea of living in a tent was given up 


Why We Came to Decide Upon the Farmhouse 
(>= day the parson came home and an 
nounced that he could rent a deserted 
farmhouse in a beautiful part of the country 
if we could manage to live in it. Manage 
it! What had been the use of planning all 
the winter to live in a tent if those same 
plans could not be made to fit four walls? 

Such a queer packing as we did_ for 
that vacation! Clothes were of the least 
importance. The wardrobe of the entire 
household was chosen with a view to sim 
plicity and small need of laundering, and 
consisted principally of blue flannel dresses, 
with indigo blue calicoes for hot days. 

Will we ever forget that delightful ride in 
the crazy old stage after we left the railroad 
and pursued our way eleven miles into the 
heart of Nature? Up and up, and down and 
up again, past roaring streams and deep 
woods filled with rhododendrons, until, it 
would seem, the whole world lay beneath us. 


The Name We Gave Our New Home 


A‘ LAST we reached the house to which 

we had been climbing. The ‘‘ Mustard 
Patch ’’ the parson named it, because of the 
luxuriant mustards to the left of the house 

Save for the roaring mountain stream, 
some fifty feet back of the house, our summer 
home was very like the abandoned houses 
one sees in many parts of the country. The 
fields belonging to the farm had been rented 
to a neighboring farmer, who had no use for 
the house. No one wanted to rent it, so there 
it stood, just as such houses stand all over the 
country, innocent of paint, but perfectly 
suited for a few weeks of country life An 
old orchard stood near the house, 
gone to ruin to be sure, but with quantities 
of apples for campers. We had also cur 
rants, gooseberries and sour cherries, all of 
which were to be had for the picking 

The overgrown vard was filled with old 
fashioned lilies ready to be picked; also 
hollyhocks galore. As soon as we clambered 
out of the stage the little folks began to satisfy 
their desire to gather things, with never a 
bothering sign, ‘‘ Keep off the grass,’’ and to 
tramp unchided over everything in sight 


at 
How the Ice Problem Solved Itselt 


A‘ -MOST the first thing we saw was the 
windlass to the deep well, and instantly 
the refrigerator question solved itself. With 
a rope and a bucket, and a cool cellar for 
milk, we certainly could live in comfort. 

We older people went diligently to work 
to arrange the house. It took some very 
unvacationlike hustling to get things in order 
in the remaining hour or so of daylight. The 
only furniture we had been able to rent had 
been a table, six chairs in various stages of 
dilapidation, and a comfortable old wooden 
rocker in which to soothe juvenile sorrows. 
All but the last had come from the lumber- 
room in the nearest farmhouse 

The unpacking of our trunks and the filling 
with oat straw of our bedticks was the most 
serious part of our house furnishing Putting 
up the beds was simplified by putting them 
down instead of up. Frankly, it must be 
confessed that at least the first night spent on 
a tick filled with straw and laid on the floor 
is not the choicest bed one can have. 

Besides our empty bedticks we had at 
least a dozen pillow-cases of indigo blue and 
Turkey red calico, to button over our feather 
pillows for use in the daytime. We counted 
greatly on these pillows giving our country 
home an air of luxury and of comfort. 


a good deal 
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We Spent All Our Days Out-of-Doors 


FTER all, what did it matter about the 
house or its arrangements? We were 
indoors very little except to sleep or to keep 
dry, to eat our breakfasts, and occasionally 
our dinners and suppers. After our simple 
morning household duties were accomplished 
each morning we spent the rest of the day in 
the open air, in the orchard, on the hilltops, 
by the neighboring lake or on it. Weliveda 
real outdoor life and thrived on the good air. 
The most absolute requisites for this life, 
as we found it, were a hatchet, ticks for 
straw beds, a_coal-oil stove, contented 
spirits, a love for Nature, a good supply of 
bed linen, and the legacy of discarded milk 
pans which can generally be found in old 
farmhouses. We found that these pans 
supplied many and various needs. One we 
used for a dishpan; in one we stewed our 
apples; in one we set our milk, and one we 
filled with water lilies. Another essential we 
found to be a granite-ware double kettle, in 
connection with a relish for eggs. In the 
upper kettle we cooked our oatmeal for break- 
fast, and while we ate it the eggs creamed 
beautifully in the hot water of the lower vessel. 
Then for dinner what could be nicer than a 
rich custard in the upper kettle and corn soup 
in the lower? Asa matter of course, the ket 
tles in which the food was cooked were also 
the dishes in which they were served. We 
found that oilcloth was easily laundered and 
made an excellent camp tablecloth, while 
paper table napkins, which had cost us only 
thirty cents a hundred, served every purpose. 


it 
We Gave a Dinner Party One Day 


NE day we gave a real dinner party, with 
covers laid for twelve. What matter 
if the covers were laid in the orchard at the 
point where the view was the finest? During 
the meal a sudden thunder-shower sent us 
scurrying into the house, each person seizing 
his own plate and the dish that lay nearest 
him. The meal was finished with hilarity, if 
not formality, in the banquet hall, the party 
being perched on trunks, our six chairs and 
other contrivances, including that of one of 
our guests who wedged his bicycle into a 
corner and ate his dinner seated on its 
unstable equilibrium. The function was 
a great success, and before the storm made 
havoc of the table appointments they had 
been such as to fill our hearts with pride. 
To be sure, the boiled corn had been first 
cooked and then served in a milk-pan. The 
chicken had been served in the same 
manner. The Béchamel mushrooms had 
looked inviting in a granite-ware pudding- 
dish—in fact, everything was good and fully 
appreciated by our guests, even to the dinner 
cards of plantain leaves, and the suggestive 
nosegay laid at the plate of each guest. 


wt 


We Reveled in Fine Names 


‘ THE ‘‘ Mustard Patch’’ was not grand to 

the uninitiated eye, we at least reveled in 
fine names. The entrance was the ‘ foyer,’ 
although that apartment was only four by six, 
opening into the library with its furnishings 
of books, trunks, bicycles, hammocks, and, 
best of all, a delightful old fireplace where 
we burned pine knots and wastewood in the 
cool evenings, where we told stories and sang 
songs in the ring of the firelight, roasted 
corn, potatoes and apples, baked flapjacks, 
and toasted the baby’s toes. The foyer also 
opened into the banquet hall. 

The furniture—of the bedrooms, at least- 
was exceedingly simple. A shakedown in 
one corner, a box, a log or a broken-down 
stool for a seat, a candle on the window-sill 
in a scooped-out apple or an old bottle for a 
candlestick. The windows were shaded with 
butchers’ paper bought at the country store, 
and tacked in place. Awardrobe for clothing, 
consisting of nails driven into the wall, com- 
pleted the bedroom furnishing. 

Downstairs we were a great deal grander, 
for there we swung a hammock or two across 
the rooms, which were adorned with fishing- 
tackle. Besides this we had our pillows. 


its 
The Birds Were a Delight to Us 


WE HAD with us books on birds and in- 

sects, and were delighted to find how 
much we knew of them before the month was 
ended. There were so many birds, and not a 
single quarrelsome sparrow among them. A 
pair of orioles had their nest in the maple 
tree in front of the house. Two families of 
yellowbirds lived and sang in the apple tree 
to the west, and some place (that we never 
could locate) in a thicket to the north a 
humming-bird had its home. The _ night- 
hawks sailed over us in numbers every night 
as the shadows began to fall, with their weird 
cries. The parson fairly wore a bald spot on 
the back of his head as, lying on his back, he 
watched and studied the many bright-hued 
birds which hovered over him, with the opera 
glass we had brought with us. 
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Our Foraging Expeditions Were Delightful 

(})= of the regular occupations of each day 

was a foraging expedition. Sometimes 
it was for flowers. Every roadside was 
covered with clematis, and goldenrod and 
bergamot could be had for the seeking. In 
the beginning of the month the woods were 
filled with magnificent rhododendrons. Many 
a time we transformed our bare quarters, with 
our treasures from wood and field, into a place 
of beauty. Sometimes we were content with 
getting water from the best spring that ever 
came gushing out of the rock; but oftener our 
foraging expeditions were to fill up our 
larder. Of course we caught plenty of fish- 
largely, I must confess, ‘‘ sunnies.’’ 

When we landed at the ‘‘ Mustard Patch ’’ 
red raspberries were at their height and in 
every fence corner; as they and the blackcaps 
failed the blackberries ripened. We were a 
lazy set if we did not have berries on the 
table at every meal. Then there were mush 
rooms and puff-balls. We gathered them by 
the peck, and ate them, too. 


it 


Our Neighbors Became Our Friends 

W* WERE such a peculiar-looking set 
in our short-skirted, flannel-shirted, 
college-capped condition, with our barefooted 
children in their dark dresses, that we had 
expected no civilities from our neighbors; but, 
except for a few who regarded us resentfully 
as city folk, our neighbors were cordiality and 
friendliness combined. They would call us 
in as we went past to present us with fresh 
vegetables and buttermilk, and give us 
warnings in regard to mushrooms. They 
even came to see us, and what higher mark 
of cordiality could they show? They cour 
teously tried to hide their amazement over our 
mode of life and our gayety in regard to it 
We went to church in the schoolhouse across 
the swinging foot bridge at ‘‘ early candle 
light,’’ and embarrassed the preacher so that 
he forgot to have the collection taken till we 
were on the steps going home. It was a dear, 

simple service, and we learned to love it 
The old orchard was one of our plac es 
of greatest delight. There were not many 
summer apples, but all that we could eat grew 
on the old red astrakhan tree, with its three 
good branches. The orchard was such a 
choice place for the little people, who could 
gather heaps of the fallen winter apples to 
play with. The gnarled old trunks were just 
right for inexperienced little feet to learn to 
climb. At the top of the orchard, no matter 
how high the belated city papers told us the 
thermometer had stood in the world we had 

left behind us, there was always a breeze. 


it 
Even the Wet Days Were Delightful 


ROBABLY most old farms have just such 
an orchard, but that made ours none the 
less delightful. At the ‘‘ Mustard Patch”’ 
there was also a barn filled while we were 
there with fragrant meadow hay. It is part 
of a child’s rightful inheritance to play in the 
hay. So we hailed the wet days with joy 
and spent them in the hay barn with books 
and sewing and frolic, watching the barn- 
swallows in their nests overhead and the blue- 
frocked birdies in their hay nests underneath. 
Although we had no horse we found it 
an easy matter to hire, at a_ ridiculously 
low figure, a team from a neighboring farmer 
for a longer trip than we chose to tramp, 
though with our vacation clothes we women 
folks were as good at tramping as the men. 
Wehired some most pec. iiar-looking vehicles, 
but what difference did it make so long as 
the sun shone and the birds sang and we 
were happy? So we rode by turns in the 
trap, the trap-and-a-half, the victoria and the 
surrey, and in not a single one of our car- 
riages did we suffer any disturbances of mind 
lest we should injure the upholstery. One 
of our drives was to a lake filled with pond 
lilies and fish, where we found a couple of 
flat-bottomed boats and good bathing. 


it 
Warm Days Had No Terrors for Us 


N' )T only at the lake were our bathing suits 

a pleasure. <A few warm days overtook 
us, even at the ‘‘ Mustard Patch,’’ but they lost 
their terrors when we could spend a good 
part of the time by and in the creek back of 
the house. After a freshet this creek was a 
roaring stream, but usually a clear, rushing 
creek, so shallow that the little people could 
paddle in it and build dams in safety. The 
delights of that stream were innumerable. It 
was such a joy to the eye! It was full of 
tiny fish that grew to know us and came 
each day to be fed. The household water, 
excepting the spring drinking water, came 
from the creek. Furthermore, a few yards 
up the creek from our household landing- 
place two trees grew out over the water with 
such a combination of log and limb that a 
hammock swung in them was directly over 
the water, and made an ideal spot. More than 
one day we gathered driftwood, and at night 
had a fire down by the water’s edge 

It was with the keenest regret that we took 
our last walk down the beautiful creek road, 
drank in the glory of the view from the 
nearest hilltop for the last time, drank one 
last time from our spring, gathered the dew- 
berries—of which no one seemed to know but 
us—and drank our last glass of milk at two 
and a half cents a quart, emptied our straw 
ticks, packed up and came back into the 
world where whistles seem to toot twenty-six 
hours out of the twenty-four, and where we 
must live in a hurry and bustle. 
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To introduce our new Illustrated Catalogue we will send these 
Sterling Silver articles at the following prices 

‘- Blouse Set, Links ewe od | D. Link Buttons, pair, 25¢ 

. Stick Pin, . E. Hat Pin, Sterling Top 25¢ 

. Stick Pin, . 7 F. Link Buttons, pair, 25¢ 
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BOYS’ UNDERGROUND CLUB HOUSE 


By Dan Beard 





Sing MAKE the frame for the underground 
hall or passageway, first nail O,S across 
the door jambs to form the top to the door 
way, after which put in the supports Q, R and 
S, 1 Next build the frame U, V, X, W, and 
join ittoO, S by the two pieces, OQ, UandS, \ 
rhe passageway should be about six feet 
long, and the front doorway (U, V, X, W 
Figure 3) of just sufficient size to enable vou 
to creep through with comfort Phe bottom 


piece, W X, can be nailed toa couple of stakes 


driven in the ground for that purpose rhe 
next thing in order is the floor, and to make 
this firm you must lay a number of two-by 
fours parallel to B, D and F, H and see that 
they are level You will need a number of 


shorter pieces of the same material to run 
parallel to F, H and W, X for the hall floor 
as may be in Figure 4 Across these 


nail your floor securely as shown in Figure 4 


seen 


\ Am inB Handy Book " and “American Boys’ 
Book of Spo . 2 % 
HERE are no windows to the underground 
< house, and but two openings, one in the 
C und of voices inter ‘i YOU have new lumber, use it; if mot, use roof for the ventilator, and the doorway, Q, S, 
ils of hollow laughter old lumber, and if you are building inthe L, J, Figure 3. Since the outside wall of this 
ag the apparently solid woods the house may be built of logs and — sort of a house is hidden by earth it is not 
aK earth, is a sufficiently startling phe roofed with poles, covered with bark and necessary to remove the diagonal braces upon 
nomenon of itself; but when a group boughs The better the ends or sides, but the inside should be 
& of boys and a dog suddenly emerge P the material the neatly finished, and the four sides must be 
$ from the ground it is calculated to ar stronger will be the boarded up from the inside, after which the 
induce the most prosaic of persons to believe \ house Secure some _— side walls to the passageway may be nailed 
that the gnomes of fairy stories are, after all % good sound planks © on from the outside, the boards running from 
living realities For the peace of mind of Fy and a supply of long the floor to the string pieces Q, U and S, V, as 
all who may hear the mysterious \ and wh strips two inches thick shown in Figure 4 When this is finished 
see the apparition t described it may be | and four inches wide roof the house, laying the boards parallel 
well t ite that the ¢g ire human and fj with A, E and C, G, and allow 
ire member f tl | k Sw \ Ch ] ing them to project front and 
and if you hear their voices under your feet ' Fe rear and overlap at the sides 
it is because you happen to be standing on LA Over each crack in the roof nail 
the roof of their underground club house BANK, y) another plank, as shown in 
These American gnomes use only such , i = Figure 4 
magic as their healthy brains and sturdy 4X lool Me Phe roof may be made with 
arms can supply, and if they cast a charm 4 | iS ’ = out the overlapping boards 
‘ ; 1] + 1; y. / wha 
upon you it will be one of the most delightful J r, W \ ao" and the cracks covered with 
of all spells—the charm of boyhood! PR Sw Sig strips of tar paper or old oil 
j cloth, or the roof may be pre 
. { I i served and the cracks filled by 
Lah’ = _— - EE treating the whole to a coating 
: j . . BANK Pin... of hot tar daubed on with a 
* brush made from rags tied to 
, & ; “THE HARDEST WORK IS DIGGING THE FOUNDATION the end of a stick Any sort 
P Figure 1 of roof which will keep out the 
; rain will answer the purpose 
bf Use the two-by-four for the frame of Make a long box of four boards for a 
} \ the house ventilator and set this over a square hole 
‘ane To give a pitch to the roof and cut in the roof for this purpose Phe venti 
} ‘ 4 allow the water which filters through lator should project at least one foot and a 
‘ et | the dirt above to drain off at the half above ground, and the top or vent be 
ry ‘ » 2p eaves, make the rear posts, A, Band protected by Wire netting or cross. pieces nailed 
\ 7 ak C, D (Figure 3) exactly equal in on as shown in Figure 4 Now shovel the dirt 
’ n , length, but considerably longer than back in the excavation until the club house is 
ai \ 4 E, F and G, H, as in Figure 4 entirely covered; pack the soil firmly all 
_ . he around the house, leaving only the top of the 
. y x a4 its ventilator and the front door uncovered 
w y mA , , a Oye the sticks A, C and B, D When all is finished to your satisfaction 
exactly equal in length and nail conceal the ventilator by brush or trans 
them to the uprights A, Band C, D, planted weeds or shrubs, and scatter grass 
SO THAT THE TALLEST Boy May STAND ERECT as in Figure 3, using one nail at each and clover seed over the new earth. Make a 
Figure 2 corner; this will adjustthe frame and = strong door after the plan in Figure 4, and 
make the four corners square, after fasten it on the front entrance with good 
rhe club house may be built with a door which you may secure them in position by hinges and a padlock, and place some brush 
way at the top of the bank, concealed by a 


trap door, or with an entrance from the hill 
side, as shown in the diagrams If the reader 


chooses the first style he has simply to follow 





temporary diagonal pieces similar to those 
shown on the end, A, E, B, F, Figure 3 The 
corners may then nailed In nailing a 
temporary piece it is only necessary to drive 


be 


or growing shrubs in front of the door 


it 


FTER the grass begins to grow there will 





the diagrams here given, and, reversing the the nails far enough to hold for the time. be little to cause the passerby to suspect 
proportions of the ventilator and entrance Next make the frame E, G, H, F, andin_ that the green bank conceals a room, well 
(Figure 4), make an entrance of the vent the middle of this frame nail on the two supplied with chess, checkers, boys’ books, 
and a vent of the entrance The trap door door jambs I, J and K, L. While some of and everything to make a boy happy 
must be placed high enough above the surface the boys hold the 
of the ground to prevent the water from run front and rear frames — : 
ning into the house in wet weather, and a in an upright posi yl = ~ {+ 7 - 
ladder provided by which the boys may tion and the proper \ ! _, Pr t= —> 
climb in and out of the house with ease distance apart others } ery] | | 
can nail on tempo V / 
wt rary diagonals at the ‘* & we ss 
HE house should be big enough to allow’ two ends, and after { y fi 
room for a table and some chairs, stools all is square and ‘ “4 wo j 

or benches, and the roof be so arranged that plumb the two string . : 
the tallest boy in the crowd may stand erect pieces, A, E and C, i 4 .\ 1 | ; 
with no fear of bumping his head G, may be securely A? Se ( a. * "tty J 3 

rhe furniture must be placed inside the nailed in place —_— 7 
frame as soon as the floor is laid, because after This finishes the ¥- S ; . 
the house is finished the entrance is too small framework proper ES R 
to admit the passage of any object of more — for the club house ’ 
bulk than a creeping boy if 

The hardest work is dig ™ 
ging the foundation in the 3 : vd fy ] ] HOW THE PASSAGEWAY SHOULD BE CONSTRUCTED 
hillside, but if six or seven 7 ie EE: iy’ } Lo Figure 3 
boys take a hand at this eR yy, - NV/ —— 
‘for the fun of the thing er Mii »X P > There is an impulse implanted in all boys 
the work is soon done ite. ~~, “My a ; which impels them to dig caves in every con 

A cross-section is a pic aS om Y h venient bank, and these caves are always 
ture showing how half an “sed Ne Tj more or less dangerous from their liability to 
object looks. Figure 1 is at) ae, ~~ } ae cave in upon the youthful miners. It not 
a cross-section of the exca ‘ ¥ [ a ee ~ infrequently occurs that sad accidents do 
vation shown in Figure 2 sane e gd aoa 4 “eas al happen to youngsters, who on account of lack 
The latter shows the i Poe Mans of instruction attempt to make underground 
finished foundation 4 ¥? ist he Fay ‘ ' \ retreats in some sandy bank by boring a hole 

In Figure 4 a cross-sec . ‘Nh ~ Sa) Ya » Ls \ in the face of the hill. If, however, they 
tion of the earth bank and ml (?s ‘e-ara GA =) » ey Ph criccibiet make an excavation as here directed, and 
the underground boys’ club ce = (qn ae) &, Se illustrated by Figures 1 and 2, their parents 
a is given, affording | edb ay a! 7 me ‘> y ' need feel no apprehension, for there is no 
an idea of the proper pro- [ \ Lf MS < 7 : ye<) more liability to accident than if they were 
portions of the cave. When ee a ioe TM aR digging in the home garden 
the foundation is entirely TR, - 
finished collect your build SUFFICIENTLY LARGE TO CREEP THROUGH WITH COMFORT eave Sue Sele te the Bt of 6 see & 


ing material. 


Figure 4 


articles which Mr. Beard will contribute to the 


Journal! during 1899. 
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who calls him ‘a typical 
Eskay’s Food Baby’’ 


AYA 


aS 


He writes: 


A: 


t ine 
Brady, 3d—a typical ksh ) Baby. He 3 
is 18 t oO ul | e pa ix months ¥ 
I iin artic f diet beet keskay’ 
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WHY ? 
Because it is the only food combining 
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MENUS FOR PICNICS 


GARDEN PARTIES 





THE FOURTH OF MRS. RORER’S SERIES OF MENUS 





# day's outing, the picnic, in a 
Mee near park or shady spot’ in 
some neighboring woods, is a 
; rest and relief, and frequently 

proves the salvation of the little 

ones The purifying influence of the grow 
ing trees and grass gives freshness, making 
the heat more bearable even if its discom 
forts do not seem to be appreciably lessened 

Let these picnics occur frequently, and 
without extra preparation; little good comes 
to the housewife who spends hours or days 
in cooking over a hot fire for the antici 
pated outing; and then, too, all fancy heat- 
producing foods overpower the good which 
Nature gives in the fresh and pure air. 

Wooden plates and aluminum forks, 
spoons and cups are most inexpensive, and 
greatly lighten the weight of the picnic 
basket or box. Paper table napkins will be 
found to answer every purpose where laundry 
work must be considered. 

Purchase two inexpensive tablecloths and 
keep them for picnic purposes. Most of the 
tables furnished by Park Commissioners are 
long and narrow, making it possible to use 
good drill instead of linen. These cloths 
will, if ironed carefully, look like German 
linen. They are quite inexpensive. 


% 
What May be Prepared in a Chafing-Dish 
CHAFING-DISH is always a convenience ; 
one of the cheap tin ones wil! be found 
to answer every purpose at an outdoor excur- 
sion. A Welsh rarebit, a fricassee of chipped 
beef or eggs may be quickly prepared. These, 
with bread-and-butter sandwiches and coffee, 
give a pleasant first course. Fruit alone may 
follow. Sandwiches are in endless variety 
these days. Mutton, beef, tongue, chicken, 
fish may all be chopped, and rubbed to a 
paste with cream, melted butter or oil, or 
mayonnaise dressing, and spread between 
thin slices of brown or white bread. The 
Mosaic sandwich is new and wholesome. 
It is made by cutting white and whole 
wheat bread into thin slices, spreading it 
with butter, covering a white slice with 
chopped beef, placing over it a slice of the 
dark bread, then beef, then white bread, 
pressing all together and cutting into strips 
the length of the slice and an inch wide. 
Sandwiches should be wrapped in waxed 
paper and carried in a tin box. For nut 
or egg sandwiches use Boston brown bread 
with hard-boiled yolks of eggs and sardines 
1ubbed to a paste, or nuts or nut butter. For 
stuffed rolls scoop out the crumb and fill the 
spaces with chopped meat and olives mixed. 
Salad sandwiches are nice only when fresh. 
The mixture of green vegetables or the soft 
materials will spoil the crispness of the bread, 
and in standing the sandwiches may become 
unpalatable. Cottage, Neufchatel or cream 
cheese sandwiches made with brown bread 
and olives should be prepared at serving time. 


w% 
Proper Beverages for a Picnic 

RUITS are always acceptable, serving both 

as food and drink. Ninety per cent. 
water, they quetrch the thirst and stop hunger 
without adding burden tothe body—an import 
ant function in hot-weather food. The salts 
they contain cool and freshen the blood; sotake 
a good basketful of mixed, sound, perfectly 
ripe fruits. Tomatoes are also nice and very 
easily carried. Served with a mayonnaise 
dressing, plain or on lettuce leaves, they 
make a pleasant addition to plain beef 
sandwiches. 

Water is the best, most wholesome and 
cheapest drink. Lemonade may, however, 
be sparingly used, if there is a shortage of 
fruit. The juice may be extracted, the 
proper amount of sugar be added at home, 
and carried in a bottle. 

A twenty-five-cent alcohol stove will enable 
one to make a pot of coffee quickly and at 
very slight expense. Have the coffee finely 
ground and put into a small cheesecloth bag, 
allowing a teaspoonful for each person, 

As these outings are for the special rest and 
health of the children be more than careful 
not to carry indigestible foods. Where the 
older members of the party care to indulge 
in rarebits and highly seasoned salads and 
meats, provide for the children some simple 
foods, such as rice pudding, daintily cooked 
and cooled cereals, as farina, rice and milk, 
with fruit and bread and butter. 


Editor's Note—This is the fourth of a series 
of Menus which Mrs. Rorer will contribute 
to the Journal during 1899. Those which have 
been published are: 


Menus for Small Social Affairs, ‘ ° qoeey 
Menus fora Month, . ‘ ‘ . arch 
Twenty Menus Without Meat, ‘ . April 


In the next (the July) issue Mrs. Rorer will 
write of ‘‘ Hasty Eating and Hurried Meals."' 


© THOSE who from necessity are 
obliged to remain in the large 
cities during the hot season, the 


Menus for Small Picnics 


3eef Sandwiches 
Mavonnaise Tomatoes 
Coffee 
Raspberries Sponge Cake 


For the children, Moulded Farina, Fruit 
and Milk 


Cold Chicken 
Lettuce, French Dressing 
Bread-and-Butter Sandwiches 
Olives 


Cinnamon Bun Lemonade 


Cold Tongue Brown Bread and Butter 
Sliced Tomacoes 
Tea Gingerbread 


For the children, Whole Wheat Bread and 
Milk, Fruit, Gingerbread 


Thin Cold Boiled Mutton 
3rown Bread and Butter 
Sliced Tomatoes, Plain 


Coffee 


Olives 
| Peaches Water Thins 


Children, the same 


Cheese Sandwiches Pickles 
Coffee 
Saratoga Crackers Peaches 


Children, Zwieback, Milk and Fruit 





Thin Slices of Pressed Chicken 


Sauce Tartare Lettuce 


Lemonade Rolls and Butter 


Melon 


Children, all but the Lemonade 


When the Chafing-Dish is Used 


Creamed Chicken Rolls 
Tomato Mayonnaise 
Wafers Fruit 


Boil and cut the chicken into dice the day 
before the expected picnic. To carry, wrap 
it in waxed paper. Never use jars nor heavy 
dishes where paper will answer as well; they 
prove very burdensome on the return trip, 
when children are tired and sleepy and need 
assistance. Attention to these little details 
makes all the difference between a pleasant 
and a weary ending to a day’s outing. 

Serve with the fruit a dainty cracker rather 
than stand over a hot fire in summer to make 
buns or cakes. The rolls may be buttered 
at home and carried in a damp napkin. 
Mayonnaise must be carried in a tumbler or 
jar; alsothe milk. Let your motto be a few 
things well selected and well cooked. 

To cream the chicken, allow two table 
spoonfuls of butter and flour, mixed, to the 
meat of a three-pound chicken which has 
been boiled and cut into dice; add one pint 
of milk, stir until hot and thick; add chicken; 
cover dish for a moment; add a teaspoonful 
of salt, a dash of pepper; stir and serve. 


it 


Arrangements for the Garden Party 


ARDEN parties differ from picnics in 
both arrangements and serving. The 
kitchen being within reach, dainty entrées, 
with salads and ices, are possible. One large 
table may be arranged under the trees or ona 
spacious porch; or small wicker or polished 
tables may be scattered in shady places over 
the lawn. If small round tables are used a 
pleasing effect may be given by a variety of 
color in the doilies and flowers; for instance, 
with daffodils or other yellow flowers ‘tuse 
doilies corresponding in color: pink doilies 
on another table with pink roses. 

If dainty hot dishes are served have all 
preparations made early in the day; cro 
quettes and cutlets may even be fried, placed 
on soft brown paper in the bottom of a baking 
pan ready to reheat for a few minutes in a hot 
oven at serving time. Such cold dishes as 
pressed chicken, Italian cheese, paté de foie 
gras, deviled tongue, summer beef sausages, 
or even plain cold roast beef with aspic, 
served with plain lettuce or cress salads, are 
to be chosen by those who wish to entertain 
on limited means with limited help. Where 
wise forethought is given, forty persons may 
be served a/ fresco by a single maid 
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Jellied Chicken in Large or Small Moulds 


“THE day before the garden party clean and 
cover two four-pound chickens with boil 

ing water; simmer gently until they are 
tender; remove the chickens, and while they 
are cooling add to the liquor in which they 
were boiled one onion, half a dozen cloves, a 
bay leaf, half a teaspoonful of celery seed, and 
reduce it to a quart and a pint. Add one 
box of gelatine that has been soaking in half a 
cupful of cold water for fifteen minutes; add 
the juice of one lemon, and strain. If not 
perfectly clear, mix with it the slightly beaten 
whites of two eggs; boil carefully for five 
minutes; stand one side until slightly cool, 
and strain through a flannel bag. Season 
with salt and a dash of red pepper. Remove 
the meat from the chicken, cutting it into 
dice or small blocks. Arrange over the bot 
tom of a plain mould thin slices of hard-boiled 
eggs, then a good layer of chicken blocks, a 
sprinkling of parsley, and, if you like, a few 
chopped olives or a sprinkling of capers; 
another layer of sliced hard-boiled eggs, and 
so continue until the mould is full. Pour over 
just enough of the jelly mixture to cover the 
chicken, and stand in the refrigerator over 
night. At serving time this may be turned 
out on a napkin, the dish nicely garnished, 
and put on the table to be carved as wanted. 
To give variety, at another time this mix- 
ture may be placed in small individual 
moulds, the jelly turned from the moulds 
before serving time and arranged neatly on a 
dish; the whole put in a cool place simply to 
be brought out and placed on the table at the 
last moment. Served with a plain mayon 
naise of tomatoes, or a lettuce salad, with 
olives and salted almonds, followed by ices, 
cakes and fruit, this jellied chicken will 
prove quite sufficient for an afternoon affair. 


its 
Dinners Which May be Served Out-of-Doors 


LABORATE ail fresco dinners are fre- 
quently given during the warm weather. 

Phe table being out-of-doors, ice receptacles, 
either moulded or carved, may be used for 
both fruits and flowers. A table of ordinary 
boards may be made for the occasion with a 
view to holding these ice moulds. It is well 
to have a hole through the table, and a rubber 
tube leading down to the ground so arranged 
that the water will not overflow the ground. 
Such an arrangement is quite inexpensive. 
One hostess I have in mind had in the 
centre of her table a large ice mound 
which was hollow in the centre and _ filled 
with a_ great variety of flowers, violets 
around the edge, deep pink roses mingled 
with lilies of large growth in the centre, all 
held in place by orchids, pansies and white 
and yellow Marguerites. The remaining 
part of the table was arranged as for an 
ordinary dinner. A menu for an outdoor 
dinner should be selected with reference to 
the weather; one is not pleased nor refreshed 
by a Christmas dinner on the Fourth of July. 


at 


Menu for an “Al Fresco” Dinner 


Fruit Soup 

Sardines on Toast with Lemon 

Chicken Cutlets, Cream Sauce Peas 
Cold Beef a Ja Mode 
Mayonnaise of Tomato grown Bread 
Lemon Sherbet 

Compote of Peaches on Toast 

Orange Jelly Vanilla lee Cream 


Macaroons Coffee 


Menus for Garden Parties 


Chicken Timbale, Cream Sauce 
Tomatoes stuffed with Cress 
French Dressing 
Thin Bread and Butter Olives 


Caramel Ice Cream Fancy Cakes 





Chicken Cutlet Fresh Mushrooms 
Rolls Coffee 

Olives Almonds 

Parfait with Strawberries 


Lady Fingers 


Jellied Chicken 
Cress, French Dressing 
Sweetbreads and Peas 
Cold Tomatoes, Mayonnaise Dressing 
Thin Bread and Butter 
Frozen Strawberries with Whipped Cream 


Fancy Cakes 





Menus for Children’s Garden Parties 


Creamed Mushrooms in Bread Patties 
Lemonade 
Ginger Snaps Dominoes 


Raspberries with Whipped Cream 





Cold Chicken 
Almond Butter 


Thin Bread and Butter 
Sliced Tomatoes 


Angel’s Food Chocolate Cream 
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Soups 


No uncertainty in their 
use—quality always 

the same—the best that 
can be produced 





“From Tree to Table,” a 
booklet descriptive of our 
other products, mailed free. 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Putnam the world by his 


daring and courage. 


Von Gaangy, 
sane) PORK BEANS 


PREPARED WITN TOMATO SAUCE 
has won its way into the best American homes by its merit 
and desirableness. It comes already cooked, and may be 
eaten hot or cold as preferred. Sold by many grocers 


Sample Can, Ge. in stamps. Book of household recipes free 
VAN CAMP PACKING CO. 
302 Kentucky Avenue, - Indianapolis, Ind. 
“Instantly and deliciously at your service ” 
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Wetmore’s Digestible Cocoanut : 
The only prepared cocoanut which re 
tains the natural oils, the true flavor and 
highly nourishing qualities of the cocoa- 
nut. These render it wholly digestible 
For TEN CENTS, stamps or coin, to 
partly pay express charges, and the 
name of your dealer, a full-sized package 
of WETMORE’S DIGESTIBLE COCOANU1 
—enough for a large cake—will be sent, 
prepaid. Be sure to send dealer’s name. 
WETMORE & PRIDE MPG. CO., 91 Kinzie St., Chicago 
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Royal Salad 
Dressing 


(ROYAL IN QUALITY) 


For every kind of lunch at home, 
or when outing in the woods or 
elsewhere, for all warm weather 
meals that need a prime relish, 
ROYAL SALAD DRESSING is the 
most delicious of luxuries. 

t keeps in any climate; its 
flavor will please you; it gives 
variety to the simplest repast. 

If your grocer does not sell it, 
send 10 cents for large sample 

The criginal book, ‘‘ How to 
Make Salads,’’ free. 

Look for the *‘ RovAL”’ label. 


Horton-Cato Manufacturing Co. 
Detroit, Mich. 
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HEART TO HEART TALKS 
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UNE, the month of flowers, has 
come I nth of singing 
“ birds The month which sug 
gests by its abundance Lowell’s 
words that Only God may be 
ve had for the asking and that 
ris Heaven alone that is given 
iway But ever as I think of 
4 June it is as a symbol, an emblem 
f the summerland And Phaebe Carv’s beau 
tiful poen Nearer Home comes before me 
2) ‘ 
{ ‘ ‘ 
I near 
Than | ‘ r 
and with this thought come the sense 
of responsibilities as I write to you, 
Daughters, to-day I want you to get all 
that is possible out of this life I cannot see 
why we should not go from this world into 
the next rich in thought, in inspiration, in 
faith and hope and love, for as I have told 
you so often, these are the things which are to 
go with us Now, if while you are still here 
you can grow to see a lesson in everything 
and understand the meaning of things, you 
will have a fortune i. fund upon which you 
can draw for happiness in the hereafter 


> 


The Spirit of Voluntary Self-Sacrifice 


YINCE I « lel 1 to write this morning 
x a serTrval Vio Va irranyviny my Toom 
proke aA cit | ile pp « Ls ol Pd | ul it had al 
date and a name pol t I had given it to 
one very near to me many years ag: When 
I saw it broken into fifty pieces I thought to 
myself Well, it performed its mission many 
years ago when it gave pleasure to the one I 
yave it to, and he is not here to mourn over 


its being broken; then why should 1 mourn?’”’ 





But some of the young Daughters will say, 
‘Oh, but I cannot think that way Maybe I 
will when I am as old as you are No, you 
will not, unless you commence to cultivate 
this way of nking le you are young 
Phe autumn is the outcome of the spring 

Oh, ves you say, you ive told us that 
before Yes ind | pr bably ha ivain 
for it has to be Precept ne 
upon line and I am he to 
try to educate you spir may 
be long to the Order of The K ng s Daughters 
and wear the cross and do a great deal of 
outside work, and yet if those nearest to you 
do not see the spirit of the cross in you, 
which is the spirit of voluntary self-sacrifice, 
you are wearing your cross in vain 


Loving Service “In His Name’ 
INCE I last wrote 


to you I received a | 


etter 


from a young girl who had decided 
because of what she had read inthe JOURNAI 
about the Order, that she would join She 
wrote asking if I would tell her what the cross 


meant I answered her as I have always 
answered others 
It means loving service ‘In His Nam« 


it means unselfishness; it means doing good 


to all, as we have the opportunity, for the love 
of Christ, and because He would do it if He 
were in our place So that the smallest 


child who puts on the cross should be made 
to understand its meaning 
‘It is not to be worn as an ornament; it is 


not to be worn attached to a bracelet, o1 
worn as a pin (though a pin may hold it 

It is a badge, and it means, and must mean, 
that your aim is to lead an unselfish life 
When you determine to lead such a life and 
to have an unselfish heart, so that your life 
will be an outflow of your heart, the cross will 
come to have a deeper and deeper meaning 
for you If I were in your place I would 
have a little prayer in my heart, and I would 
ask for an unselfish heart, for it is written 
‘Ask, and ye shall receiv 
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The Prayer Which Means so Much 


” WE could see deeply enough, and feel 

deeply enough, we should never really 
need any other prayer than the Lord’s Prayer, 
‘Our Father which art in Heaven’’; indeed, 
just in that one sentence we have enough to 
make us happy and useful in this life, and we 
learn of the place where we shall go when 


we leave this world For you know 
‘“*Heaven’’ is in that one sentence. A 
father always likes to have the children 
come home When I was a young girl my 
mother used to say to me, ‘* Don’t let your 
father find you away when he comes home; 
he likes to see you What a lovely thing 
it would be if we simply believed that our 
Father in Heaven would miss us if we did 
not get home, for you know Heaven is home 
When one very near to me said, Mother, 
will you come soon? You know it is ow 
home,’’ I said, ‘‘ Yes,’’ and then I com 
menced to repeat the little verse 


** And in that state 
We cannot so far separate 
As not to make the distant near 
And know the loved are always here.’ 
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Dwell Constantly Upon the Lord's Prayer 
” PHE joining of the Order 
ing of 


the littl 


ind the wear 


makes real t 


the first two words of the prayer so many of 
you have repeated since you were babies, it 
will be worth your while to dwell constantly 
upon these two words: ‘‘ Our Father Oh 

I could ouly persuade you to go to your 


Father, “ our Father for everything, with 
evervthing, why, when your time came to 
leave this world for the next it would only 
be a going. to your Father Now, m\ 
dear Daughters, will you not let the name by 
which you are called, by which you are 
known, do this for you—bring you near i: 
faith, in hope, in love to ‘‘ our Father’’? If 
I could only make you understand the help 
the sweetness, the rest, the strength it would 
give you as time goes on, Heaven would 
become a very real place to you 

I have just received a letter from a friend 
in California in which she says Charles 


Dudley Warner’s picture is true And then 





I read what some one has written of the charm 
of Coronado Beach 

\ l s iv i 

(>) 

Doth lu 

Of eves « 

And nigh p 

Doth soot dee} 

A land wil , “ 

Am there 
jut she added, ‘‘ We had to come, however 
through the desert before we could enter t 
earthly paradis« For two days w raveled 
thir yl the burning dusty sand ming 
from Galveston to Los Angeles, b the d 
comfort was all forgotten when we entere: 
the gates of this beautiful country 

So Heaven is the end of earth’s journey 


fF 
Questions Which are Asked Me Every Day 


W HAT shall I do to make the meetings 
of my Circle more interesting and 
| know the first articl 


says, ‘This Order is for the 


profital er ] im the 


Constitution 


development of spiritual life Our Cirel 
has been industrious; we have done fancy 
work, and we have had sales and made a 
good deal of money and have helps i tl 
needy We have money in our treasu 


But the young girls are growing a little tire 
the 
meeting t« t 
the little social teas we have at the close of 
our meetings What shall I do 

Well, to be frank with you, I do not think 
that you are helping one another as the mem 


and only interest there seems to be in our 


wether as a Circle 


is centred 


bers of a Circle should And I am not quite 
sure that the leader of the Circle is all that 
she might be to her Circle You all wear the 
little silver cross as your badge and it 
means loving service ‘‘In His Name Of 
course, 1 do not know what the individual 
members of your Circle are in their heart 
lives and in their home lives; their mothers 
might praise them, and one might say No 


matter what my daughter may do or may not 


do outside of her home, one thing I do know 
and that is that since she put on the cross 
she has been more self-denying, more 
thoughtful for us all at home Her littl 


silver cross is 


not 
in the house 


a meaningless thing to us 
with he 


So 
Where the Work is Needed Most 


Now, if that testimony could be given b: 
the mothers of every girl in the Circle 
the leader need not be discouraged over the 
lack, as she fears, of the development of spirit 
ual life, for you see she is having sorrow where 
might have joy Let imagine that 
this is the case, and that just where the spirit 
of our needed to be felt 
the home—there is going on the deepening 
of spiritual life through self-sacrifice Ni 
when these girls come together in the weekly 
or monthly meeting of the Circle, the le 
should them out to tell simply 
naturally what they are doing in their homes 


who live 


she us 


Order is most—in 


yw, 


ider 


draw and 


} 


Sé ho« ol, or 


or at in society toward living in 
the spirit which ‘‘I. H. N.’’ stands for For 
instance, one girl might be able to say 
‘One day I wanted to go out, but I said to 
myself, ‘ I will give up the pleasure of going 
just to lighten mother’s burdens a littl 

or, ‘‘ | will read a story to my little brother 
who is sick instead of doing something for 
myself which I had planned to do If one 
girl after another will tell what she has don: 
during the week in order to develop het 


spiritual life, the interest in the meetings of 
the Circle will become so great that not a gir] 
will if she can possibly help it 
Perhaps the members will say, ‘* Oh, we 
never do that Oh, yes, they could do it for 
His sake, to help one another, to help them 
selves and to help their leaders For leaders 
must be helped or they will become 
couraged. You your Order is 
simply a great helping society, and every 
body needs in some way or other to 
helped. Oh, dear girls, begin at home to 
work ‘‘ In His Name,’’ for a shadow may fall 
on the home some day, and I want to save 
you from the shadow of regret 


be absent 
could 


dis 


see, very 


be 


HOME 


JOURNAL 


A Homely Little Sermon 


wapeewore monocre | This Stylish 


yint Ke I i i t 
It will not be ng enough to t I ar 
ire you will ' my text Hi i for 
u We all ke to | ! f rl 
! ni VnYy ae | nN t ’ +} ’ 

t feeling that 1 S 
‘ 1 te t t Hig 

ine I I 

I l iré \ ! I 

f f 

- I ' 
im not worth H ré la ! ‘! 
Per ips mie 1 ho ha | " 
s He hasn't shown me t i f 
! *k at all that has le t I i 
has gone from m k ! 
does it look as if H l for It 1 
not look but it I t t 
the emphasis on the word He careth for 
You do not think that all t 

miserable circumstances are to last, do y 


that you are to have tl 
forever, do you? Certainly not 


+ 


Just Believe that Christ Cares for You 


think 


een CARS rH for you, the you’ that is t 
pass out of that body some day; and 
mot He is most concerned about the you 
that s in that bod Not that He 
not care for the body; oh, 1 He cares for 
everyvth gy that concerns y 1 it H care 
most tor ever ng you, wi wi 
live on in another world, who are to be fitted 
here for something so beautiful be You 
are an exile here; some day you will go to live 
na palace, for you belong tothe royal family 
Dic you ever heat " ttle hymn called 
Phere More to Follow The story which 
nspired it relates how a certain father left a 
irg fortune t | | linator 
n ] | ’ 1 + 
ither tl tt ft \ fort nt 
h a yiit I 
rrange ! 
go to him, with the w he et 
follow Pe | f we sl ds i tl 
riches that are ours it would be t much for 
is, but we shall have them, and His special 
ire now is to get us ready for them, and this 
sthe meaning of all we are called upon to 
go through; every pain, every sorrow, every 
lisappointment means this All vou nee t 
to that He cat 


To the Little Daughters of the King 


| AM thinking that when the JouRNAL come 
you may say to your mot ! H 

Mrs Bottome said anything to us tl 

month?’’ and I would not 

a great deal I fear some of 1 ire ‘ ' re 
for answers to your letters 1 | t 

ind will answer them, but you must be 
patient with m« Patience S one f t 


things all thr little as well as all tl 


Daughters have to learn, and it is not a very 
easy lesson It is a much easier thing to say 
to another, be patient, than to be patient 
one’s self But if you learn t e patient 
vhile young it w | spl ‘ 

for vi l1 wor r what ‘ 
Daug rs are domeg Perha ya 

ny () Nirs. Bottome, « t f 

thing that we can « tor ot ! 

Perhaps you ha 1 garden, or ir father 
and mother may hay If isk t i 
f they w give you a piece of grour st 
for yourselves Maybe it can « ! i 

tle spot, but it is astonishing how maz 
flowers may be grown in a small space If 
you can get a little piece of ground ask sor 
one who knows to show you how to plant th 
seed, and then when the youn ansies of 
daisies or whatever else you have planted 
ome up | 


make little bouquets of them and 


save a few pennies to buy a ttle bit of 
purple ribbon, and then take your bouquets 
to any one who is poor or sick And es} 

ially remember in proba 


vy find some poor old lady who is confined to 


t} 


he house, and you will be surprised to find how 
much she will enjoy one of your pretty littl 
bouquets. She will say, his is from on 

of the little Daughters of the King 


One Little Girl Who Has Faith 


| HAVE just heard from one of the youngest 

Daughters in our Order She is not six 
years old yet, but she wears her cross and 
knows what it means Recently the doctors 
told her mother that her illness was serious 
and the mother went to the little girl and 
said to het Darling, I want you to ask 


Phe child smiled 


Jesus to make you well 


ind said Why, mother, I have asked Him 
and He is doing it Now, that is real fait! 
ind I want all the litthe Daughters to hay 
what is called faith, and that means simply 
believing what Jesus says A very good 
and great man called Faber wrote beautiful 
hymns A verse of one of his hymns whic! 
I wish vou would all commit to memory 
if r love were ! 
We should ke H itH 
And our lives w ea 
Int weetne f r Le 
tA 
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No. 727 


» MAKE 
Bicycle Suits, $4 up. 
Bicycle Skirts, $3 up. 

Special Sale of Separate Skirts, $3 up. 
Special Sale of Traveling Suits, $4 up. 
Extraordinary Values in All-Wool 
Tailor-Made Suits, Lined 
Throughout, $5 up. 


i f py / All 
wale led wit tl yr t t |] tness 
i l I skirt can b mad i! Tie hay vihen 
necessar\ Write to-day for Catalogue and 
samples; mention any particular kind or color 
of samples that you desire, and we will b 


glad tosend th by return mal 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 


119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York City. 


mto you, /7¢e 
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OF ICE-CREAM 
i By Mrs. S. 


THE 


LADIES’ 


Wiha Bell 





MAKING 
T Rorey ROP 


THE THIRD OF THE DOMESTIC LESSONS FOR 1899 


waa.) \VQ) different kinds of ice 
known to the 
confectioner: the 
Philadelphia, which 
might correctly be called 
the American cream, and 
its foreign rival, the 
Neapolitan The first, 
when prepared properly, 
flavored 
Neapolitan ice cream differs 


cream are 





is made from 
and sweetened. 
in that it contains the volks of eggs. 

Prepare carefully the mixture and allow it 


good cream, sé alae dl, 


to cool while you chip the ice and pack the 
can. Before beginning, read carefully the 
receipt and the method employed for packing 

Where cream alone is used one-half or 
one-third of the quantity used should be 
scalded, the suvar dissolved in the 
portion, and when cool 
ing quantity of cream. 
obtainable, milk may be 
yolks of eyygs, allowing 


Pal! alded 
added to the remain 
Where cream is not 
used enriched by the 
four to each quart of 


milk. Secaldthe milk ina double boiler; beat 
the eggs and sugar together; add to the hot 
milk, cook for a moment, then strain into 
the ice cream mould and freeze 


i% 

Care Must be Used in Every Part of the Work 

LWAYS 

wooden spoons and granite colanders for 

the mashing and straining of fruits Never 
use in the preparation of ice cream any utensils 
that have been used for cooking vegetables 

Thoroughly seald the ice-cream can each 
time before using, no matter how carefully it 
was cleaned before being put away. Never 
allow the ice cream to remain in the can ovet 
night. This cannot be done with safety. 

Where part milk and part cream are to be 
used for ice crear the milk should be 
heated, the sugar added, the mixture cooled 
and frozen, and the cream whipped to a stiff 
froth and stirred into the frozen mixture. 
Avoid gelatine and arrowroot if you can 
afford cream. One quart of raw cream will 
make two quarts of vanilla ice cream, and 
two quarts and a pint of fruit cream 

Where such flavorings as orange, lemon or 
vanilla extracts, chocolate or coffee are used 
add them to the cream before freezing For 
fruit ice creams add the fruit after the mix 
ture is frozen. This will prevent curdling 
and give a better flavor. This rule also 
applies to brown bread or bisque ice creams 
If such articles are added first they become 
soft and pasty in the stirring. 


a% 


How the Freezing is Accomplished 


use earthen or porcelain dishes, 


HE time and manner of freezing do not 
depend so much upon the construction of 
the machine or the rapidity of the turning as 
upon the fineness of the ice and the coarse 
ness of the salt. It is a well-known fact that 
when snow or fine ice and salt are mixed 
together a degree of cold is produced by the 
rapid melting of the ice that will draw the 
heat from any mixture placed within their 
grasp, bringing it down to freezing point. 
Place the freezer on a bench or chair of con 
venient height to the person who is to do 
the freezing, securing it firmly to the bench. 
Have ready the finely chopped ice and salt. 
These may be mixed in a pan, allowing one 
part of salt to four of ice. Fill the space 
around the can in the tub to the very top 
packing the mixture down until quite firm; 
give the handle a turn to settle the ice 
the lid. Remove the cross-bar and lid and 
put in the mixture to be frozen. Readjust 
and begin to turn slowly and carefully for at 
least five minutes. As the ice melts refill 
the tub, turning more rapidly as the mixture 
freezes until it difficult to turn, 
which should be in at least fifteen minutes. 
Ice cream frozen in from five 
apt to be buttery. 


it 


Caring for the Cream After it is Frozen 
FT-ER the mixture is frozen take off the 
crank with its ecross-bar, carefully re 
move the lid, take out the dasher, and with a 
wooden spoon smooth down the cream Do 
not let a grain of salt or a drop of brine fall 
into the cream. Replace the lid, closing the 
hole in it with an ordinary cork. Draw off 
the water by removing the lower plug. 
Repack with salt and ice, covering the 
entire top of the can. Put over this a piece 
of brown paper tucked carefully around the 
edge, and over the whole a piece of blanket 
or carpet dipped in the brine you have just 
drawn off. Stand in a 
hour or an hour 


below 


becomes 


to seven min 
utes 1s 


cold place for an 
anda half to ripen. If the 
ice melts repack with more ice and salt 


Editor's Note—This is the third of a series of 
Domestic Lessons which Mrs. Rorer will con- 
tribute to the Journal during 1899. Previous 
articles in the series have been: 

Carving and Serving Meats and Game, qqeeeny 
Little Dinners by Eighteen of My Girls, May 

Mrs. Rorer'’s next Domestic Lesson (for July) 

will be on ‘‘Cooking Over All Sorts of Fuels.”’ 


When Small Forms are to be Used 
HERE the cream is to be 
have ready 


served in forms 
an ordinary bucket or tub 
the bottom of which is filled with coarse salt 
and ice: the pieces may be 
eggs. Dip the mould in cold water 
down into the mixture, leaving it open, of 
at the top. When you have removed 
the dasher from your freezer and beaten the 
cream tor a moment with a wooden spoon, fill 
the mould solidly and quickly and smooth the 
top. Lay over a piece of wax paper large 
enough to project beyond the edges when the 
lid is firmly Cement the joint 
with a strip of muslin dipped in melted suet 
As soon as the suet touches the cold cream it 
hardens, forming a protection from the brine. 
Bury this thoroughly in the ice and salt, cover 
with a piece of carpet and stand aside for 
one or two hours. When ready to serve take 
the mould from the ice, wipe it carefully, 
plunge it into a pan of warm water and wipe 
off the mould; lift off the lid, turn the cream 
out carefully on a napkin placed on a pretty 
dish. All ices or creams should be served on 
a napkin. If the cream should happen to 
stick to the mould wait a moment; the heat 
of the room will soon loosen it. A second 
plunge into the warm water may remove 
the gloss or melt the cream, spoiling the 
impressions The brick and melon moulds 
are the cheape st, best and 
handled by the 


as large as hens’ 


, press it 


course, 


presse d on, 


most easily 
average person 


i% 


Sherbets, Sorbets and Vanilla Ice Cream 
“ IERBETS, sorbets and punches are really 


X one and the same, differing only from 
the ordinary water ice in that they are lighter 
in texture, made so by constant stirring dur 
ing the freezing process, while a water ice is 
frozen with but little motion. 

A frappé is almost a water ice, save that it 
is a little heavier, and should resemble, if 
properly made, moist or wet snow. Frappé 
is usually served with the meat course at a 
dinner, or as a drink for evening 
afternoon teas, 


affairs or at 
and not as a dessert. 

A parfait is made from cream whipped toa 
froth and then frozen slowly in a mould, 

A mousse is much the same as a parfait. 

To make vanilla ice cream, scald one pint 
of fresh cream in a double boiler; add half 
a pound of granulated sugar and stir con- 
stantly until the sugar is dissolved; take 
from the fire; add another pint of cream, 
and, when cold, add a tablespoonful of ordi- 
nary vanilla extract. Of some of the better 
grades of vanilla a teaspoonful, or at most 
two, will be quite sufficient. Turn the mix 
ture into the freezer and freeze as directed. 
Where the vanilla bean can be obtained it 
makes a far better flavoring Put the cream 
then into a double boiler, split the bean into 
halves, scrape out and add the seeds to the 
sugar. If the bean is good and oily one-half 
of it will be quite sufficient. Add the seeds 
and sugar to the hot cream, then throw in the 
pod; stir it around carefully. When hot take 
from the fire, remove the pod. When cold 
add the remaining pint of cream, turn into 
the freezer and freeze. Vanilla ice cream is 
frequently served with a hot chocolate sauce. 


it 


Neapolitan and Caramel Ice Creams 
A* L. Neapolitan creams contain eggs; the 

same flavorings in the same way are 
used for both caramel and Neapolitan cream. 
Put a pint of cream into a double boiler over 
the fire; beat the yolks of three eggs and half 
a pound of sugar together until light; add to 
the cream; cook just a moment. Whisk the 
whites to a stiff froth, pour the hot mixture 
into them, and pour it backward and for 
ward from one vessel to another until the 
whole is light. When cold add another pint 
of cream, three tablespoonfuls of caramel and 
one teaspoonful of vanilla; strain and freeze. 
Phe yolks only must be used. 

When using chocolate or cocoa dissolve it 
in the pint of hot cream; the vanilla may be 
added, and you may then proceed as when 
making plain vanilla cream. 


w% 
Strawberry and Other Fruit Creams 


TEM and mash a quart and a pint of 
strawberries; add to them half a pound 
of sugar; stir until the sugar is disselved; 
cover and stand aside while you prepare the 
cream. Put a pint of cream in a double 
boiler; add another half pound of sugar and 
stir until the sugar is dissolved Take the 
mixture from the fire and when cold add 
another pint of cream. Freeze until the con 
sistency of a thick batter. Remove the lid 
carefully and stir in the strawberries; re 
adjust the lid and crank and turn slowly 
until the mixture becomes hard and dry. 
Remove the dasher and repack. 

All fruit creams may be made after this 
receipt. Raspberries are better for the addi 
tion of the juice of a lemon with the sugar. 
Peach, pineapple and apricot should have the 
fruit mashed, grated and sweetened 
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Brown Bread, Bisque and Coffee Ice Cream 

t i )AST dry in the oven three slices of Boston 

brown bread, then pound and rub through 
a sieve. Put one pint of cream in 
boiler; add to it half 
until the sugar 
fire, and when 
cream, 


a double 
a pound of sugar; stir 
is dissolved; take from the 
cold add another pint of 
a teaspoonful of caramel and a tea 
spoonful of vanilla until the con 
sistency of batter: remove the dasher;: add 
the brown bread crumbs and turn 
until thoroughly mixed; repack for ripening 

Bisque ice cream is made much after the 


Freeze 


slowly 


same manner, using instead of the brown 
bread a quarter of a pound of stale maca 
roons grated, two stale lady fingers and 


four kisses rolled and put through a sieve. 

To make coffee ice cream, put four ounces 
of the best Mocha or three ounces of the best 
Java coffee, freshly browned and 
ground, into a double boiler with one pint 
of cream. Cover the boiler and put it on the 
back part of the stove so that the mixture 
may steep for ten minutes; then = strain 
through two thicknesses of cheesecloth, press 
ing very hard to get out all the strength of 
the coffee. Add half a pound of sugar and 
stir until the sugar is dissolved; take from 
the fire, and when cold add another pint of 
cream, pour into mould or can, and freeze 
as you would any other kind of ice cream. 
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Several Other Kinds of Ice Cream 
: i ) MAKE ice cream from condensed milk, 


add sufficient boiling water to one can 
to make it the proper consistency. Moisten 
two tablespoonfuls of arrowroot with a little 
cold milk; add to the hot milk and cook in 
a double boiler for five minutes; take from 
the fire; add two teaspoonfuls of good vanilla, 
and when cold freeze 


coarsely 


as directed. 

Hokey-pokey is made much after this rule. 
If hot milk instead of hot water is added to 
the condensed milk better and much more 
satisfactory results will be obtained 

To make frozen strawberries, mash one 
quart of the berries and add to them the 
juice of two lemoiis ; 
stir until the 


nd one pound of sugar; 


sugar is dissolved: cover and 


stand aside for an hour; then add one quart 
of water; turn into the freezer and freeze 
slowly much the same as you would freeze 


time 
minute 
fruits may be 
same way, and 
satisfactory if the 
followed. 


water ice, except at the end of the 
turn the dasher rapidly for about one 
Repack for ripening. All 
prepared and frozen in the 
all will be found most 
directions are carefully 


its 


Making and Serving Sherbet and Water Ice 
T' ) MAKE water ice into a sherbet or sorbet, 


or an orange punch, turn the dasher 
rapidly from the beginning until the mixture 
is frozen. jcat the white of an egg until 


stiff; add a tablespoonful of powdered sugar 
and beat again. Remove the dasher from the 
can, stir in this meringue mixture, re-cover 
the can and stand aside until wanted. 

Water ice may be served in the 
and in the 
Sherbet, sorbet and frappé are, as a rule, 
served in lemonade g 


same way 
same dishes as ice cream. 
lasses or small tumblers. 
The best selections to serve with meat would 
be ginger, grape, lemon, mint or cherry. 

To make orange water ice, 
medium-sized juicy oranges. 
of granulated sugar 


select twelve 
Put one pound 
and one quart of water 
over the fire; add the chipped yellow rind 
of three oranges and boil the mixture for 
five minutes ; strain at once. When cold add 
the strained juice of the twelve oranges 
and strain again through two thicknesses of 
cheesecloth; turn the mixture into a freezer: 
give the crank a few slow turns and let it 
rest; then turn slowly as before and rest 
again; and so continue until the water ice is 
sufficiently frozen. It must not be light nor 
frothy. A much longer time is required for 
freezing water ice than for making ice cream. 
When the mass is frozen it may be repacked 
Where an ordinary patent freezer cannot be 
afforded a tin kettle packed in-a common 
water bucket with a paddle to be used for 
the stirring will make exceedingly good ice 
cream. Where time, however, is counted as 
money the patent freezers are the best. 


i% 


Some General Rules to Follow 


LLOW half a pound of granulated sugar 

to each quart of cream unless acid fruits 

are used; then add an extra quarter of a 

pound. A little gelatine dissolved in ‘‘ milk 
creams ’’ gives them body. 

Where the freezing tub has two holes, one 
near the top and the other near the bottom, 
keep the bottom one always closed, and the 
upper one open, or the salt water may ever 
flow the freezing can. 

If the salt water is allowed to dry on the 
cross-bar or in the cogs the 
refuse to turn. Do not hammer nor force 
them into place; dip the whole into hot 
water, soak a moment, then put on a few 
drops of machine oil and wipe and adjust the 
cross-bar lo prevent a recurrence, wash 
the cross-bar thoroughly each time before 
putting it away. Wash and dry the tub 
thoroughly, scald the can, and put it 
in a perfectly dry place 

The finer the ice is chipped the closer it 
packs, the less waste there is, and the more 
quickly the mixture freezes. 


wheels will 


away 


Editor's Note—Mrs. Rorer’s answers to her 
correspondents, under the title ‘“*Mrs. Rorer’s 
Answers to Questions,”’ will be found on page 44 
of this issue of the Journal. 
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A woman with an “Easy Freezer aughs at 
the task of Ice Cream making Phere is n 
task, no crank-turning, no back-breaking, nu 
time lost 
The Easy Pree rr’? work on an entire 
) new principle made Of an enti new m é 
rial, and produces Ice Cream ; mooth as by 
}) crank-turning 4 
Phe material is indurated fibre, which holds f 
2the cold; the principle is “let it freeze but 
) there’s a mathematical calculation of diameters {¢ 
) back of it all whi h ren lers the 1 lt absolute 
,) Kvery woman is skeptical ab securing 
} smooth cream with no crank « er turning, {¢ 
) but no woman ha ever tried the ‘ Eas 
») Mr t ‘ to be del y aston d at 
} the smoott 4 
i ‘ 1 1 ! 
) ! I ‘ p off 
> i 
W 
t ' Vib \ 
1 
M 
) 1 ( 
4 
‘ 1 ‘ r ‘ $4 $5.00 7 
wi i ' i famili 
) Please send references with your order arn 
‘remember that we guarattee results, and we 


» | only ask vou to 


} ) Pay When You've Proved It’ 


>) apDY AGENTS WANTED ADDRESS ( 


) CORDLEY & HAYES | 
, Dept. F, 172 Duane Street, New York City 




















" PARES” Agr ine SMOOTH CR 
Beonemicat. CLEAN + SIMPLE: & 
Requires NO TURNING OF CRANK 

and Festhimonuls address : 


\N. KING 3G, ITHAGAIN'Y. 











Here is its principal attraction ; 

It hurries up your satisfaction ; 

With every turn the toil’s diminished, 
And in a jiffy it is finished. 


Freezer. 


Lightning 


A beautiful child’s book, 
in three colors, free. Ad 
dress North Bros. Mfz. Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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, ** Frozen 
Dainties’”’ 


healthful, ec: 
creams, ices, frozen fruits, sherbets, ete., are 
fully described in ‘‘ Frozen Dainties."" An 
illustrated book covering the whole subject, 
prepared by Mrs. Lincoln, author of the‘ Boston 
Cook Book.’ We can afford to give this ex 
pensive book, and send it postpaid, because 
% it recommends the IMPROVED TRIPLE- 
MOTION WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER 
rhe only perfect freezer. The only one that 
will make perfect ice cream in four minutes. 
Famous for thirty years. 2 
WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO. 

Department F, NASHUA, N. H. 


Dainty, momical desserts ice 
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S« ~~ for one of our beautiful illus- 
trat ata 1¢s, showing in colors 
rated NOR MANDIE 
P 1 SHI S, als CORDUROY 
for ladies’, men’s and children’s wear 


| CONTREXEVILLE MFG. COMPANY, Manville, R. I. 
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Above are samples of ‘‘ Soft Soap’’ or ‘*Soap Paste’’ made with PEARLINE, and with two of the 


s leading powders which are claimed to be ‘‘ Same as”’ or ‘‘ Good as’’ PEARLINE. 
os The bottle to the right contains a solid mass of Pure, white ‘‘ Soap Paste’’ or ‘‘ Soft Soap,’’ made 
with PEARLINE—thick enough to stand alone. 
The bottle in the middle is one of ‘‘Same as,’ and contents is one-quarter poor, thin, mushy soap—balance (three- 
quarters) discolored water. 
The bottle to the left is a poorer ‘‘ Same as,’ and contains simply discolored water, with a sediment (not soapy) at bottom. 
The middle and left-hand bottles are fair samples of the many powders offered in place of PEARLINE. Try the experi- 
ment yourself—directions on back of each package. 
Some powders are worthless, some inefficient, others dangerous. The Millions of Packages of PEARLINE used 
each year proves 


NOTE. 7h¢ difference in price between PEARLINE and 


“ 
“* the most worthless Soap Powders is nominal. 
A year's supply would not equal the value of one 
o ordinary garment ruined. 
(@)}9) FIO “| | EIS S 
Ji 10 Bi. iN 13) 3 | } 


REMEMBER THAT IMPERIAL GRANUM CONTINUES 
TO BE THE STANDARD AND BEST FOOD FOR 
BABIES ® ®© INVALIDS AND CONVALESCENTS 
PRAISE ITS VIRTUES, AND IT IS ACCEPTABLE 
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TO THE PALATE AND TO THE MOST DELICATE 
DIGESTION AT ALL PERIODS OF LIFE © THERE 
ARE MORE HEARTY MEN AND WOMEN IN THIS 
COUNTRY TO-DAY THAT WERE RAISED ON 
IMPERIAL GRANUM THAN ON ANY OTHER FOOD. 





combined with pure, sweet cow’s 
milk, furnishes the best prin- 
ciples of diet for the last 
comers into the house- 
hold. They thrive on it, 
and laugh rather than 
bawl, especially when 
IMPERIAL GRANUM 





Uneeda 
re >» o os 
Mother's Milk | -Bisc uit 


and quality is the best 

form of nutrition for 

the little one, and it 
often happens that a 
mother can successfully 
nourish her child, when 
at first it seems impossible, 
if she will resort to a liberal 
diet of IMPERIAL GRANUM. 


Booklet sent on application 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE 


Che Imperial Granum Company, - New Daven, Conn, 


Shipping Depot: JOHN CARLE & SONS, NEW YORK 


is placed in their sight. 
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For the Teeth | 














Cleanses 
Preserves and 
Beautifies 


A perfect liquid substi- 
tute for Tooth Powder, 
RUBIFOAM is free from 
rasping, tearing grit. 


PRICE 25 CENTS 
AT DRUGGISTS’ 


Sample vial of RUBIFOAM 
mailed FREE on receipt of 
postage, two cents. 

Address 
E. W. HOYT & COMPANY 


LOWELL, MASS. 











BABY’S BATH 


WITHOUT BACKACHE 


Our tubs are made of the 
finest white rubbered can- 
vas, soft and comfortable; 
oak or birch legs, steel joints; 
all handsomely finished. 

Fold into a very small 
compass when not in use. 
Can be cleaned as easily and 
quickly as porcelain, Indis- 
pensable even where station - 
ary tubs are in use. We 
also manufacture full line 
Camp Furniture. Catalogue 
upon application. 


$4 50 express prepaid east of 

. 9 the Rocky Mountains. 

Gold Medal Camp Furniture Mfg. Company 
RACINE, WIS. 











The Tale of One City 


Of 40 prominent dentists of Hartford, 
Conn., all but five have endorsed the 


Prophylactic 
Tooth Brush 





SOLD ONLY IN A YELLOW BOX—for your protection 


Curved handle and face to fit the mouth. Bristles in irreg 
ular tufts—cleans between the teeth. Hole in handle, and 
hook to hold it These mean much to cleanly persons—the 
only ones who like our brush fdults’, 25¢ CAtldren 
sizes), asc. By mail or at dealers’. 

Send for our free booklet, * Tooth Truths.”’ 


FLORENCE MPG, COMPANY, 110 Pine St., Florence, Mas. 






























for Two Cents 


That is all it costs. 
How can you get 
more comfort for the 
money? This is fur- 
nished by the 


Victor 
Instantaneous 


Water Heater 
fHE VICTOR occupies but little space, and is 
always ready for use. It will furnish hot water 
day or night. For bathing, shaving, in case of 
sickness, or wherever hot water is required in- 
stantly, the Victor is what you need. 
Ask your dealer, or write for circular, sent free. 


W. J. ADAM, Joliet, Il. 











Engraved 2 or 3 letters) in our exclusive de- 


YO U R ns. AM on @ sheets. of finest writing 
CNOuRA paper in any color of ink, 


} 
prepaid express, for $1. A 
f “Card Etiquette,” 


with 3 « nvelopes, sent by 
M f paper, with 25c. edition 
sent free if you send I0c. to pay postage 
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: FIVE-MINUTE TALKS ON GOOD HEALTH © 


aw Py Edward B. 


a% % Simple Rules by Which All Women and Men Can Keep Healthy 


Warman and Mrs. 


Warman» 
% 


{[Mr. Warman has for thirty years studied and taught the easy rules of physical health and exercise in every 


State and Territory in the Union and in Canada, and 


from a ripe experience, not from theory. 
joint character: Mrs. 


rs. Warman has assisted him. They have familiarized 
themselves with every system or form of exercise extant, with or without apparatus. 


Both, therefore, write 


Their work for the JOURNAL during the coming months will be of a 
Warmar writing for women, Mr. Warman writing for men. 
questions in the magazine, or reply to letters addressed to them in care of the JOURNAL. 


Both will be glad to answer 
But postage must 


positively be inclosed where mail replies are desired.—The Editor.] 


Necessity for Exercise in Summer 

BSHERE is a strong tendency to 

» give up physical exercise when 

summer comes, but it is a 

serious mistake. To “ let up’’ 

on one’s physical work is to 

**let down’’ on one’s physical 

condition. This is not desira- 

ble. Regularity begets equilibrium; equi- 

librium of one’s physical condition is a 
synonym of health. 

The uncomfortable feeling with which so 
many persons are afflicted during the summer 
months is not so much due to the oppressive 
heat without, as to the depressing effect of the 
heat within. To prove this assertion it is 
only necessary to state the fact that those 
who exercise most and perspire most are 
the least affected, because their pores are 
thoroughly opened to lIct out the heat. 

One should not eat a winter diet during 
the heated season, as the system does not 
require it. It is impossible to make rules to 
regulate diet, but one should eat as he works, 
both in quantity and kind. The breakfast 
and luncheon should be light, and the six 
o’clock dinner of such a nature as fully to 
repair the torn-down tissue of the day and to 
supply energy for the morrow. 

Avoid undue exposure to the 
the heated portion of the day, but if obliged 
to be so subjected avoid all dark clothing, 
and have your hat lined with orange-colored 
cloth. 

Neither walking nor bicycling, nor any 
other form of exercise should be indulged in 
to any extent during the most heated portion 
of the day. Either or any form may be taken 
during the early hours or after sunset. 

If you are so circumstanced as to be 
obliged to expose yourself during the heat of 
the day, three things observe with care: what 
you eat, what you drink and what you wear. 


it 


Three Rules for the Man on a Bicycle 


sun during 


HREE things must be observed if a man is 

to get any benefit from bicycling. First 

and most important of all, moderation in dis- 
tance; second, the position on the wheel, and 
third, breathing. Possibly moderation for 
myself would mean excess for others ; therefore 
I can state only a principle instead of stipu- 
lating any given number of miles. Never 
ride after you are fatigued. Do not ride so 
far that the last mile robs you of the pleasure 
of the preceding ones. Correct position is 
not erect, nor is it the monkey-on-a-stick. 
The former, except on perfectly smooth 
pavements, is undesirable from a physiologi- 
cal standpoint: the latter is unnecessary, 
unhealthful and ungainly. The body 
should incline forward from the hips, not 
bend nor break at the waist. The saddle 
should tip just a little forward (never the 
other way), just enough to cast about 
twenty per cent. of your weight on the handle- 
bars, about twenty per cent. on the pedals, 
and thus leave sixty per cent. on the saddle. 
When sitting perfectly erect the body is 
subject to every jolt and jar caused by any 
obstruction or a rough piece of road—the 


greatest objection, even, to moderate cycling. 
But when inclining the body forward 


and 





distributing the weight as advised it re- 
lieves the kidneys, the spinal column and 
the base of the brain from the unnecessary 
and unhealthful jarring caused by too erect a 
position. Then, again, see that the adjust- 
ment otherwise is right. Do not have the 
handle-bars so high nor the saddle so low 
that the forearms and hands are even. The 
arms should be as straight or as nearly 


| so as are the legs when extended and the 


saddle properly adjusted. The proper distri- 
bution of weight means distribution of effort. 
Stooping may be essential for racing, but 
racing is not essential for good health: it is 


FRANKLIN ENGHAVING €O., 821 Superior Street, Toledo, 0. | Gecidedly injurious even to the strongest. 


When Going Up Hill on a Bicycle 

ORRECT breathing is had by keeping the 

mouth closed and affecting deep inhala- 
tion. True, when two or more persons are 
riding together, chatting and laughing are 
usually freely indulged in; but this should not 
be when any special effort is required, as in 
hill-climbing. When a hill is so steep that 
you cannot ascend without opening the mouth 
it is far better and wiser to dismount. 

In going up hill avoid quick, short inspira- 
tions; use, instead, slow, long and full 
inspirations. In making a short, steep hill 
the action of the heart may be greatly re- 
lieved by taking a deep inhalation to the 
waist, and then holding the breath; and to 
avoid the nervous tension caused by thinking 
to hold the breath, just keep the waist muscles 
tense through a muscular instead of a mental 


action. It is marvelous how long the breath 
may be held without effort and without 
injury. Avoid opening the mouth and ex 


plosively exhaling when reaching the top of 
the hill. Avoid this at all times, as it causes 
too great dilatation of the heart, and may 
be said to be dangerous. 








Falling Off to Sleep in Two Minutes 
N°t at night, but during the day, prefer- 


ably directly after the noon meal, be it 
light or heavy. The Spaniard takes his siesta 
regularly, and owing to the climatic condi- 
tions and method of doing business in the 
tropical countries, he prolongs that nap from 
two to four hours. In our Northern climate 


fifteen minutes a day will be enough to 
produce almost marvelous results. When- 
ever the mind, body or nerves are over- 


worked, this simple but effective remedy 
should be taken. The time given to it may 
seem too precious for one in business, but it 
will be more than compensated for by the 
mental and bodily condition that follows. 
Sit in an easy-chair. Lying down directly 
after a meal crowds the digestive organs and 
makes one’s sleep restless instead of restful. 
Rest the head comfortably. Tip the chair to 
a pleasant angle for the body, not enough to 
have the weight of the body on the back. 
Place the feet on a chair as high, or a trifle 
higher, 
sitting; cross the limbs at the ankle joints, 
close the hands together by interlacing the 
fingers, place the fleshy part of the thumbs 


; 





| 
| 
| 


than the one upon which you are | 


together in order to avoid grasping the hands | 


too tightly, and close the eyes. . Having thus 
closed the circuit it will be necessary to 
relieve yourself of all nervous and muscular 
tension; think only of your slow, measured 
breathing and the-desire for a restful sleep. 


it 
A Simple Way to Cure Insomnia 


ge egeriree is a self-inflicted curse through 

the violation of Nature’slaws. The cause 
may be over-anxiety, thinking and planning 
for the morrow, thinking and worrying over 
the yesterdays and to-days, but no opiate can 
remove the cause even though it may bring 
sleep. If the cause is merely mental over- 
work it may be quickly removed by re- 
lieving the brain of the excess of_ blood. 
Physical exercise is a panacea for about 
every ailment which human flesh is heir to. 
Therefore, stand erect, and rise slowly from 
the heels; descend slowly. Do this from 
forty to fifty times, until you feel the conges- 


tion in the muscles of the leg. Almost 
instant relief follows, and sleep is soon 
induced. For those who are averse to a little 


work I would recommend, instead, a bowl of | 


very hot milk (without so much as a wafer) 
immediately before retiring. The hotter the 
milk the better for the purpose. This will 
prove a better sleep-producer than all the 
opiates known to medical science. It brings 
about an increased activity of the blood ves- 
sels of the stomach, causing slight temporary 
congestion, which relieves the blood ves- 
sels of the brain. The hot milk is also quite 
strengthening to the stomach. 
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She, too, is ving on 
lin’s Food and we consider it 


Mr. & Mrs. CHAS. A. JACKSON, 
25 Hillside Ave., 
Wee oe Conn. 


SA baby kept at the highest 


summer trouble. 
oe a Eom 
the highest standard of health. 


—. A sample of Mellin’s Food on request. 


_MELLIN’S FOOD co., 








Can only be taken in a perfect bath-tub, 
Porcelain-lined—the quality of which is 
guaranteed. ‘‘S. M. Co.” on the bottom 
insures absolute satisfaction. Booklet free. 


Standard Manufacturing Company 
BOX D, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Samples May be Seen at Our Show Rooms: 


109 South Jefferson Street, Chicago. 

81 Fulton Street, New York. 

10 St. John Street, Montreal. 

18 South Seventh Street, Philadelphia. 
Court and Franklin Streets, Buffalo. 
260 Prospect Street, Cleveland. 

531 Wood Street, Pittsburgh. 





Niagara Bath Spray 


PATENTS PENDING 





The Children’s Delight 

The Parents’ Satisfaction 
t regu- 
lowered 
by simple adjustment. For C Saanbteien Sp eat (Hot and Cold), 
price @1.00, For 2 Separate Spigots (Hot and Cold), price $1.50. 
SENT BY MAIL, POSTAGE PREPAID, ON RECEIPT OF PRICE 
NIAGARA MPG. €O., 1303 Buttonwood Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WILL FIT ANY SPIGOT. 


Any temperature of water may be — by the pro; 
lation of the HOT and COLD faucets. Pray raised an 





For use in the Garden—HAMMOND’S 


Slug Shot 


to destroy insect pests on plants. 


SOLD BY ALL SEEDSMEN 
It is effective, safe and cheap. 
1880. For pamphlet send to 
B. HAMMOND, Pishkill-on-Hadson, New York 


In use since 





























BLACK CAT 
TRIPLE ANEE 
STOCKINGS 
dy UF 


Out of School 























Triple (3-thread) knees, 
heels and toes, of the 
finest, smoothest, 
softest cotton yarn, 
Black Cat Brand, 
Style 15 for Boys, the 
strongest, most elas- 
tic and cheapest Fast 
Black boys’ stocking in 
the world. Style 10 for 
Girls. If your dealer 
does not keep them, 
sample pair sent for 


25c. 


(vive size),and name 
of dealer where you 
can buy again. Black 
Cat Stockings for 
men, women 
and children 
guaranteed 
to give 
equal 
satisfac- 
tion. 


GHIGAGO 
ROGKFORD 


HOSIERY COMPANY 
KENOSHA WISCONSIN 


RFONFA 


LADIES’ SHOE 

















This shoe is making a 
great sensation among 
women and among shoe 
dealers, on account of the 


stylish shapes, the fine 
workmanship, and the 
remarkabie leather of 


which they are made. 
Shoe dealers have only 
to show them to sell 
them. Women always 
buy a second ir, The 
leather used in all Tri-on-fa 
Shoes is the best that 





money can buy. It is 
soft, delightful to the 
touch, and wears remark- 
ably. 

We are placing them 
with ood shoe men 


everywhere, but if yours 
does not have them we 
will send you a pair on 
receipt of $2.50, and will 
refund your money if you 
wish. Our shoe book 
shows over twenty styles. 
Shall we send you one ? 


$2.50 








THE HURLEY SHOE CO., LYNN, MASS. 



















Richest Beauty 
Longest Durability 


Bia ve 
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The Skirt-Fitting 


Curve 


S: H: & M- Bias Brush Edge 
SKIRT BINDING 


(U. 8. Patent No. 621,089, March 14, 1899) 


The only oy that can fit, because the 
double brush edge is woven with two adjacent 
tallel webs of different widths, the S. H. « M. 
ias velveteen being inserted between the sides 
of the webs, forming the famous Natural Curve 
which fits without pucker or wrinkle. You'll 
find it on all good ready-made skirts. 
Be sure that *‘S: H- 4 M-"’ is stamped on back. All shades. 
If your dealer hasn't it, drop a tal to The S. H. & M.Co 
Box 6, Station A, New York. 
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Protection for Dressing-Cases. The polished 
tops of dressing-cases are frequently marred by the 
spilling of perfumery and other alcoholic substances 
uponthem. Toprevent this spread a piece of rubber 
or enamel cloth under the fancy scarf or cover. 


To Repair Torn Leaves of Books. Save all the 
blank edges of postage stamps and with these repair 
all tears in books, magazines, prints or photographs 
Carefully bring the edges of the torn place together 
and place on them the dampened strip of thin, 
gummed paper, pressing gently until smooth and dry 


Nothing could be neater or simpler than this method 
of mending tears in paper. 


Stains on Varnished Surfaces. Pour a little 
kerosene on the stained spot and rub vigorously with 
a piece of woolen cloth. This method will remove 
all ordinary stains. If, however, the stain is a deep, 
rough one, such as comes from a hot dish being 
placed on a dining-room table, it may be necessary 
to rub the spot with powdered rotten-stone and oil. 
Polish with paraffine oil and turpentine. 


To Mend an Oriental Rug. First, get yarns of the 
various shades found in the rug, examining it 
carefully to become familiar with the stitch and 


shades. If the place to be mended is only slightly 
frayed or worn, work over it with a stitch corre- 
sponding to that in which the rug is woven. If 


there is a large hole, baste a piece of fine burlap on 
the under side and work into this the ors and 
designs which are used in the rug 


Stale Bread for Cleaning. When pages of books, 
magazines or drawings become soiled from handling, 
dust or soot, one of the simplest and most satisfactory 
methods of cleaning them is by rubbing with stale 
bread. This is what most artists use when working 
with charcoal. Take only a small piece of bread ata 
time, changing it as soon as it becomes soiled or 
discolored. White kid gloves, white slippers, wall 
paper, etc., when not deeply soiled, may be cleaned 
in the same manner. 


Refrigerator Linings. Zinc is attacked by acids 
no matter how weak, and by alkalies when very 
strong ; therefore, chemicals should not be used on 
the lining of the refrigerator. If the linings become 
Stained, scour with any of the sand soaps found in 
the market, or with soap and fine sand or sifted wood 
ashes. There can be no objection whatever to 
enameling the lining of the refrigerator, if one can 
do it successfully, but it must be remembered that 
paint does not easily adhere to zinc. 


Covers for Piazza Chairs and Pillows. Covers 
for the backs of piazza chairs will prevent the soiling 
of dresses. They may be cut to slip over the back 
of the chairs and be made of any washable material. 
Denim is excellent for these slips, or they may be 
knit or crocheted with coarse white cotton yarn. 
Piazza cushions and pillows should be covered with 
washable slips that may be buttoned on. It is not 
agreeable to rest one’s head on a pillow that has been 
in use all the summer, unless the slip is changed. 


Cracked and Faded Varnish. Next to scraping 
and refinishing there is nothing so good as oil for 
varnished surfaces that have faded and cracked 
through exposure to sun or other heat. Rub oncea 
week with Boiled linseed oil, being careful to rub the 
oil in well with a woolen cloth. After a few weeks 
the surface wili become smooth, soft and of a good 
color. Water and soap never should be used on 
polished furniture unless the surface is first soaked 
in oil. The oil softens the dirt and prevents the 
water from soaking into the wood 


Protection Against Moths. A mistake that many 
people make is the failure to guard against the eggs 


which may have been already deposited in the 
articles put away with such care. Be sure, then, that 
the fabric is free from all trace of moths. Brush 


every part of the article thoroughly, letting it hang 
in the open air for some hours. Have the closets, 
drawers and chests washed with about a tablespoon- 
ful of commercial carbolic acid to a gallon of water, 
then wrap the articles in sheets and put them away in 
the place which has been prepared for them. 


Fruit Stains. The reason why fruit and many 
other stains become fixed in a fabric is that soap is 
used on them. The more quickly any stain is re- 
moved the better, but all stains should be taken out 
before the article is put in soapsuds. Plenty of boil- 
ing water will remove almost any fruit stain. Peach 
stains are the most difficult ; to remove them spread 
the stained parts over a bowl and pour boiling 
water throughthecloth. If this does not remove them 
soak for a few minutes in weak javelle water ora 
weak solution of oxalic acid or chloride of lime. 
Rinse thoroughly in several waters. These chemi- 
cals should be used only on white goods. 


Filtering Drinking Water. Unless one is careful 
to clean the filter every few days it is much better to 
dispense with it and make use of a flannel bag 
which may be fastened on the faucet. This will 
merely act asa strainer, but it has this advantage: 
by changing it for a fresh one each day oneis assured 
that the water does not pass through decaying mat- 
ter, as is the case when the filter is not system- 
atically cleaned. It must be remembered that neither 
straining nor filtering will remove any substance that 
is dissolved in the water; therefore when water is 
contaminated by drainage, or from other causes, it 
should be boiled before being used either for drink- 
ing purposes or in the preparation of food. 


To Exterminate Roaches. If one is so unfortu- 
nate as to live ina locality where these pests are liable 
to develop, the greatest watchfulness and care are 
necessary. Do not keep garbage, particles of wet 
food or wet cloths about the kitchen, closets or cel- 
lar. It is particularly important that no garbage 
should be left in the kitchen over night, and that the 
sink should be left clean and dry. Should these 
pests be discovered use a roach powder which will 
not drive them away, but will exterminate them. 
To get rid of bed-bugs prepare the following wash: 
Put into a quart bottle half an ounce of corrosive 
sublimate, half an ounce of powdered camphor, half a 
pint of wood alcohol and half a pint of turpentine. 
Apply this with a brush. The bottle should be plainly 
marked and also labeled “ Poison.” 


When the Fiatiron Sticks. There are several 
reasons why the flatiron refuses to move smoothly 
over the surface of the clothes. Sometimes the 
impatient laundress pours cold water over the too 
hot iron, which makes the surface rough. It takes 
a good deal of rubbing on emery powder or powdered 
pumice stone to remove this roughness. The ordi- 
nary trouble comes from particles of starch and other 
foreign substances clinging to the iron. One of the 
most satisfactory er ow | of keeping the irons 
smooth while working is to have an old pan lined 
with thick brown paper, putting upon this paper a 
thick layer of common salt. Rub the hot iron on 
this salt, using a good deal of pressure, then wipe on 
a clean piece of cotton. When ironing starched 
clothes have a piece of beeswax in a cloth, and, after 
cleaning the iron on the salt, pass the wax lightly 
over it and wipe with a clean cloth. One will have 
no trouble if these directions are followed 


Economy in Ice. A 


arge block of ice three or 
four times a week will prove much more economical 
than a small piece every day. There is a great waste 


of ice when the temperature of the ice 
allowed to rise through lack of a suffi 


chamber 
ent quantity 


1s 


of ice to keep it cool 
The Value of Cheesecloth. Cheesecloth is a 
great saver of time and strength because it washes 


so easily. For this reason it should be used for wip- 
ing meats and poultry, as well as for dusters, lamps 
windows and paint cloths. Take a fine quality for 
dusters and a coarse kind for other purposes 


Why White Goods Turn Yellow. The reason 
why linen and cotton become yellow when laid away 
for a time is that they have not been properly rinsed 
At all times it is important that clothing should be 
thoroughly rinsed in sufficient water to remove all 
trace of soap, and when it is to be laid away for 
any time it is imperative that the rinsing should be 
thorough and that the articles be dried out-of-doors, 


Table Etiquette. It is considered as in very bad 
form, in good society in Europe, to cut the food on 
your plate into small pieces ond then change the fork 
to the right hand. In this country, also, among 
people who are strictly conventional, the food which 
really must be cut with a knife is always carried to 
the mouth on the fork with the left hand. When 
pouring tea, coffee or chocolate do not fill the cup 
more than two-thirds full. 


Brush for Rubbing Floors. Make a thick pad 
(a piece of an old comfortable is very good) and tack 
it smoothly over a worn-out floor-brush. Cover this 
with a piece of old carpet, tacking it over smoothly. 
Pin over this a piece of coarse flannel and you will 
have a brush with which you can rub any kind of bare 
floor. The woolen cloth may be taken off and washed 
when it becomes soiled. Painted floors are much 
improved by being wiped with kerosene and then 
rubbed with a brush of this kind 


The Piazza Floor. Experience has taught me 
that there is no better finish for a piazza floor than 


linseed oil. One thorough oiling should keep the 
boards’in good condition all summer. Oil again in 
the autumn to preserve the boards through the 
winter. Take 2 day when the wind is not blowing; 
have the piazza swept and washed clean, and when 
perfectly dry rub into the boards boiled linseed oil. 
The next day apply a second coat, rubbing in well. 
The floor will be greatly improved by rubbing with 
coarse woolen cloths a few days after the oiling. 
Sweeping and an occasional washing are all that 
such a floor requires through the summer 


To Freshen Matting. Few things can be used to 
clean ug “experience has proved that salt and 
water are the safest agents for cleaning and freshen- 
ing it. Have the matting thoroughly swept, then go 
over it with a woolen cloth and a solution of salt, 
about a tablespoonful toa quartof water. Wring the 
cloth almost dry and rub the matting briskly, then 
rub witha dry cloth. I would not advise painting or 
staining an old matting Ibe paint or stain would 
sink into the meshes, necessitating the use of a 
great deal of material, which would remain moist 
for some time. Mattings are too cheap to make it 
worth while to resort to such unsatisfactory methods. 


matt 


Cleaning Polished Furniture. Spread paraffine 
oil on the soiled woodwork and let it stand for an 
hour or more-to soften the dirt, then wash with soap 
and warm watér, and wipe dry. Next rub on a 
mixture of paraffine oil and turpentine—one-third 
turpentine and two-thirds oil. Polish with soft old 
flannel. Let it rest an hour or two, then polish with 
soft old linen. If the surface is very dull, dirty and 
scratched, instead of washing with soap and water 
add more oil and sprinkle powdered rotten-stone 
over it. Rub gently and regularly, first with a cir- 
cular motion and then with the grain of the wood 
When the surface is smooth and bright wipe off the 
rotten-stone and finish as you would after washing 
with the soap and water. 


Wail Paper. The present style in wall papers is 
varied, but most of the designs are floral. Cartridge 
paper is not used so much as formerly in private 
houses because it has become so common through 
use in public buildings. Beautiful papers to imitate 
raw silks and crépons take the place of the cartridge 
papers. They cost fifty cents a roll. All kinds of 
fabrics are imitated in wall papers—cretonne, chintz 
burlap, satin, silk, etc.—and the cost anywhere 
from ten cents to forty dollars a roll. One should 
make a careful study of all the furniture and color- 
ings to be used in a room before deciding upon a 
yaper forthe wall. What is beautiful in the store may 
pe unsatisfactory when used with other things. . The 
simpler the design and the more neutral the colors 
the safer will one be in buying the paper rhe warm 
tones are the yellows and reds; the cool ones are 
the sea greens, blues and violets. A plain sage-green 
paper would harmonize with a sage-green carpet on 
which are strewn roses. 
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To Launder Lace Curtains. Shake all the dust 
from the curtains and then soak them over night in 
plenty of cold water. In the morning rinse them out 
of several waters before putting them into suds. 
Next put them in hot suds and wash them by sopping 
and squeezing. Wash in a second tub of suds, then 
put them into a tub of boiling water. After an hour 
rinse thoroughly. If you wish to have them very 
white slightly blue the last water, but if an old look 
is desired have the water slightly colored with black 
tea. Dry them in the open air, then put them through 
thin starch and also through the wringer. If you 
have frames put the curtains in theia, but if you have 
not tack some old sheets on the floor and pin the 
curtains on them, being careful to pull them straight 
and to have each point drawn out and pinned down 
Two persons are almost necessary for this part of the 
work, as upon the careful stretching and pinning 
depend the perfect hanging and finished look of the 
curtains. Two or three curtains may be placed 
together. Two days’ time is required to dry them 
when they are doubled in this manner. 


A Garden for Flavors. Why not plant a little 
garden for flavors? One of the most surprising 
things in visiting suburban and country houses is to 
find how few housekeepers think it worth while to 
cultivate a few herbs and vegetables for use in 
flavoring. Yet few things will better repay the cost 
and trouble. For a dollar one may buy enough 
seeds, roots and bulbs to stock sucha garden. Here 
is an outline of how it may be done: Have two or 
three narrow beds with the earth well worked 
Plant in short, narrow rows, but leaving ample space 
between each row, thyme, sage, summer savory, 
sweet marjoram, parsley and celery. Plant in a 
small bed early white onions (the seed), small white 
onions (the bulbs), chives (roots), and have a small 
bed of orange carrots. Sow in the shade about 
every two weeks small rows of chervil. Plant in 
a well-protected rather dry place one or two roots of 
tarragon, and plant also a small root of mint. Soak 
the parsley seed for three or four hours in cold water. 
Small packages of seed cost only five cents. A 
package of chive roots costs fifteen cents ; small roots 
of tarragon, twenty-five cents. In a future issue | 
shall write of the use of these flavorings 


Solves the 
skirt-binding 


problem. 


Star 
Alpaca 


Bral 
is wide, 
£ lustrous, 
durable, 
economical. 


Ten Cents 


for a five yard picce. 
Fleisher’s, Philadelphia, Mfr's. 


Spring Hats, 5] 00 


We have recently re 
ceived from Paris some 
new styles of the very 
latest hats, which we 
show in a supplement to 
our regular Spring and 
Summer Catalogue. 


Trimmed Hats, 
$1.00 and up. 


Untrimmed Hats, 
75c. and up. 


Sailor Hats, 
50c. and up. 
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We also make finer goods We hav the latest 
Paris M nery, but at extremely moderate prices. 
Everything is sold with the understa g that you 
may return it if not perfectly satisfactory, and your 
money will be cheerfully refunded. 

Write to-day and state whethe ve the cata- 
logue or supplement. We wt na eith + both, sree. 

a 
THE GEROME CO., 139 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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BELT CLASP 


LENGTH 2% INCHES 


The Triplex Skirt, Waist 
and Belt Lock 


Pronounced a 
Wonder 


No pins, ook ind e 


clamps, ir 











ist the skirt Ready te Leck,with Belt Clasp 
1 together. One lock is sufficient 
for all your skirts and waists. 
Made in two styles: one with 
a clasp over the belt, the 
other without. Finished in 
Gold, Silver, Oxidized and 
Black. Ask your dealer for 

it. Sent by mail for 

25 cents each 

Furnished in ¢ 5 r at 
Locked, without Belt Clasp. gher pri Ay 1 


THE TRIPLEX COMPANY, 


KORA 22 cr Sle 
A “SNAP Jirrrisscine KeraSilsins wilson yo 
FOR : Ask your dealer for them 


WOMEN. KOKA co 


- 621 Broadway, New Vork 
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KORA COMPANY 
894 Canal Street, New York City 


















WALL PAPER 
Send for free sample book of beautifu 
* direct from manufacturers and save 25 per ce 
AGENTS WANTED 
KAYSER & ALLMAN 
1214-1216 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ie ALD Aide 





A GOOD FIGURE 


gives a woman confidence in 
her own attractiveness. 


Braided Wire 


Bustles and Forms 


add grace and style to the 
form, and do away with the 
necessity of hot, uncomfort- 
able padding. Braided Wire 
Hair Rolls are delightfully 
cool, Match any hair. 


SOLD IN ALL STORES 


If you don't find them, w 
send, postpaid, on receipt 
price. Write for booklet, “ Fact 


and Figure 


The Weston & Wells Mfg. Co. 


1114 Noble Street, Philadelphia 
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HOT 


Heated $ | Q 0 mestil 


We will furnish all materials, including high 
grade boiler, best radiation, and all piping, valves 
and connections cut ready to erect, with complete 
plans and instructions therefor, with ample ca 
pacity to thoroughly warm this house, or any other 
of same size, for $100, Larger or smaller at pro 
a ite prices. Send for Descriptive ~ ~ isa 

NDREWS EATING | COMPA 
521 ait Street, 8. E.,+ Lean Minn. 











Concert Phonograph 


Mr. Edison has perfected the Phonograph. 
This is the instrument. 
It perfectly reproduces the human voice—just as loud—just as 
clear—just as sweet. It duplicates instrumental music with pure 


ied brilliance and satisfying intensity 
Concert Records (made in Mr. Edison's laboratory, under hi 


direct personal supervision), its reproduction is free from all 
mechanical noises. Only the music or the voice is heard. It is 
Strong and vibrant enough to fill the Sane auditorium. It is 
smooth and broad enough for the parl 

The highest type of talking-machine ever before produced bears 
no comparison with the Edison Concert Phi graph The price 


ts @125. Full particulars can be obtaine {" from all dealers in 


Phonographs, or by addressing THE NATIONAL 
PHONOGRAPH CO., New 
York, asking _ Concert 
Catalogue “ No. 2.’ 

Six othe styles of Phono- 
graphs, including the Edl- 
son Gem, price @7.50. 


None Genuine 
without 






Used with Edisor 













(Agents Wanted Everywhere) 


Self-Composer 


It is not a toy, but a remarkable 
invention by which hundreds of 
different marches (two-steps) can | 
be written without knowledge of 


Monev Refunded if not as Refr 
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The Wonder | 


(PATENT APPLIED FOR) | 
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musical composition. if 
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\ 
WONDER MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS ( 
( 


¢, 23 EB. Mth St., New York City, or Elkhart, Ind. / 











PHILADELPHIA INSTITUTE 


wok to the 1082 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Established 1984. EDWIN S. JOHNSTON, Founder and Princi 
pal, w red himself after stammering forty years 


Send for new illustrated 


Summer Sexton at Atlantic City, \. 4., from May to September 
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CAPTAIN DIEPPE 
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thousand francs in twenty-four hours I turn 
to the only other quarter open to me I am 
to be found at the inn There is no need of 
a signature; you will remember your friend.’’ 

Guillaume put on his spectacles and read 
it throug h twice 

‘Excellent, Monsieur Paul!’’ said he. 

‘It is easy to detect a practiced hand.’’ And 
when Paul glared at him he laughed the 
more, finding much entertainment in mocking 
the rascal whom he used 

Yet in this conduct there was a rash 
ness little befitting Guillaume’s age and 
Guillaume’s profession. Paul was not a safe 
man to laugh at. If from time to time in the 
way of business he was obliged to throw a 
light brighter than he would have preferred 
on his own character, he did not therefore 
choose to be made the subject of raillery. 
And it was not safe to mock him, neither was 
it very safe to talk of money to him. The 
thought of money had a very inflaming effect 
on Paul's imagination. The Baron von 
Englebaden had started the whole of that 
troublesome affair by boasting of the number 
of thousands of marks which had gone to the 
making of the Baroness’ necklace. And now 
M. Guillaume—rash M. Guillaume—talked 
of bribing Captain Dieppe And bribery 
means money; if the object is important it 
means a large amount of money, and presum 
ably the object is important, and the scale 
of the expenditure correspondingly liberal, 
when such a comfortable little douceur as 
ten thousand tranecs is readily promised as 
the reward of incidental assistance 


i% 


Following this train of thought Paul’s 
mind fixed itself with some persistency on 
two points. The first was modest, reason 
able, definite; he would see the color of 
Guillaume’s money before the affair went 
further; he would have his ten thousand 
francs, or at least a half of them, before he 
lent anv further aid by word or deed. But 
the second idea was larger; it was also 
vaguer, and although it hardly seemed less 
reasonable or natural to the brain which con 
ceived it, it could scarcely be said to be as 
justifiable, and at any rate it did not admit 
of being avowed as frankly as Guillaume 
himself. In fact, Paul was wondering how 
much money Guillaume proposed to pay for 
Captain Dieppe’s honor (in case that article 
proved to be in the market), and further, 
where and in what material form that money 
was. Would it be gold? Why, hardly; 
when it comes to thousands of anything the 
coins are not handy to carry about. Would 
it be a draft? That is a safe mode _ of con- 
veying large sums, but it has its disadvan- 
tages in affairs where secrecy is desired and 
ready money indispensable Would it be 
notes? There were risks here, but also con- 
veniences. And Guillaume seemed bold as 
well as wary. Moreover, Guillaume’s coat 
was remarkably shabby, his air was exceed- 
ingly unassuming, and his manner of life at 
the hotel was frugality itself; a playing of 
such a réle might be meant to deceive not 
only the landlord of the inn, but also any 
other predatory persons whom Guillaume 
should encounter in the course of his travels. 
Yes, some of it would be in notes. 


it 


Guillaume soon returned from his conver- 


sation with the innkeeper. ‘‘All goes well,’’ 


he said. ‘‘ The’ innkeeper knows the 
Countess’ maid, and the note will reach the 
Countess by midday. I have described 


Dieppe to him most accurately, and he will 
hang about till he gets a chance of delivering 
the second note to him or seeing it 
delivered.’’ 

‘And what are we to do?”’ asked Paul. 

‘As regards the Countess, nothing. If 
the money comes, good for you. If not, I 
presume you will at your own time open 
communications with the Count?’’ 

‘It is possible,’’? Paul admitted. 

““Very,’’ said M. Guillaume dryly. 
‘And as regards Dieppe our course is very 
plain. I am at the rendezvous, waiting for 
him, by half-past six. You will also be at 
or near the rendezvous. We will settle more 
particularly how it is best to conduct matters 
when we see the lay of the ground. No 
general can arrange his tactics without 
inspecting the battlefield. 

‘* And meanwhile there is nothing to do? 

‘Nothing? On the contrary! Breakfast, 
a smoke and a nap,”’ corrected Guillaume in 
a contented tone. ‘*‘ Then, my friend, we 
shall be ready for anything that may o¢cur— 
for anything in the world we _ shall be 
ready! ”’ 

‘I wonder if you will,”’ 
Roustache 

It remains to add only that, on the advice 
and information of the innkeeper, the cross 
on the roadside up the hill behind the village 
had been suggested as the rendezvous, and 
that seven in the evening had seemed a con 
venient hour to propose for meeting. For 
Guillaume had no reason to suppose that a 
prior engagement would take the Captain to 
the same neighborhood at six. 


thought Paul de 
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Ladies 


FROM THE YELI AOWSTONE,” 


probably read Tue Lapises’ Home JOURNAL, and will be interested in this 
reproduction on paper of their experience with the ECONOMIC GEYSER 
Those who have not been to the Park can read a tones chapter on it in “ WONDER.- 
LAND ’99.” Send SIX CENTS for it, and FIFTY 
a lovely book of cael flowers. 
CHAS, 8. FEE, » ood Passenger Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 
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TWO THROUGH COAST TRAINS EACH DAY 








ENTIRELY NEW PLATEHOLDER! 














Bedford Plate CCamera—Model A 


Size of Picture, 31( x4¥/ 


NOTHING ELSE LIKE IT 





IT STANDS WITHOUT A_ RIVAL ~ 











J#-THE PATENT PLATEHOLDERS are 


but 1-8 inch thick, absolutely light- 
tight, water-tight and dust-tight, 
and are practically non-destructible ; 
no valves, wood press board, 
and nothing to swell or shrink “4 


Every part of this Camera is guaranteed to be 
of the best materials and workmanship. 

It is compact and neat in appearance, and has 
two large clear finders, fine quality of lens, perfect- 
acting shutter for time or instantaneous exposures 
No Camera could be made at twice our price 
better constructed or more novel, assuring more 
positive results, and so simple to work as the 
Bedford Plate Camera, Model A. 


Full particulars in our PREE CATALOGUE 
Sent on application 


Manufacturers of the celebrated Pocket Kozy Camera, Bedford Cam 
Showing Plateholder Partially Withdrawn eras for Plate and Film, and Camera Supplies 
KOZY CAMERA COMPANY, Manufacturers 
50, 44 Bedford Street, : - Boston, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 











The Only Factories in America 
where a complete Watch (Works and Case) is made 


Dueber-Hampden 
Highest Grade American Watches 


The closest-running Watches; all sizes; 17, 21 and 23 Jewel. Watch 
Cases in solid 18-karat and 14-karat Gold, Gold- filled, Sterling Silver and 
Silverine. Every watch guaranteed. 


«The 400” is the Smallest Ladies’ Watch in America 


Hunting Case or Open-face styles, with second hand. This watch is made 


only by this Company. 


If your dealer does not handle Dueber-Hampden 


Watches, send us his name. Elegant Booklet Free. 


THE DUEBER 














STUDY Instruction by mail, adapted 
time only. Three 
courses: Preparato ry and 
College Law Course, 
also Business L aw 


HOME Nine years of success 


SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE P 
SCHOOL OF LAW, 247 Telephone Building, DETROIT, MICH, 










toevery one. Takes spare 


Course. Improve your 
condition and prospects. 
Graduates everywhere. 


Full particulars free. 














Tue MONARCH WATCH 
POCKET can be slipped 


on any ot and 

holds watch firmly. A 
CONVENIENCE. Very | etyiteh 
and a positive necessity. Covered 
with genuine morocco in all colors, to 
match any belt. Large and small size 
If your dealer doesn't keep them send 
25 eta. Agents wanted. Address 


EISEMAN, KAISER & CO., Chicago 


Leather Goods Manufacturers 





ARE YOU DEAF ? 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue 
describing 22 “Instruments to 
Assist the Hearing,” and see 
our offer of 10 Days 


WM. V. WILLIS & CO. 
134 8. lith St., Philadelphia, Pa 


Trial, Free. 


CONVERS«TION TUBE 


WATCH WORKS, CANTON, 0. 
MEDICAL 


WOMAN’S SCHOOL 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Opens July 1, 1899. Four years’ graded course, divided each 
year into 4 terms of 12 weeks each. The fee of $100 per annum 
includes‘laboratory and hospital fees, usually charged as extras 


Only 25 Students Accepted in each Class 
Senior medical students will find summer term espec ially desira 
ble. Location opp. Cook Co. Hospital. Superior clinical facilities 


Address DR. JOHN RIDLON, 108 State St., Chicago 


fy L.SHAW 


Established 37 Years 
The Largest Hair Store in 
the World 


Natural as 
igs ; one’s own 


hair; detec- 
tion impossible. 


We are the canton of the MARIE ANTOINETTE 


Wavy Switches *eniie'si'So up. 


NEW STYLES 


Skeleton Bangs and Waves 


New Iticustratrep Catatocus Matueo Free 


54 West 14th St. (Next door to Macy's), NEW YORK 
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| THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL The Height of Perfection Reached 
An Illustrated Popular Magazine for the Family ~* 


, Published on the Twenty-fifth of each month preceding date of issuance by 


AAAAAA 
AAAAN 


Blanke’s 






NOW READY Z THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 421-427 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
Z SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: BRANCH OFFICES: FAUST 
Z Similar to our immensely popular Z ©®¢ Dollar per Year; Single Copies, Ten Cents [For the transaction of advertising business only BLEND 
y $25 machine of last year, but, on % ENGLISH SUBSCRIPTION PRICE New York: 1 Madison Ave., corner 23d Street 
: p pote Per issue, 6 pence; per year, 6 shillings, post-/ree Chicago: 508 Home Insurance Building 
; account of several improvements, Moch dJav 
4 a really Better Instrument. Z EDITED BY EDWARD BOK git ss ‘ 
| Vous Ge it oe COFFEE 
,;1OU UWE I SIXTY-EIGHT EXTRA PAGES IN THE JOURNAL 







































; Costs more because 
6 , it is worth more 
to Your Family THUS FAR THIS YEAR Dati tn 
A In 3-pound air-t 
Z HAS always been the policy of THe Lapiges’ HoME JOURNAL to give its readers aoe A a. The 
. ‘ pulverize 1s arvel- 
Z to provide them with the endless 2 even more than it promises at the beginning of a new volume rhis year there cous blead. thea veank ol 
. ¢ . , A has been no exception to the rule. one res t, indeed, all records have beer experts judgment and 
, variety of Home _ Entertainment 2 wet oe ee on One Cenpe cetera a thy . ; meet I pe aye 
2 ‘ greatly exceeded, more extra pages having been provided than ever before in ‘ 4 . 
" a . ‘ lated 
; furnished exclusively by the an equal period of the JouRNAL’s history “4 
; Gram-o-phone. All that the subscription of one dollar is understood to cover is twelve magazines of ha 
3 , | thirty-two pages each. That is the regular size gut, as a matter of fact, the JOURNAL is snc 
Endorsed by the Highest Artistic seldom limited to that number of pages. The first six issues of the present year, instead of _ highest 
Authorities - showing a total of only one hundred and ninety-two pages, actually contain two hundred = grade. If your grocer does not s¢ order of us 
Z sustained by the United and sixty. All this means a vast outlay, but it is exactly in line with what the JouRNAL $1.30 for a 3-pound Can 
, States Courts ; likes to do. Its constant aim is to make its readers happy and satisfied. Express prepaid in United States on trial . 
% Used in the Best Families, When there is an abundance of good matter to publish the subscribers always get the | of not less than two cans When order ng, state 
, benefit of the favorable conditions. Once in a while, however, the JoURNAL likes to come | bow wanted—ground, whole or pulverized. 
Z no ‘ ze "he ” » ' ou] t al ‘ves . 
Z ; down to its normal size. . When it does this its readers should not allow themselves to think = F. Blanke Tea and Coffee Co. 
y that they are not receiving as much as they are entitled to. Everything beyond thirty-two P . 
y pages is really extra. But the JOURNAL takes pleasure in giving additional pages fre romoters of High-Grade Goods 
Z quently, and will continue to do so, regardless of the expense. ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 
¢ 
4 . : P : Proprietors of the most complete Coffee-Roasting 
‘ Sixty-Eight Extra Pages Thus Far in 1899: Equal to Two Complete Magazines Establishment in the United States 
Send 2-cent stamp for our Booklet, “ Corree 
a% w% FROM TREE TO LIP Tells you all about coffee, 
. | and how to make it. 
4 , 
> j to Subscribers LADIES’ HOM 
g SPECIAL jounmar: any one who is WHOLESOME FUN FOR BOYS 
a subscriber to Tue Lapies’ Home JouRNAL SILK WAISTS AND DRESS SKIRTS 
can obtain an $18 GRAM-O-PHONE AT : = d ; 
ONCE, on the installment plan—$4 down and NO BET | ER SUGGESTIONS EVER OFFERED Corded Silk Shirt-Waist Worth 
, #3 per month for five months. Money refunded, , Thi well ¢t made silk $8. 50 for 
z less express charges, if instrument is not satis: 2 | tN SECURING a series of articles by Dan Beard, the first of which made ai 
factory, and is returned immediately. 4 $1.00 19 fe 
Z Z appears in this issue, the JoURNAL has been singularly fortunat: — - a / 
Z , | Every wide-awake boy who reads about the imaginary cave-dwellers , 
, . f > fr ‘ 
Z will long to have a cave for himself and his playmates. Fach suc k ar 3 
4 ® . ’ . , 5 
4 National Gram-o-phone Co. ceeding contribution of Mr. Beard’s will present an idea fully as with the & sows of cordis 
A N York fascinating as the first one. Dan Beard has ingenuity enough to and runs in f laits tc 
874 Broadway, New Yor provide a new suggestion for every day in the year. From his ts eaaie 
marvelous fund of originality he has chosen for the JoURNAL boys -~ na i The 
> . S . way, a | tT r i 
Sherman, Clay & Co., Pacific Coast Agents his very best plans for wholesome amusement: plans which will k at less $5.50 
San Francisco , send them to the woods and fields, and keep them in good health and meal sein $4 — 
S onenssnsnnnnnnccconsaneoonnenonnoneennnnnen , spirits throughout their vacation. Being quite as skillful in drawing New Tailor- Made Dress ie oe garment 
as he is in inventing, he has the advantage of being able to illustrate 7 Skirt 2 poms S10 for 
his articles, making every point, even the minor ones, so clear that it is easily possible to skirt, for #4.90. the 
carry out his ideas. In the July issue Mr. Beard will describe ‘‘ A Boys’ Club House on a aN cae back aaa 
the Water,’’ so that Young America may build one as soon as schooldays are over im i ailsa proper 
$1.50 per price. 


a% 3% 


k 
EARNING MONEY DURING VACATION EASY TO GET AN EDUCATION 
te EARN money during the summer HOUSANDS of young people in _ this 1g 
months, without interfering with vaca country long for an education He . 
tion rest and recreation, is the desire of thou the JOURNAL will help them, through its ee 
| sands of young people. The JouRNAL has a Educational Bureau. If they follow the plan for the extrem 
| plan to suggest for doing this. Upon re which the JOURNAL will gladly submit, they rice of $4.90 
quest, the Circulation Bureau will tell you can secure a complete course in any one of the f Ladies," M 
just how others have made successes and schools, colleges or conservatories All ex ce 
how easily you may follow their example. penses will be paid. Write for an explanation 
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| A WEEK’S BILLS-OF-FARE WANTED 
Doubles the Life of Your Shoes | HELPS FOR FAMILIES OF FOUR OR FIVE 


Cleans, brightens, preserves and polishes, giving a 
lustrous, enduring shine. Revives the leather, 
making dry, rough uppers soft and pliable. It is 
the best polish, used by the best people, and sold by 
the best dealers. If your dealer hasn't it, send his 
address and 10c., and we will mail you fwo 10c. 
boxes for your trouble, if order received by July Ist. 


= Wedding 
Presents 


Our hand-painted Par- | 
lor or Banquet Lamps 
make the finest possible 
Wedding or Anniver- 


sary Present. Beautiful | w% x% 


colored catalogue free. 


Combined Baby Jumper 
Every lamp guaran- | STRANGE FREAKS OF A MAD KING TO REMOVE JOURNAL WRAPPERS R kj Cha 
nen. Seay eee STRIKING article in the July issue of COMPLAINT ie senestinnss meade by och | ORE Toe me air 
you want it. 


the JOURNAL will deal with one of the scribers that the pictures on the covers 





EOPLE in one part of the country are always curious to know what 

it costs people in another part of the country to live. The table 
being one of the chief items of expense of the household, the JOURNAL 
wishes to obtain bills-of-fare for a week’s living for families of four or 
five persons; it therefore solicits contributions of this nature from all 
sections of the land, and will pay for those which are accepted 
All should be sent promptly to Mrs. Rorer, at THe Lapiges’ Hom: 
JOURNAL office, and all should show the marketing list and actual 
cost of the supplies. In order to make their offerings acceptable 
contributors must carefully avoid all generalities in their statements 
Accuracy in all details is of the first importance, so that no false con 
clusions shall be drawn as to the real cost of food in any particular town 
orcity. In each case the full name and address of the sender must be given In no instance 
will any manuscript be sent back unless sufficient postage has been inclosed for its return 


















Ornamental, inde irsery nece ae 
WRITE TO-DAY | strangest personalities in history, Ludwig II], of the JoURNAL are torn or cut in the process = all the year. It indispensable eat 
= : LASS | King of Bavatia. Thearticle willbe lavishly of removingthe wrappers. There is a simple R 
il PITTSBURG G CO. | illustrated with pictures of the King’s remedy. Just below the address on each For “oe PORCH or INDO s 
Pittsburg, Pa. | wonderful castles, costing twenty-three wrapper there is a black thread running its it’s light—it’s cool—easiiy moved—it smuses ane 








keeps baby health yd tytin es, and pu 


million dollars—his dining-room of regal entire length. By placing the thumb and 


2 ° 2 < at night; made nto a chair or bed in a roa - 
The Invisible A splendor, where no guests were ever enter- forefinger at the edge of the wrapper it will | S@ves buying a cy You sew or read while baby 





. : . entertains herself. indo wsed by physicians. A picture 

= tained, and many other rooms—obtained in be easy to tear off the paper along the line of wok telling all about it—FREE. 

— = Seae-wanet ; Bavaria, by the JOURNAL, for this article. the thread without damaging the magazine GLASCOCK BROS. MFG. CO., Box 6, Muncie, Ind. 
uppor er. teeth to tear; sli “ “into 


eyelets of corset, and holds Skirt and_ Shirt- a% a% ——s Lees . ~ 
Waist firmly. Simplicity itself. Sample, 26 eta. 


Plt ny yey oll si MODEL FARMHOUSES AND OTHER BUILDINGS — { Genuine 


24 Lakeside Bullding, - Chicago URING the next three months there will i 


WITH be an opportunity to compete for the ESP oa a arina Cologne 
SO-N i JOURNAL’S prizes, aggregating $65, for pho- - . aca * 


tographs of model farmhouses and outbuild- 















: ) is imita ited so closely in bottles and la 
DRESS-SHIELD ings—one prize of $25 and four others of i Ve abe deakats tie enmediends 
RETAINERS $10 each. As stated in the May issue, this (4 “ae hase cag” yo ginmnn 
- % de vec e genuine bears the w 
] | one pair of dress y 


competition will be open until September r. 
Jet Photographs of model small places are 


: service in 


‘“‘gegenuber dem Julichs Platz,’’ 






( 
several } ‘ aq]: » f- . > 2 S > 
| aoe wanted : not the farms themselves, but the | is edeces of the arent Farina distil 
| i as re- | buildings. Commonplace types will not answer. The JOURNAL’S purpose is to show how lery: “gewentiber dem Julichs-Plats 
j quired. | attractive farmhouses and buildings may be made. In submitting pictures, state where the § ial ad a baalic hs Pla 
shite s . . . > . oppo c 3 ace " 
pak aol Oe . } yl. farm is situated and give your name and address. All pictures should be addressed tothe | jj PI , 
STRUCTIBLS. Stronger than thread. Agents wanted. Art Bureau of the JouRNAL. It should be remembered that unless the senders inclose  [{ Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents ) 
Set of 4 mailed for 25 cents Every woman needs | 


A. F. BEESE, Davenpert, Iowa 


them. Free cirewlar 








return postage the pictures will be ineligible for this competition. __{_WnmnNj]R2R]2)—>=—=—4]J4JooHWmH#JHII-—->—7—”—~———> ———_~ 
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Warner's Rust-proof. Warner's Rust-proof. 


; , : 
: Warner's ol 
: Rust-proof. : 


*$}98104 JOWIUING joosd-jsnNy $,JIUIB A 





y t Warner's 6s t f 
Warner's ¢ fr y 
dealer, nd to 


THE WARNER BROS. CO) 
New York Chicag San Franci 


Warner's Rust-proof. 
*JOOsd-JSNY S$ JOUIB AA 


Warner's Rust-proof. Warner's Rust-proof. 
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A Wonderful Corset 


Positively the best value for $1.00 ever 
offered. ‘The patented vertical boning makes it 
impossible to break at the sides. Made through 
out of best materials, superior in many respects 
to corsets that you pay double this money for. 


lf not for sale at your dealer's, send $1.00 for 
a pair, mailage free, to 


BIRDSEY, SOMERS & CO. 
349 Broadway, New York 
LEER EEE EERE REELED ELE EE OED 


THIS MADE HAT ONLY 


$2.48 


WORTH 


$5.00 


BE STYLISH 
SAVE MONEY 
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This cut represents one of tl 
most exquisitely trimmed hat 
ever shown Wi ite braid made 
hat in the fashionable hort 
! k sailor effect The bri 
is prettily dr i with good 
juality embroidered net scarf 
wight down wit rnament 
in front and k Vi 
' y hiffon is f 1 
’ r 
' i 1a ! 
! it, r 
being in the entr 1 
large bunch of vi t and 
foliag n either id A rosette band trimming f i 
neig itt gives the desired finish to thi laint r 
u be ordered in any color desired. If it 





can return to us at our as « 
i your money will | immediately refunded. 5S 
guaranteed. Other millinery bargains equally as ce Writ 
for our trimmed hat catalogue; styles and prices will amaze 
CHICAGO MAIL-ORDER MILLINERY CO. 
49-51-58 E. Jackson Bivd., Chieago 


LADIES SUPPLY CO. 


SHIRT-WAIST of fine Toile-du- Nord 


Gingham. Spec ial 
stylish; fancy stripe in 
vue, red, nalearage and black. Fast 


colors; launders beautifully. $f, 00 


Unmatchable value at 
Send for Samples. 


CRASH SKIRT [stes{, model. 
seams, regular = $1.75 
WHITE PIQUE SKIRT 


latest model, 
lapped 





mattern, very 









lapped 


broad hen 


P seams, regular $2.75 
BICYCLE SKIRT of w ashable 


covert cloth, 
lapped seams, stitched 

.\ finished, rezular length, $3.00 

» Spring and Summer Fashion 

Catalogue, by mail— FREE 


Beautifully i ws ial 


LADIES 
111 Wabash Avenue, B 29, 


SUPPLY CO. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE LADIES’ 
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BY EMMA M. HOOPER 
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nquiries must give name and address of 


Summer Hats are more universally worn over the 
brow than back trom it 


Cloth Suits are given a pretty finish by having 
extra revers of white duck or piqut 


} tt 


buttoned on for a change 


which can be 


Sheath Skirts have but one dart over each hip 


and these must be fitted on the wearer; when care- 


fully pre ssed one can hardly discern the seam, 

now worn will fit 
add to your waist 
lose-filling Waist 


Belts. A belt of the silk elasti 
snugly, and a small clasp will not 
measure rhe front edges of a « 
need a bone half way up. 


Short Sleeves. Evidently your sleeve is too short 
just in front or above the inner seam; piece the 
lining down at the top at this point and let down the 
outside material which is confined in the gathers. 


Black Nets at eighty cents are made up for even- 
ing wear and are of the Brussel net weave requiring 
asilklining. A veiling or grenadine may be lined with 
a silky percaline, but of course taffeta is handsomer. 


Girls’ Organdy Frocks are 
trimmed with lace, 
tucks. 


most elaborately 
or quite plainly trimmed with 
Organdy seldom lgoks well after it has once 
been washed, and much pressing seems to take all 
the body out of it. 


Surplice Fronts are on some of the newest silk 
waists, each front being tucked diagonally or straight, 
and the lapped edges finished with a frill, leaving 
space for a V made of tucks or of lace. Everything 
is tucked this season. 


A Dressy Coat. Use the five yards of black satin 
fora dressy coat with long revers made in tailor style 
to wear with a satin skirt, line with white silk, and 
in the early fall or cool summer days wear this with 
a chiffon, lace or tucked silk front. 


Trimming Laces for organdy 
Mechlin and Valenciennes inserting, point Venise, 
appliqué, and the black Chantilly inserting. Have 
your real lace cleaned and wear it on a ribbon stock 
as a cravat tied in a short bow in front. 


gowns include 


Fall Silks will include taffeta, satin Duchesse, 
peau de soie, gros-grain and brocades. Some manu- 
facturers predict the return of surah, but in the 
mean time I would not advise you to buy either it 
or faille, but would choose satin or a heavy taffeta 
in preference. 


Plaid Cheviot. Four yards and a half of double- 
width goods will cut you a sheath skirt to wear with 
odd waists, but you cannot cut it on the bias and 
match all of the lines down the seams without wast- 
ing a greatdeal of material. Patterns for these skirts 
cost from ten to twenty-five cents. 


Gingham does not shrink as the material used 
to do, but it is still wise to allow a deep hem on 
the skirt, extra length tucked at the top of the 
sleeves, and a long waist in this fabric. As a change, 
trim some of the frocks with blue and white, or red 
and white, embroidery instead of all white or the 
usual white background 


Plaid Silk used to lengthen a plain cloth skirt 
should be sewed on the lining as a sham with the 
former skirt now worn like a long overskirt; the 
plaid to reappear as lining to the cuffs, tucked collar, 
belt, and a loose front over which is placed the second 
front, slashed in several places and cut low in the 
neck to show the plaid. 


Three Jacket Suits. A selection of three such 
gowns for a June bride might be an extremely light- 
weight cloth in tan or gray. A bright blue serge 
and a Delft, china or bright blue piqué; another list 
would be a Delft blue piqué, a tan whipcord and a 
lack taffeta. The latter makes a dressy suit, if 
made with a white satin or lace ruffle vest. 


Ocean Traveling ceases to be a burden if you 
determine from the beginning to take with you only 
what is necessary for ordinary comfort. Do not have 
a traveling suit made up without having the material 
shrunken. Take the golf cape as an extra wrap with 
the soft steamer cap, or you can wear a lace scarf (or 
a woolen one) when reclining in your steamer chair. 


Sewing Machines are very essential just now 
as there is so much machine work done on silk 
woolen and cotton gowns, but outside of the regular 
course of instruction given by the agents you can 
ouly learn to use them by experience and constant 
practice. Very few dressmakers are good machine 
operators, but a few of the latter are always necessary 
in a fashionable dressmaker’s shop. 


Appliqué Lace. The heavy lace sold for using in 
separate designs is made with a view to parting it 
after atiy or every design, and you then form a new 
pattern on the garment according to the shape 
desired. Forthe front of a waist a three-cornered 
design is pretty with a point nearly tothe belt and 
longer ones toward the shoulders. Such trimmings 
must be caught down with long slip-stitches. 


New Cuff Effects. These are quite important on 
woolen, silk and fancy cotton waists. Many are 
made with a half-circular ruffle, a point toward the 
back, and a little turnover cornered arrangement 
which is lined with the second material appearing on 
the gown, and may be edged with a narrow frill of 
chiffon, ribbon, flat rows of velvet or corded ribbon of 
the narrowest width known. When there are turn- 
over cuffs of silk they should be laid in fine tucks. 


Wedding Outfit. A bride living within fifty miles 
of a large city and able to spend fifteen hundred dol- 
lars on an outfit would better come to the city for her 
shopping and place the entire order in the hands ofa 
reliable though not necessarily high-priced dress- 
maker. As for her table and room linen, to be 
allowed for outside of this sum, I would advise her to 
buy it ready made at one of the city shops. Septem- 
ber is not too late for a wedding gown of white 
organdy over silk. 


Loosely Woven Fabrics, such as wool grenadine, 
do not require a silk lining. A fashionable fiye-gored 
skirt is from four to four yards and a half w ide, so 
yours of three yards and a half cannot be called 
stylish, but you can insert a new front of the plaid 
cheviot and widen the entire width twenty-four 
inches ; the top must be fitted over with seams close 
together, a dart formed on each hip and invisible 
plaits placed at the back, which should be widely 
lapped on so that the outside seams will be dat 


Pink Organdy may be given an original turn by 
trimming it with black lace inserting set in Vandykes 
through the broad flounce of the skirt, which may be 
headed by a ruche of black net. The lining may be 
of pink lawn or simply white lawn trimmed with 
white lace beneath. The waist should be round, 
having the lace round the points and a yoke of fine 
tucks, with net ruches finishing small epaulettes. 
The cuffs should flare, and the edge of the blouse, 
sash and collar be of pink ribbon to avoid bringing 
the black lace close to the face. A pale biue or a 
organdy would be pretty if made and 
trimmed in the same way 


corn-colored 
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style, material and fit, 


them in the Tropics. 
convinced me there are 
SILTRINE UNION Suits. 

- to reach me before we 





tory Send 
spring.”’__1y 





. S. CONSUL, 







A Prominent Officer writes: 
Lewis Union Suits for years with every satisfaction in 
and my wife says she ‘ 
>» along without them'—she has worn them during the 
} extreme cold winters of Montana, and is now testing 
} A summer 
none 
Duplicate my order in time 
leave for the Philippines.’ 
Union suits ordered Dex 
sample fabrics so that I may order for 
MEXICco. 


These testimonials prove that for 


SUMMER WEAR 
Siltrine Union Suits 


cannot be surpassed for coolness and the 
comfort that our “ patent elastic yoke”’ gives. 
Ask your dealer 


accept a substitute, but send 


2-cent stamp for new illustrated (from 
life) catalogue, sample fabrics—linen, 
silk, siltrine, lisle, Balbriggan 
and wool-—and testimonials that 
prove all our claims. t 


Lewis Knitting Co., 200 Main St. 





June, 189g 
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“T have worn 


cannot get 


campaign in Cuba 
So good as your 


, 1898, very satisfac- 
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for these suits, don't 


, Janesville, Wis. 
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If your dealer cannot supply you, write 
us; mention size, 


Prices 50 cents, 75 cents, $1.00. 





DEPAKTMENT 
AMSTERDAM SILK MILLS, Amsterdam, N. Y. 





where there is 
double wear—at 
the finger ends. 


New pair free of 
. charge if the finger 
ends wear out first. 


color and quality desired. 


B Guarantee _ ticket 
in every pair. 














Comfortable 
Shoes 
For Men 


Are your husband’s shoes comfortable? 
Tell him how to get comfortable shoes 
and high-grade shoes for $4. Drop a 
postal card to RALSTON HEALTH 
SHOE MAKERS for booklet telling you 
all about it, FREE. Campello, Mass. 











distinguishes the 


CANFIELD 
DRESS 
SHIELD 


and guarantees 
protection to 
every dress waist. 
Ask for and 
insist on having 
* Canfield 
Dress Shields.” 
For sale 
everywhere. 








CALLING AND VISITING 
Cards of Superior Quality. 
Can scarcely be distinguished 
from Engraved Cards. 


Handsome wedding invitations 


and announcements equally 
cheap. Samples sent free to 
fl any address. Agents wanted; 
100 per cent. profit. Secure 


territory at once. 


A. M. BRADLEY COMPANY, Stamford, Conn. 





Guarded 
Nickel Plate Coil 


The CLINTON 
SAFETY PIN 


Not Cheapest, But BEST 
Fastens on either side; is al 
most automatic. Super nickel 
plated; doesn’t turn brassy. 
Made in 9 sizes, from % inch to 
t', inches. Finished in nic kel, 
black enamel, gold and silver. 

1 Perfect Guard Prevents 
Clothing Catching in Coi/. 


Does Not Super 
Bend 


Send 6 cents in stamps for 12 
Clinton Safety Pins (assorted 
sizes) and a card of our new 
Sovran Dress Pins. They will 
demonstrate the inferiority of their imitations. 


OAKVILLE COMPANY, - 





Waterbury, Conn. 


In the Dark Duplex 


Work as easily as in the light. They fasten 
from either side, but cannot slip through. 





Stewart’s 
Duplex 











Patented IN 
March J PREVENTS ALL CATCHING ALL 

7, 82 Bon TEARING OF MATERIAL 4 SIZES 
saa -” 


NOTICE THE GUARD 


A Guard on the inside of spring positively prevents 
tearing the fabric. If your dealer will not supply you, 
send 3 two-cent stamps for samples of 12 assorted sizes. 


Made in Nickel and Jet Black 
Consolidated Safety Pin Co., Box 125, Bloomfield, N. J. 
Also Makers of “ Holdfast” Hairpins. 


WEDDING 
- 


INVITATIONS and 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Engraved in the most approved 
styles. Superior workmanship 


fer 100 engraved copper- 
$I 00 plate calling cards (name 
7 onl t The. for 50, 


nly), latest style; 










SAMPLES FREE OF CHARGE 
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Wash Suits %.: 


m 


$2 85 aon ae 
buys it in measure and lengtl 
White Duck 
White Pique 
Linen Crash 


TAKE VOUR 
CHOICE 































This is a 
Wonderful 
Rargain 





Our Fashion 
Catalogue 


rbove it represents r very latest 
tyle of Wash Suit. Comes in fine Iris! 
ick—alway 
you desire when ordering The jacket i 
half-tight front to close with four blue ivory ! 
skirt is cut circular with the back plaits set o 
the entire suit is artistically trimmed with blu 
a hown in the illustration at This i im er 
" } r t 


r ! Ss A: oo i 

hOURNAIL 

wich its $2.85 
GRAYDON PALMER CO. 

Madison and Market Streets, Chicago, Ill. 


Do You 
Know 


that you can 
buy the 
celebrated 


\ayne Ainag 












ve 





vd ment to the many reacter f che 
we this it at a pri 
wactically impossi to 











Full-Fashioned 
Hose 


in Cotton or Lisle thread, for ladies, men or chil 
dren; blacks, tans and colors; reinforced heel, sole 
and toe; white foot, split foot or white sole, for 


25 CENTS A PAIR 


Same quality 50 cts. for 


Sold by Best Dealers 


Trade-Mark stamped on each pair. Guaranteed 
fast colors. If yours does not keep them, send us 
his name; we will see that you and he are sup 
plied. Sample pair, 28 cents. Send size wanted 
Send us your own and your dealer’s name on a 
yostal, and we will send you a very instructive 
Pook telling all about the celebrated Wayne Knit 
Matchless bull-Fashioned Hose. 


WAYNE KNITTING MILLS, ° 


as you have been paying 





Fi. Wayne, Ind. 











Loomer’s 


MODE BUST 


Corsets 


Most comfortable 
of all Corsets, 
last longest, 
always 
stylish. 

If not 
at your 
dealer's, 
will send, 
postpaid, 
for $1.00; 
better 
quality, $1.50. 
L. L. LOOMER’S SONS 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
Chicago, Iii. 


We Furnish Invitations 


For Weddings, Receptions, etc. C« High-class 
work. 5@ for $3.00; 100 for $4.50. Express prepaid. Send 
for samples. FRANKLIN PRINTING COMPANY, Louisville, Ky. 


8000 BICYCLES 


Overstock; MUST BE CLOSED 
OUT. "OS HODELS, 89 to 816. 
SHOPWORN and second - 0 
wheels, good as new, @8 ¢ 
410. New "99 MODELS, 
$14 to 880. GREAT FAC 
TORY CLEARING SALE. We 
ship to any one on approval and 
trial, without a cent in advance 


EARN A BICYCLE 

by helping us advertise our superb line of ‘99 Models 
We give one Rider Agent in each town FREE USE of sample 
wheel to introduce them. /#’rite at mer Special Offer 


G&. & MEAD & PRENTISS, eHICAGe, ILL. 
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7] DRESSMAKERS 7: 


529 )/ WV AWAdy UBSSS as 


BY EMMA M. HOOPER 

All inquiries must give full name and address of 
the writer Correspondents inclosing stamp ad 
dressed stamped envelope wi wered a 

reaches ennene with loops of t re now sold 
in sets of different colors and in many 

Veils. A black veil is not as flattering as a white 
one with black dots a moderate distance apa 


Crépon Skirts to wear with odd waists a 
and stylish, 


' 


and this material is not nearly so exper 
Sive aS it uséd Lo be. 

Persons with Stout Figures should |! t 
cotton shirt-wais!s made of narrow striped ma i 
and with crosswise tucks. 

a rule, button or hook 


Little Girls’ Peseta, as 
W 


the ba ooks and eves are usec they at 


of the lining. 

Black Velvet Girdles ars 
Slee Ata tive new ¢ 
ments of ste 


sewed on the under side 


embroidered in jet or 
st narrow belt is of alternate orna 
land pink coral, or the dull green jade 


watque Foulards are in stripes of Oriental and 


p ttects alternating. A foulard is far cooler than 
any other woolen material, particularly if you line 
it thi inly with light percaline. 

Jewel Studs and collar buttons with belt pins to 
match are popular. Single bangle bracelets a 
appearing. Cyrar hains continue the re a 
hatpins are more popular than stickpins 

Slender Throats. The latest stock on 


is made of fine cross tucks and is three inches anda 
half deep A linen collar is not as |! 
person with a thin neck 
in a bow in front. 


Elderly Ladies find black, black 
gr ay foulard cool for midsummer. 
is lace inserting set in lengt hwise rows on round sur- 
plice waists with collars. The trimmed 
with folds of the silk 


as a soit stock of ribbon tie 


and white or 
rhe only garniture 


skirts are 


ae and White Costumes are to be a favorite 
< Align The newest black bodices are trimmed 
with white pipings and tuckings. Sometimes the 
\ s aml vokes are made of the white material 
{ paited or tucke 
Percaline Linings are excellent fora skirt, but I 
would not advise the heavy kin nowadays refined 
women do not herald their approach with taffeta or 


percaline that rustles 
lining, but it is to« 


sa durable waist 
aud too clinging for skirts. 


Silesia make 


» soft 


Small Checks. Brown and white checks for a 
girl of eight vears may be trimmed with white ribbon 


frills or embroidery when the material is silk 
gingham, Make with a round baby waist, with rib- 
bon frills at the low neck, a ribbon belt, and a guimpe 


of tucked lawn, with coat sleeves. 


Cotton and Linen Skirts include white, gray, 


blue and natural shades of linen (so-called), piqué, 
duck, canvas and crash, aud will be very popular to 
wear with shirt-waists Any one of these fabrics 
must shrunk ‘before making up, and no starch 


he 
should be used when they are laundered, 
White Kid Gloves are 


gasoline and a white 
the gk wes on while « 


very easy to clean with 
flannel rag, but you must keep 
eaning the m unless you have a 


pair of the wooden hands sold for the purpose 
Gasoline is explosive The vapor readily ignites 
therefore have neither fire nor artificial light in the 


room when using it 


Girls’ Piqués, and navy |! 


White, pink lue piqués 
are trimmed with narrow white otton braid of 
embroidery, or both. These dresses are made with 
gored skirts, coat sleeves and yoke waists that are 
high in the neck or cut slightly low and round, with 


I 1 or epaulettes only. The edges and yokes are 






trim i with braid or embroidery 

Women with Full Figures will rejoice to see the 
regular tailor basque once more with a untly 
por and flat, round back five inches deep ; 
fronts with buttons really buttoning to the rt 
revers, and very small sleeves; there are single darts 
and no trimming, but stitching. These basques are 


usually worn with linen chemisettes. 
White Taffeta Waists are made with quarter 
inch tucks hemstitched in the shirt-waist style of 


yoke, and with bishop sleeves, or they may be made 


as afternoon waists with coat sleeves. They are 
suitable for afternoon and semi-evening wear with 
silk, piqué, cloth, crépon, veiling or pe yplin skirts, and 
are usually worn with cravats or jabots of lace 
Combination Gowns. All combinations are not 


fashionable. Foulard will be wor 
woolen fabrics, as veiling or canvas, but not with 
plain foulard or any other silk ; cloth may be 
a trimming on any woolen goods of not too 
weight, and is also seen with silk, but all 
extreme styles require an artist to desi 
another artist to make them up 


n with light-weight 


used as 
light a 
‘of these 
gn them and 


Black Goods are not generally becoming, and cer- 
tainly add years to one’s appearance, which the soft 
gray or brown shades will not do. As you are so 


fond of cherry why not have a small yoke and high 
stock of this color in taffeta, in tiny cross cords which 
are easily adjusted on any sewing-machine by the use 
of a little attachment, and stiffening cord or bone 
designed to keep the cording exact? 


Bias Piqué Folds are sold ready made in plain 
white or with a tiny piping of color in the centre, the 
fold being of the kind called a milliner’s fold. You 
ean use these for the edge of your plain skirt, for 
the wrists and to finish the blouse top. Wear a rib- 
bon belt of the color of the piping, and the dead-white 
effect that you complain of willvanish. Did youever 
try cream white next to your face? It can be worn 
when clear white cannot, and in soft goods like lace, 
tulle, etc., when a linen collar is unbecoming. 


Short Skirts are easily lengthened nowadays 
when stitched bands and folds are so thoroughly up 
to date. A plaid blue and tan cheviot may be com- 
bined with tan or the dark blue, as both colors are 
fashionable in cloth. The band must be perfectly bias, 
turned under and stitched down before it is stitched 
to the skirt over the lengthened lining, then applied 
to this with a second row of stitching. Make a belt 
of the cloth stitched in the same manner, and add 
revers and wristbands to give less of a made-over 
appearance to the gown. Stitched bands in any 
color may be purchased at all the large shops, ready 
to place upon cloth gowns. 


The Jacket Suit in light-weight cloth, serge or 
mixed cheviot is worn by girls of eight years of age 
and over. The skirt is gored in front and on the 
sides with a plaited back, or it is cut with a gored 
flounce for girls of twelve. A fold or band of the 
goods, or tiny braid, trims the top of the flounce or 
skirt, though some of the newest suits are untrimmed. 
The tiny reefers have small sleeves, close back roll- 
ing collar, and revers of white duck or piqué or of 
the cloth, and are made with loose fronts lapped to 
the left side. They are lined with percaline or one of 
the silk imitations and well pressed in tailor style. | 
They may be bought ready made. If made at home 
they must be well stitched and carefully pressed. 
They are worn with shirt-waists of piqué or cambric 
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Cottages by the Sea 


or in the Mountains 


are apt to be damp, espe tally 

if they are closed all winter. A 

damp house is neither cheerful 

nor healthy. Paint is shiny and 
cheerless, while paper peels off the walls. 
Muralo is D 

It hardens with age and cannot decay; it is fire-proof and 


sanitary ; 


will not make it moist: it 


Write f © card 


or cok 


it will not make a damp house dry, 


and add: 


but a damp house 


is inexpensive 


beautiful: it 


+) 


ot nearest dealer 


THE MURALO CO., Dept. A. New Brighton, Borough of Richmond, New York City 
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COPY 
OF A 


$2000 Oil 
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GIVEN AWAY, {isc form oat 


ee ee ee eed Se: 


one FREE 


«Unexpected Trouble ve 


$2008 


FRED MORGAN 


te 
a i 






r f 82000 noted oll 
panting. i “Unexpected Trouble.” he 
iret Swim,” Fred Morgan, Exq., British 
Reyal Reademg. I i ft riginal eanvas is 81°, 
42%, ine shes. W 1 prepared a reproduction 
this 1 work, every color and shade of 
faithfully reprodu ® by 25, printed on he “avy 
coated paper. A great reproducti f work 
f art hav een scatter rt r t ! wever, 1s 
wt of such character 
FROM MR. MORG\AN.—! wi xtract from 
tter fr Mr. Mor, ist, t f the repr 
td . 
1 TROSE VILLA, St. B VENTNOF 
I f riy it 
I r 1 


clire ulation a 








rraioutT 1908, Groner 5S. Guaves s x2 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


S56, 000), int 


January 1. 1 900. 


Age mts “and {Club 
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“ UNEXPECTED TROUBLE” r 
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FARM AND HOME, ’ 
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ands of h omes 


UNEXPECTE a! 


thou 






wi 


r only 20 cent« 


mall postpaid. 
Raisers Wanted. Liberal 
Hustrate d Premiam List, 


f over 200 ree 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





i. MUCILAGE 


Bottle. Best for of o 
It never gets 


STICKY AND SOILED 


Si 
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ASK POR THE 


Scattergood Mucilage Stand 


1 i St 


THE st \TTERGOOD COMPANY, 


: Oe. 
493 Bourse, Philadelphia, Pa. 


GD Chicago Waist 


Price $1. 00 


Now fitted with 
our patented attach- 
ment for sup- 
porters—appreciated 
by every 
woman 
who wears 
it. No pin- 
ning not 
unpinning 
of hose 





tose 























The Most 


Popular 
supporters Corset 
necessary Waist in 


if this waist 
is worn. 


TRY IT 


Made from 
fine sateen, 
fast black, 
drab or 
white ; 


America 






clasp or button front; sizes, 









18 to 30 watst measure. 
isk 3 tealer for th ,o-P ¢ bieage w ates 
If he t t it, send $1.0 tioning 
size desired, and we wi « *y yo ie, prepai d 


GAGE-DOWNS CO., 





‘Chicago, il. 


AM BITIOUS MEN 


with pr _~ and energy can secure permanent, 














as our exclusive ce ale rs capital require 
lished over 500 young men in paying inesse 

ul we are ready te do the same for you. Aa n r 
oe sing merchants als t t 





itt 
potas satisfaction tomers OW rit 


The Royal Tailors, 216! 12th St., cea, U.S.A. 
Estab. 1865. Incorporat 
any Ex. ( Ist Nat. B 





1 1889 R Dut Brad 


it ul rr. Nat.B "N.Y 





Wall Bureau Trunk 


mi aio $ 


(hieage 


Elastic Hosiery 


KNIT TO MEASURE FROM 


PURE CALIFORNI A SILK 


and MATCHLESS 
Heel and ‘ 
le elsewhere. Cost m re t r ur 


Corning Trunk Co., 226 Jackson Mt., 





Perfect fit 
Our Se amless 


W. W. SWEENEY CO., 213 W. 4th Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Be Happy All Summer for 25¢. 


td 1599 Ladies’ Ideal Safety nett 
Hooks. H 

belt | 
adjusted, 
way 





equal 
skirt 

No pinning. 
- no hump belt, 
hing Y will net 
each after wing. Vi | 
it t tist Order at onee, 

MANSFIELD MPG. CO. 
194 and 19% Fifth Ave., CHICAGO 


recy 
BABY’S HEALTH WARDROBE 
. Complete outfit, 30 cut patierns 
infant’s long, or 25 first short clothes, full direc 
sealed, 46 cis. Hints to Expectant Mothers and de 
scription New Maternity Nightgown free with patterns 


MRS. J. BRIDE, P. 0. Bex 1265, BOSTON, Mass. 


WHY PAY MORE? 


FORT ORANGE, “20 
5 WOMAN’ S om, | 


K 
Lace. | 00) or $4.00 
Style, ¢ omfort. Durability ‘ 


lustantly 
never gives 


take @1 








tions, 








WwW ‘ 


Ma 
Button 
shor 


prepaid, $2.00, 


SMITH and HERRIC K CO., Albany, N.Y. 
ANNOUNCEMENT. Scholarship 


COLLEGE, 











} ! A i: 2 CHICAGO MUSICAL 
Gillies Building, 202 Michigan Boulevard, Chicage. 
CATAI ;UE MAILED FREE 
CANVAS FOLDING I 
ENAMELED BATH, : ! 
r i Wt.,10 
fr Bat r Boats. W Fair 
A 1. Aeme Folding Boat €o., 


Miamisburg, Ohie. 
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A book about 
Enameling 


will be 
mailed with- 
out charge 
to any one 
interested in 
learning how 
easily and inex- 
pensiv ely, by the 
use of 


Neal’s Enamels 


(THE GENUINE) 


wi 
/ fe» 


an attractive exame/ finish may be im- 
parted to woodwork and articles of 
furniture, radiators, bath-tubs, etc., that 
have become worn and shabby. 


Dept. A, Acme White Lead and Color Works 
DETROIT, MICH. 


KEEPING played like Authors), showing household 
articles that can be enamele 


? CENT STAMP will secure our popular game, ** HOUSE 
h } 
d 




















Cambric 
Waist 





¢ pene for 
New H. & W.Waist Girls 


Shirred front and back. Cut low. Trimmed 
with fine embroidery, 48c.; without embroidery, 
25c. Nature Shape—will not fall off the shoul 
ders or bind at the chest or hips. Other styles 
for Ladies, Boys and Babies. 

It will pay you to ask your dealer for “H.& W." 
Waists, and send us his name if he does not keep them 


LANGDON, BATCHELLER & CO., New York 





the waist. 

Disconnected 

in front at 

Wateat Line 

and with 

Hip Lacing 

which combined 

make it fit any 

figure perfectly, 

with entire comfort, 

and render the usual 

breaking at the waist line and hip impossible. 
There Is nothing in Corsetdom to compare with It 

Ask your dealer for a CRESCO, or we will send 

a long, short or medium waist as desired, in white 
or drab, on receipt of price, $1.00, postpaid. 


MICHIGAN CORSET CO., Jackson, Mich. 





SUNNYSIDE 


Shetland Pony Farm 


Breeders of Pure Shetland Ponies 


Beautiful and intelligent little 
pets for children constantly 
on hand and for sale. Corre- 
spondence solicited. Write 
for handsomely illustrated 
pony catalogue to 


MILNE BROS. 
600 Eighth St., Monmouth, Til. 












To Authors: 


Manuscripts required. 


We Publish 
A new book every day 
in the year. 


TENNYSON NEELY, pPubtisher, FIRTH AVE. 


"NEW YORK 

















INSTRUCTION BY MAIL ONLY 
A thorouw 


Sci JOURNALISM 


yh and scientific course adapted 
to the individual needs of writers Long 
established Responsible Successful. In- 
structors experienced and competent. Students 
successful and pleased. Best of references 
Write for descriptive catalogue It is sent 
free Address 


Sprague Correspondence School of Journalism 
- No. 90 Telephone Building, Detroit, Mic! 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR MOTHERS 


BY ELISABETH ROBINSON SCOVIL 


All inquiries must give full name and address of 
the writer. Correspondents inclosing stamp or ad- 
dressed stamped envelope will be answered by mail. 


it 


Christening Gift. A hand-painted china bowl 
and plate for bread and milk, with the baby’s mono- 
gram in the centre, would be an appropriate gift. 


Suit for Cool Days. Have a sailor suit for your 
boy of six made of fine navy blue serge, rough 
finished, trimmed with braid in black or navy blue. 
A black silk neckerchief may be worn with it. 


Down Pillows for the baby carriage are covered 
with silkolene, art muslin, figured sateen, China silk, 
India silk and linen. ‘The latter is the most service- 
able, and certainly the prettiest and most appropriate 
for this season of the year. 


Rings and Bracelets are not appropriate orna- 
meuts for little girls. A simple pin is the only form 
of jewelry that a girl should be permitted to wear 
until after she is fifteen. Simplicity in a child's dress 
is the sure evidence of refined taste. 


Crib Sheets are finished with a two-inch hem- 
stitched hem, the same widths at each end, so that 
the sheets may be turned and thus wear more evenly. 
If desired the baby’s initials or monogram may be 
worked at one corner or in the middle of one end. 


A Rattan High Chair which has become dis- 
colored may be renovated by painting it red or white 
with lines of gold or black, and gilding the promi- 
nent parts. If the wicker is loose secure the end 
with a wrapping of twine, and paint or gild it over. 


Eating Candy. Some children have much diffi- 
culty in digesting sweet things, and to them sugar in 
any form is more or less injurious; sweet desserts 
should be avoided as well as confectionery. If a 
child has not this idiosyncrasy, candy in moderation 
will do no harm. 


Admiral Collars and vests may be purchased 
separately for little boys’ suits. Those of white 
linen duck embroidered in white, blue and red in 
various designs cost three dollars. They may be 
had in brown linen embroidered in white for two 
dollars and a half. 


The Nursery Fireplace should be so arranged 
that a fire may easily be lighted in it on a cool day in 
summer. A large Japanese fan screen may be placed 
in front of it and set aside in a moment. Such a 
screen is quite inexpensive, a good one with a stand 
costing about fifty cents. 


Extra Trousers for summer wear for little boys 
from three to seven or eight years old may be pur- 
chased separately. They come in striped Galatea, 
white cotton or linen duck, and brown linen drill, 
and cost from fifty cents to one dollar a pair, accord- 
ing to the size and material. 


A Waterproof Cloak for a girl may be made of 
Cravenette cloth, which is sold by the yard and costs 
from a dollar and a quarter to two dollars. It is so 
treated as to be practically waterproof, and yet is soft 
and flexible without the disagreeable odor that so 
often clings to rubber garments. 


A Bamboo Bookshelf is very inexpensive; one 
should be fastened against the wall in the children’s 
room, and they shorld be early taught to put their 
books carefully away and to care for them with 
special pride. Tothereal book-lovera book is almost 
a living thing, and to see one knocked about or will- 
fully damaged is most distressing. 


A Little Girl’s Dress for cool days by the sea may 
be made of fine all-wool tricot, the waist tucked in 
narrow tucks for half its length in front and having 
a blouse effect. Over this have a deep scalloped 
collar meeting the tucks at each side, trimmed with 
fancy braid and a row of buttons where it joins the 
tucks, or it may be made of blue flannel. 


Temperature of the Bath. Ninety degrees 
Fahrenheit is a good temperature for a bath for a 
child a year old. This is about eight and a_ half 
degrees cooler than the normal temperature of the 
body, and while it does not feel unpleasantly cold is 
not warm enough to be relaxing. The child may 
splash about in the water for a short time—not more 
than teu minutes. 


An Unbreakable Doll is a treasure in the nursery. 
Such dolls are not expensive, and although in some 
instances they do not quite deserve their name, yet 
they are not as fragile as the ordinary doll. A rag 
doll dressed as a baby which may be thrown on the 
floor with impunity, and whose face can stand being 
sucked by its owner without changing color, is the 
best form of doll fora very young child. 


A Cold Compress is an effectual remedy in some 
forms of sore throat, when there is redness caused 
by congestion, but no white spots. Dip a folded 
piece of cotton into cold water, wring it dry enough 
not to drip, wind it round the throat and cover it 
with several folds of cotton or flannel. The warmth 
of the body soon converts it into a kind of poultice 
and the moisture relieves the inflamed condition by 
relaxing ali the tissues. 


Piqué is a good wear-resisting material either for 
a suit for a boy of five or a dress for a little girl of 
about the same age. It comes in colors as well as in 
white: pink, blue, yellow, green, red and navy blue. 
It is twenty-seven inches wide and costs forty-five 
cents a yard. If this is thought too heavy or too ex- 
pensive for the little girl’s dress, Victoria lawn can be 
procured in the same colors and lavender as well. It 
costs fifteen cents a yard and is forty inches wide. 


Generosity is instinctive in some natures, but 
where it is lacking it may be cultivated like any 
other virtue. Teach your little girl toshare her pos- 
sessions with her companions ; let her feel that it is 
greedy to eat a dainty without offering some of it to 
those about her. As she grows older make her see 
that it is a duty to devote part of her time to sharing 
your burdens and helping you. It is false kindness 
to make her selfish by carrying all your cares alone. 


Prominent Ears are a defect for which little can 
be done. Caps are sold for the pespeee @f keeping 
them sound closer to the head, at least at night, 
but it is a question whether the romans does not do 
harm. It certainly should not be persisted in if it 
causes the slightest soreness, redness or other dis- 
comfort. If the ears have a tendency to stand out it 
is better to accept the fact philosophically. The ear 
is a very delicate organ and should not be tampered 
with in any way. 


Impromptu Ice Cream may be made for the chil- 
dren without a patent freezer. Put the prepared 
cream in a small tin kettle with a tin cover and stand 
it in a mixture of one-third coarse salt and two-thirds 
ice. After about ten minutes take out the kettle and 
with a long-bladed knife scrape the frozen cream 
from the sides and beat it thoroughly; cover and 
replace the kettle and repeat the Seating once or 
twice as the cream freezes until it is all thickened. 
Repack in the ‘ce and salt and let it stand for an hour 
before using. The beating makes it smooth and 
velvety in consistency. 


| 
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dainty materials. 


and white. 


S. Senator Cushman K. Davis, of Minnesota, and 


U.S. Peace Commissioner to Paris, writes: 


‘¢| have used Fairbank’s Fairy Soap 
on the most delicate silks, laces and 
fine embroideries, without the slightest 
injury in any way to these fabrics. I 
therefore cordially recommend 
any one desirous of securing a soap 
with which to cleanse delicate and 
It is also invaluable 
for the toilet, rendering the skin soft 
In fact, for general use I 


June, 1899 


{Py ere pang, 


Mrs. Cushman K. Davis 


it to 


have found nothing to compare with 


Fairbank’s Fairy Soap.”’ 


FAIRBANK’S 


Three convenient sizes—for 
THE 


Chicago. New York. 


: FAIRY 


the toilet, bath and laundry. 


N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 


St. Louis. Boston. 
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We ship anywhere subject to 
















170 styles of vehicles 
- fie 
No, 287,.—Three Spring sellin 





Loop Phaeton, with 
Others sell it for $190 


shafts, 


WHY NOT SAVE IT 


That extra amount of money is just as go« 
ise. You may not have been accustomed to dealing this way, but why 
not, if it will save you money! 
Vehicles and Harness Direct from Factory at Wholesale Prices 
t examination, and guarantee all our goods. We manufacture 
We make 65 styles 
We are the largest manufacturers of vehicles and harness In the world 
ng to the consumer exclusively. 







“il to you as any ly 
We sell you 
f harness. Our 68 harness is as good as retails for 


Send for free l44-page Illustrated Catalogue. 











TWO AND FOUR 
WHEELED 





For Ponies 33 
inches high. 
Book of Honest Pictures 
and Prices. Address 

Schuyler Colfax, Prop. 
South Bend, Ind., U.S. A. 


to 62 
Write for 

















A Perfect Skirt Supporter. 
wrinkle or slip up, skirt can’t sag. Strong, light, 
comfortable. No sewing, no pins, no tearing. 
Instantly adjustable to any skirt. Sateen cov- 
ered. At dealers’. If you don’t get it there, send 
us 25c. for one totry. Made in black and white. 

Complete Comfort and Security 


For Light or Heavy Skirts. Send Waist Measure 


FEATHERWEIGHT SKIRT SUPPORTER CO. 


721-731 Park Building, Pittsburg, Pa. 


FAY STOCKINGS 


For Ladies and Children 


Waist can't 














No garters, no supporters. 


Button to waist 
Never wrinkle or come down. Easiest, most com 
fortable, best wearing, Do not impede circulation 


Ideal stockings for ladies. Children's sizes, 25 

ents to 45 cents. Ladies’, 50 cents and 75 cents 

Perfect satisfaction or money refunded. Orders 

solicited. We pay postage. Write jor circulars 
Agents Wanted 

FAY STOCKING CO., 21 T St., Elyria, ©. 


Wedding Invitations? 


Let us furnish them for you--100, $4.50; 50, $8.00. 
Envelopes included. Express prepaid. Samples free. 


J. & P. B. MYERS, 85 and 87 John Street, New York 








ary, your chances of complete 
success, write to The International 
Correspondence Schools, Scranton, Pa., 
and learn how others so situated are getting 


An Education by Mail 


Students in the courses of Mechanical or 
Electrical Engineering, Architecture, or 
any of the Civil Engineering Courses 
are soon qualified for salari 
drafting-room »sitions. 
Write for pamphlets. 

The International 
Correspondence Schools 









This Label 


Means Something. 
It means the 
best, the most 
durable, the 
handsomest, 
the strongest 
cooking ware 
in the world. 
Sheet Steel 
Double Tinned 

Ask your dealer 

for it. 
Send 2c, stamp 
for our 50-page 
Cook Book. 


DOVER STAMPING CO., 90 North St., Boston 


ENNEN’ 





BORATED 
TALCUM 









A positive relief for 

PRICKLY HEAT, CHAFING 
and SUNBURN, and all affiic 
tions of the skin. 

“A little bigher in price than 
worthiess substitutes, but a reason 
for it.” Removes, all odor of per- 
spiration. Delightful after shaving. 

7 GET MENNEN'’S (the original) 
Sold everywhere or mailed for 25 cents. Sample free. 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., 887 Broad St., Newark, N. 4. 








For the home, library, sick-room, studio, office, schoolroom, 
- 


reaoe THE STANDORETTE »*"« 


An Invalid’s Stand, Easel, Readin 
Stand, Book Rest, Music Stand, 
Card Stand, Sewing Stand, Draw- 
,» ing Board, all in one 

















niture. Compactly 
folded; shipped in 
ox 24x2ix2\. 


Thousands 
in use giving 
the best of 
satisfaction 
Shipped on 
approval, freight : 
paid. If not as represented, 
money refunded. Light, 
durable, ornamental 
Made of steel tubing, 
enameled in black 
Trimmings nickel- 
plated. All adjustments 
are automatic. Our booklet mailed free. 


D. H. ALLEN & CO., Miamisburg, 0. 









































Exercise 


fails of its purpose when respiration is retarded by 


The benefit 
is enhanced 
Corset Waist. For the woman 
tennis, or rides a wheel; for the 
woman who loves good health and takes pride in her 
personal appearance there 


a stiff and rigid corset 
from healthful activity 
Ferris Good Sense 
who plays golf, 


that 


many 


accrues 
fold by a 


#9 Good 
Fer r IS Sense 
WAIST 


If you would like to see 
looks in all 
illustrated 


the 


you a 


Ferris Waist 
book free 


how 
its forms, we will send 


from life 


Ferris’ Good Sense Corset Waists are sold by all 
leading retailers. Do not take substitutes. Ladies’, 
$1.00 to $2.75; Misses’, 50 cents to $1.00; Chil- 


Made by 
THE FERRIS BROS. CO., 341 Broadway, New York 


Princeton 


$3,50 for BOYS 


From the manufacturers 
only to consumers 

direct—not sold 

through dealers; 

we save you his 

profit. 

One price for all sizes, 
5to 15 years. It’s the 
best suit made—and looks it, be 
cause of its intrinsic goodness. 


No Shoddy 
No Cotton 
No Fade 


No buttons coming off—nothing 
wrong about it. The suits are 
guaranteed a//-wool, lined with 
the best Italian to match, all 
seams taped and sewed with 
silk thread, and stayed to avoid 
ripping. This insures the best 
wearing quality. Style and fit 
make them look worth more 
than suits double the price, and 
compares with it. 
for our Illustrated Book, with samples of the newest 
goods for 1899, with lining and canvas. It’s FREE. 


JUVENILE SUIT COMPANY 


222 Market Street, CHICAGO 


dren's, 25 cents to 50 cents 









the 
You will believe it if you send 


workmanship 








Cooler 
More 
Comfortable 


More Elastic 
than Lawn 
or Cambric 





RNOLD’S KNIT GAUZE DRAWER, with 
deep umbre!la ruffle of cambric, lawn or 
embroidery, is a dainty and attractive sum- 

mer garment, as good as it is new. 

We have such confidence in the great merit of 
these goods that we offer to cheerfully refund 
money in all cases where they fail to give sat- 
isfaction. 

Prices begin at fifty cents and run up to as 
high as you want to pay for the embroidery. 
The fabric is the same in each. 

Send for illustrated catalogue of these and other 
knit goods of our manufacture. 


NOVELTY KNITTING CO. 


312 BROADWAY, - ALBANY, N. Y. 














SUMMER RES Excellent accommodations for self 
ost wrting gentlewomen Terms, 

a week, including service 

Woodcliff, N, J. Ace 4 letter (or in person on Wed 
nesday mornings from 10 to 12 o'clock) to Mes, Charles G. Taylor, 


care Miss H. P. Johnson, 206 East 15th Street, New York City 


THE LADIES’ 





SUGGESTIONS FOR MOTHERS 


BY ELISABETH 


ROBINSON SCOVIL 


All inquiries must give full name and address of 
the writer Correspondents in ng Stamp orf ad 
dressed stamped envelope will be answered by ma 

A Bathing-Suit in one piece for a boy of fourteen 


SiS Seventy-five cents I re aches to the elbows 
and knees, and the pattern is bright stripes on a dark 
blue or red ground 

Souvenits for a Baby's Party. Doll feeding- 
bottles are appropriate souvenirs for a birthday party 


for a baby 


a vear old. Tie those for the boys with 

pink baby ribbon, and those for the girls with blue 
A Basket Grate to stand in the nursery fireplace 
will enable you to burn either wood or coal there 


than an 
the 


no better ventilator 
rainy weather when 
nursery must be closed. 


Silk Stockings for Babies may be purchased in 
different colors ;: tan, red, pink, blue, Nile green, gold 
color and white. They cost a dollar and a quartera 
pair and look pretty when worn with white or pale 
fawn-colored kid shoes. 


There is 


cool or 


open fire in 
windows of the 


Baby Ruching with a lace edge plaited ready for 
use as a border fora baby’s bounet may be bought 
for twenty-five cents a yard. It is much less expen- 
sive than if you bought the materials aud made the 
border, besides the saving in labor. 


White Wool Lace is a suitable trimming for 
flanneleite If your daughter 
has a delicate chest she should wear them at the sea- 
side unless the night is very hot, when a change may 
be made until the weather becomes cooler. 


nightdresses for a girl 


Embroidery on Nainsook should be purchased to 
trim the baby’s nainsuuk dresses ; that on cambric is 
too heavy to be suitable for putting on the thinner 
material. You can procure insertion to match the 
edging if you wish to make the little yokes yourself 


Bath Robes for Children are made of flannelette 
flannel or Turkish towe + wall rhe first-mentioned 
material is not too heavy for summer and yet affords 


the necessary protection in passing from the bedroom 
tothe bathroom. A cord around the waist is not at 
ali necessa©ry 


The Birthday Flowers for the different months 
are January, snowdrop; February, primrose; March, 
violet April, daisy; May, hawthorn; June, wild 
rose ; July, lily; August, poppy ; September, convol- 
vulus; October, hops; November, chrysanthemum ; 
December, holly. 


A Traveling Suit for a girl of thirteen may be made 
of blue, brown or gray Kentucky jean. This mate- 
rial is half wool and half cotton and washes well; it 
is twenty-seven inches wide and costs thirty-eight 
cents a yard. It is suitable to wear by the seashore, 
or in the mountains. 


Summer Dresses for little children, which are both 
cool and pretty, may be made of wash surah silk 
or the Japanese washing-silks. The latter may be 
obtained in stripes, cords, checks and plaids. They 
are nineteen and twenty inches wide and cost from 
forty to fifty cents a yard. 


Colored Crayon Pencils are very inexpensive and 
much more easily managed by little fingers than a 
paint brush. They are also more tidy, as there is no 
danger of soiling the clothes and there is no water 
to be spilled. Even tiny children find great pleasure 
in coloring pictures with them. 


White Skirts for little girls are made of fine 
cambric ornamented with tucks and ruffles of 
embroidery. To wear under a dress of nainsook, the 
skirt may be of French nainsook with full double 
ruffles of lace. Plainer skirts look equally well and 
are more appropriate excc pt for full-dress occasions. 


Photograph Books may be bought into which 
unmounted photographs may be slipped without the 
trouble of pasting them in place. One of these books 
would be an acceptable gift to a girl who is an ama- 
teur photographer, enabling her to preserve her 
photographs without the expenditure of time and 
money necessary to mount them. 


Gingham Aprons for children from two to four 
years old may be purchased ready made at various 
prices from fifty cents toa dollar each. They much 
resemble little dresses in appearance, being either 
box-plaited the entire length or gathered with a 
yoke. Many of them have turned-over collars, and 
wide ties coming from the side seams aud tying 
behind in large bows. 


A Waste-Paper Basket is an <8 Sage part of 
the nursery furniture, and the children should be 
taught to use it for its legitimate purpose. The habit 
may be formed of putting into it scraps of paper, cut- 
tings and other débris that would otherwise litter the 
nursery floor. This will save the mother and nurse 
unnecessary work, and also help to teach the children 
how to keep the nursery tidy, 


A Child's Desk. your little boy of 
place to keep his writing and drawing materials 
where they will be undisturbed. An ine xpensive 
desk would be the best, and if he hasa suitable chair 
the proper height he can sit at his desk and work in 
comfort. Quiet occupation should be made easy for 
a boy; provide this before you ask of him the impos- 
sible—to keep still when he has nothing to do. 


Give Six a 


Bonnet for Little Girl. Make a bonnet of striped 
dimity with a full crown and flaring front for your 
baby eighteen months old. Have a band of wide 
insertion where the crown joins the side piece, finish 
it with a litthe cape and broad dimity strings, and 
edge the whole with embroidery. A white lawn bon- 
net with a shirred crown and lawn strings, shirred 
side pieces and a full frill of deep embroidery in front 
is also very pretty. 


A Baby’s First Hood may be made of embroidered 
China silk trimmed with a large rosette of lace and 
another of cream baby ribbon. Put a full ruching 
of lace around the face. Have strips of China silk 
for strings and line it with the same. If a more 
expensive one is desired use bengaline or gros-grain 
silk and trim it with real Valenciennes lace. The 
Swiss caps are too thin fora young baby unless the 
weather 1s exceedingly warm. 


Valenciennes is the most appropriate lace for 
trimming a baby’s clothes. The real is rather expen- 
sive, costing from thirty-eight cents a yard for an 
edging a quarter of an inch wide to a dollar for one 
an inch in width. There are several imitations, as 
French Valenciennes, platte or antique Valenciennes, 
and Normandy Valenciennes, all costing from two to 
four cents a yard when a quarter of an inch wide. 
Insertion can usually be obtained to match the edging. 


A One-Piece Kilt Suit is the most appropriate 
dress for a little boy four years old. It may be made 
with a plain waist having a large box-plait in the 
front and back and the skirt laid in side plaits ; a belt 
conceals the joining. It is finished with a wide 
notched collar. Another style has a box-plaited 
waist and skirt with a sailor collar, anda shield fast- 
ening under the collar In still another, waist and 
skirt are both laid in side plaits and the wide collar 
is cut in deep pots 


HOME 
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It will pay you to 


look for this trade 


mark randed 
the sole, woven on 
top band 





























the Ultra Shoe 


FOR WOMEN 


A light, stylish summer boot—cool. com 
fortable and dressy Made from finest 
chocolate-colored kid, soft as velvet. wit 


fancy silk figured ve Sting top, a light turn 





sole, slightly narrow toe, medium he« 
This boot is a marvel for the price—gua 
anteed to fit perfectly and to give perf 
satistaction 
Our Free Catalogue is t! 
issued. Shows you latest stv le cic 
spring and summer footwea enutiy 
trated Free for a posta 


t 


Buy of your dealer—if he will not supply 
you with the ‘‘ULTRA,”’ send us his 
name with your order direct and $3.50 

money order, draft, or persona 
check), and we will send you the 
shoes at once, delivery charges 
prepaid. State plainly size and 
width wanted 


Made in all styles, one price 


$2.50 
per pair 


MOORE-SHAFER SHOE 
MFG. CO. 


200 Main Street 
Brockport, N. Y. 














APPROVED AND SPECIFIED BY 


REDFERN and all other leading 
Ladies’ Tailors 


THE 





Shield 


Is the only shield that is 


Absolutely Odorless 
and Impervious 





4 TT 4 
VIN ! p No Rubber 
WEN \ No Chemicals 


EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 


If your dealer does not keep them, 
for sample pair. 





send 25 cents 


lllustrated booklet free. 


OMO MFG. CO., - Middletown, Conn. 





Ask for DEWEY’S Improved 
Acme Dress and Corset Protector 


Better and cheaper than 
Dress Shields, being 
a complete garment, 
always ready to wear 
with any dress. The 
only protector that 
can be worn with 
Shirt-Waists 
without sew 
ing in. The 
only perfect 
protection 
from per 
spiration. 














The Best Shield for bieyele riders. 


One pair does the work of six. 
No. 1. Bust Measure 28-88, § .65 No.2. Bust Measure 84. 39,8 .80 


40-45, 1.00 No.4. * 
Catalogue Free. 


No.3. “* ” 46-49, 1.25 
Agents Wanted, Send money by P. O. Order 


M,. DEWEY, Mfr., 1397 B, West Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 


Child’s Folding Commode 


Hiabits of cleanliness may 
be taught children when 
not more than 3 months 
old, so that the most 
disagreeable 
their management 
avoided. 
taught at home are, however, often 
forgotten under the changing con 
ditions of travel or visiting. 


The Child's Folding Commode 


size when folded being 10x11 
inches and 114 inches in thickness 
can be carried easily in satchel or 
trunk. It is durable, made of oak, 
simple in use and adjustment, 
and the only sanitary nursery 
chair on the market. Delivered 
by express on receipt of price, $2. 


CHILD’S PORTABLE COMMODE CO. 
7 Mountain Avenue, - Port Jervis, N. Y. 





part of 
can be 
lhe good habits 
















RECREGEGELEEEEEEEETOEOO 
NO MORE DARNING 


Racine Feet 


A New Pair Hose for 10c. 
Cut off ragged feet, attach “Racine 


Feet’ egs of hosiery by our 
new Stockinette Stitch, and you 
have a pair of hose as good 

as new. Cost only 10c. 


and a few moments’ time. 


Feet 

5 to ll k 
10 cer 

nts, pr i 

I Stock 
everything 
Ag wa 


H. S. BLAKE & CO., Sees E, Racine, Wis. 


ae) EEREEEELEELEEEEEESD 
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Do orl Stammer ? ,."° 
145 - page 
*The Origin of Stammering Sent FREE, with fa articulars 
vumeting treatment, for 6 cents. in stam t 
The Lewis School for Stammerers, 40 Adelaide St. 





" Detrelt, Mich. 





This Reclining Go-Cart 


hanges to a 


bey! Carriage 


push a rod 
Dar, rais 














CB. t 
wering back 
f best rattar 
y ar 
r ig 
nical, t 
ghily ymfortat 
fine 


S 
yoking and pe : 
fectly safe. 

Go-Carts, 
$2.50 1 820 
Write for Cata 
logue A. 





airs, every 

i, larges 
Amer. 
a Write for 
ata que 4 


« 
my valid 
‘h 
1 


tock in 


This Style, 614.00, 


Should vour dealer not have our goods, you may buy direct from the 


factory. We pay freight east of the Mississippi. Hepresentatives wanted 
PHILADELPHIA BABY CARRIAGE FACTORY 
718-715 Spring Garden Street, - Philadelphia $ 


























28 OEE ORO ee 
, 
Z , 
, VO YOU EM roi Cr | 
4 
4 4 
4 7 
4 
4 or Decorate| | 
4 
4 
g Water ( r’ te g 
4 assepartout t I 4 
% so made that the i i 
an be readily re A 
when decorated 
with embroidere 
be replaced in half a minut 4 
The imperial Pessepar. , 
teut is abs lust-proof g 
and the most yx ef t frame 
v made Sold by dealers i 4 
Embroideries and Artists q 
Materi If your lealer 
can t suy yy we will ser 
or si 8x10 inches, wi 
m v i with water f paper ' 
4 { : inen, securely |} ke x 4 
% receij f 75 nts. q 
y CARRAINE & SLIGO, Mfrs. , 
Dept. M. 1620-22 Mifflin St., Philadelphia, P , 











Improved Bust 


By its use the weight of the 
breasts is removed from the 
dress-waist to the shoulders 
giving coolness and dress com- 
fort, ventilation, a perfect 
shape bust, and free and eas, 


Support 








movement of the body 
Made with skirt and hos 
supporter attachments 
When ordering end hu \ 
Sizes from 30 to 38, $1.00 
- = @&* & 1.25 
“ over 45, 1.50 


Agents Wanted 


MRS. C. D. NEWELL, 1085 N. 4ist Court, CHICAGO 


BABY CARRIAGES 28 


>, 5,9, a 









t Wholesale Prices. 
of ADVANCE. B 

818 Carriages for e9 85. vo y ohh ton 
ors - ~ 86 GO0- : ARTS, fro 
\ i for fr trated g ' 
} © ASH BUYERS’ UNION 

“— 164 West VanBuren Street, B-3, Chicago, Il. 








© assortment 
yt Away DEES 


for ret { 40 Empty Wrappers of 


Crow! ey's Lion Brent Heodles 


st t part rt 
rh 


a A " PREE SAMPLE 


ame and we wi ead ¥ 
(. H. CROWLEY, Sole Agent, - 


274 Church Street, New York 





. 7 . in 
“Mizpah” Valve Nipples 
WILL NOT COLLAPSE 

and therefore prevent much coll I 

valve prevents a vacuum being formed to 
collapse them The ribs 
collapsing when the child bites then 
The rim is such that they cannot be pulled 


off the bottle. — Sample Free by Mail 
WALTER F. WARE, paiisicipain. Pa! 


nside prevent 
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‘* Silver Plate that Wears”’ 


Your Spoons 


Forks, etc., will be perfection in durability, beauty of 


design and brillianey of finish, if they are selected 
— from patterns stamped 


~ 
oisky “* 1847 
| Rogers 
. Bros.” » 


j 











Remember ** 1847 °° 
take no substitute. ‘There 1g 
are other Rogers, but, like 
all imitations, they lack 
the merit and value identi 

tied with the original and 
genuine. Made only by 


MEKIDEN BRITANNIA Co, 
MERIDEN, CONN. 


Sold by leading dealers 
every where, 






N Send for Catalog No. 53 T° 


ell TUSo 








Irritable Stomachs 


make irritable people. A food that is nourish- 
, ing, and that dogs not cloy the appetite, is 
, 


Somatose. | 


Somatoseisa Perfect Food, Tonicaud Restora 
tive. |t contains the nourishing elements of meat. 
Prepared for imvalids and dyspeptics, and those 
needing nourishment and a restored appetite. 
May be taken in water, milk, tea, coffee, etc. 


AAAAAA 


Al druggists’ tn 2-0z.,\%,% and 1 lb. tins. 


Pamphlets mailed by Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 
40 Stone Street, New Vork City, selling agents for Farben- 
fabriken vorm, Friedr. Bayer & Co., Elberfeld, 

















FREE SAMPLE 
“OUR FAVORITE 7 OLD a 


to gild a smal! frame, also a brush to apply it with, to any one 


mentioning this magazine and inclosing a 2-cent stamp for 
postage. As brilliant and smooth as Goldleaf. Ready for use. 
A child can apply it. Shows no brushmarks. Can he washed 
without gp mony 2 —_ everything, such as frames, chairs, 
bric-A-brac, fan chandeliers, baskets, et« Also made 
in ALUMINUM SILVER: “When not sold by de alers, will send 
full-size box (gold or silver) for 25c., large size (three times the 
quantity), 50c., express paid. Address 
GERSTENDORFER BROS, 
42D Vark Place, New York, 175 D Randolph Street, Chicago 










50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


TRADE-MARKS 


DESIGNS 
COPYRIGHTS, etc. 
Any on ing as sketch and description may pee ascertain, 
free, whether an invention is pro ybably patentalle tunications 
strictly confidential. Oldest agency for securing patents in Amer 
ica. We have a Washington office. Book * A,” on patents, free 


MUNN & COMPANY, 363 Broadway, New York 


YOUR FACE ON A BUTTON 


For 10¢., Coin 
Send Photo (cabinet preferred) and 
receive, postpaid, pin-back Cellu 
loid Medallion with your Photo on 
same. This low price given t 











Photos returne ! 


oduce goods 
FREE: Send five orders with 
~) cts., coin, and we will set one 


of them in handsome, easel back, 
metal frame. Agents wanted 

H. A. PALMER & CO. 
121 Devonshire Street, Boston 








iLADELPHI 
School of Housekeeping 
Opens October 2, 1899 
lo accommodate busy wives and mothers who are 
desirous of learning the best methods of house 
and home keeping, the year is divided into terms 
of six weeks each person may take one or 
more terms. For information, address 
2 SARAH T. RORER, 1715 Chestnut Street 
¢ Philadelphia, Pa. 








Handy Glove Cleaner 


Novel, useful, lasting. Send 25 cents 

for the newest article that will clean 

your gloves quickly and thoroughly 

without use of chemicals or liquids. 

No damage, no odor. Circular free. 
V7 rN 


Handy Glove Cleaner Co., 1005 Masonic Temple, Chicago 
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Y EBENE REXFORD 

j Ep 

1 9) aa ie) ANN -7” 

YUiUe be mm mit TD 
All inquiries must give full name and address of 

the writer. Correspondents inclosing stamp or ad- 


dressed stamped envelope will be answered by mail. 


i% 


Black Callas. Give the same treatment that 
given the ordinary Calla. The 
value except as a novelty. 


is 
Biack Caila is of no 


Imantophyllum. Divide this plant in summer, 
cutting down through the fleshy roots so that a crown 
will be left for each new plant which has been formed 
by the division of the routs. 


Hollyhocks. Seed of this plant should be sown 
this month or next, to produce plants for next season's 
flowering. Seedlings will be found better than plants 
which are obtained by division of the roots. 


Lilies. If there are many offshoots about the old 
bulbs remove them with as little disturbance of the 
parent plants as possible. Allow several to grow 
together, however. They are more satisfactory in 
clumps than when grown singly. 


Strobilanthes. This plant has not proved to be 
such an acquisition as was hoped it might when first 
introduced. Its foliage soou takes on a rusty look 
when planted out in beds, and its new leaves are 
powerless to overcome the eflect of its old ones. 


Palms forthe Amateur. Perhaps the best Palm 
for the living-room is Phanix vreclinata rhis 
variety has long leaves which arch gracefully from 
the centre of the plant. Another good variety is 
Kentia Belmoreana. Cocos Weddelliana is of very 
delicate habit and requires great care; consequently 
it is not well adapted to the living-room. 


Lawns. Do not cut the grass on the lawn too 
short. It not only injures the sward to do this, but it 
prevents the lawn from having that velvety look 
which is half its charm. The grass should be 
clipped to within about two inches of the sod. Go 
over it at least twice a week. The clippings should 
be removed with a wire-toothed rake. This will not 
tear nor otherwise injure the sward. 


Plants in Boxes. I would not advise any one to 
attempt to grow several plants in the same box of 
soil. They seldom do well when grown in that way. 
Not all kinds of plants like the same amount of 
moisture, and that is what they will get when planted 
out in the same box. Better keep them in pots, and 
sink the pots in the box, filling in between them with 
moss or sand. When this is done each plant may 
receive the attention which it needs and the chances 
of success will be greatly increased. 


Plant for an _ Invalid’s Room. The Rose 
Geranium would be a very pretty and pieasing plant 
for the room of an invalid. True, it does not bloom, 
or rather, its flowers are so small as hardly to be 
noticeable, but it has beautiful foliage of a fresh, 
rich green and of fine shape, and it looks so bright 
and cheerful, if kept clean and in good health, that it 
is always attractive. Its fragrance is delicious, and 
has that spicy quality which an invalid would not, 
under any circumstances, be likely to tire of. 


Summer Care of House Plants. A very satis- 
factory shelter for house plants may be made by 
setting up four posts in a square, to which strips of 
lath or boards can be nailed, about an inch apart. 
Make a roof of the same material, and put on in the 
same way as the strips on the sides, which should be 
in a sort of lattice. Such a shelter will admit all the 
air that is stirring and all the sunshine that the plants 
will need, and will not prevent any one of them from 
getting the benefit of dews and showers, while it 
will break the force of strong winds. 


Ants on Peonies. | do not think that ants injure 
Peonies. If those whoimagine the ant is detrimental 
will examine their plants carefully they will see that 
a sort of aphis first attacks the buds, leaving a sticky 
substance on them. This attracts the ants, and 
because they are seen in great numbers on the plants 
one quite naturally gets the idea that they are 
responsible for the mischief done. I would advise 
spraying the plants with a kerosene emulsion early in 
the season. Do this quite early in the season and 
thus head off the aphides before they can do much 
damage to the plants. 


Goldenrod. I am well aware that a great deal 
has been said about the poisonous effects of Golden- 
rod, but I cannot believe the report, because we 
have quantities of it growing in Wisconsin, and it is 

gathered freely by visitors each season, and I have 
never heard of any harm done by it. I notice that 
some papers are publishing statements to the effect 
that it is very poisonous to stock. This is simply the 
fiction of some one who wanted to say something and 
did not know what else to say. The fact is, stock 
seldom touch it, as it is not to their liking, and it has 
never, so far as my experience goes, been known to 
harm them when they have eaten it. 


Pansies. If too rich a soil is given, Pansies will 
make a rank growth of branches but produce few 
flowers. Therefore let the soil be of moderate rich- 
ness only. No one need expect fine, large flowers 
during the hot, dry days of midsummer. When cool, 
fall weather comes the flowers will increase in size 
and beauty. It is a good plan to keep the buds cut 
off during the summer and to cut back the branches 
occasionally. This will throw the strength of the 
plant into the few branches which are left and put 
them into good condition for fall work. If seed is 
allowed to form you need expect but few flowers 
from your Pansies after that. All the strength of the 
plant seems to go into the perfecting of its seed. 


Double versus Single Geraniums for Winter. 
As to the relative merits of double and single 
Geraniums for winter flowering I prefer the single 
kinds for my own use, but this is simply a matter of 
individua! taste. The double kinds are—some of 
them, at least—quite as free bloomers as the single 
ones, and they certainly make a beautiful show of 
color. In selecting kinds for this purpose do not 
choose them for their great clusters, but rather for 
the beauty of their individual flowers. Some varieties 
have but eight or ten flowers in a cluster, and these 
1 consider the most satisfactory kinds to grow, as 
each flower can assert itself. In the great clusters 
containing thirty, forty or fifty blossoms, all individ- 
uality is lost sight of, and the effect is very much like 
that of a ball of silk or velvet of bright color. 


The Ficus often drops its foliage naturally, as 
the plant ripens its leaves from time to time. 
Therefore, if only the lower leaves fall off, and those 
at the ends of the branches are in a healthy condition, 
there is no cause for alarm. If, however, the new 
leaves are smaller than usual, and many of the old 
ones are turning yellow and falling, it is possible— 
indeed, quite probable—that the plant has not had 
sufficient root room, or else the soil has been deficient 
in nutriment. Turn the plant out of its pot and see 
what condition its roots are in. If thickly matted at 
the bottom of the soil and about the outside of the 
ball of earth, give it a pot one or two sizes larger 
than the one in which it has been growing. Ifthe 
roots do not completely fill Bhe soil, the inference is 
that the plant does not get fWitriment enough, and a 
richer compost should be provided. If this is not 
practicable, mix some fine bonemeal in with the soil 
which you have. Poor drainage is often responsible 
for failures with this plant, consequently you must see 
that the pot has the best of drainage 
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Making Ice Cream in % Minutes is Easy 


and possible only with a 


Peerless Iceland Freezer 














Write to-day for free booklet, ** Ick CREAM SECRETS. 


Ice Chipper Free 


for that purpose. 





Freezer. 
cream, 


thereof, $2.00. 


“The Second Minute.”’ 


Address Department H. 


’ 


It makes Ice Cream and dozens of delicious frozen dainties— 
better—easier—quicker and cheaper than any you can buy 
because it is the simplest, and costs no more than a poor one. 


’ 


On request we will send you a 
coupon good for one Peerless 
Ice Chipper if you buy an 
Iceland Freezer this summer. 
This chipper is one solid piece 
of steel, chips ice properly, rap- 
idly, and is the best tool made 
Price 
by mail to all others, 35¢. 

If your dealer does not sell Iceland 
Freezers and Chippers and will not order 


them for you, send us his name and 
your order, and we will have it filled 


Nickel-Plated Toy 
Makes pint ice 
$1.50, express paid 
east of Mississippi—west 


DANA & CO., Makers, Cincinnati, U. S. A. 





IT’S COLONIAL 


It has GRACE, BEAUTY and ELEGANCE 


We will Put it into your Parlor on approval direct from our Factory, 


by express, prepaid within limits, for 


¢) IF YOU LIKE IT 


If you don't it is returned at our expense. 


MAHOGANY 














Colonial in Style, yet sprightly enough for the reception-room. Dainty, though enriched by a 
touch of the classical Beat itifully “Inlaid with Pe sarl and Hones Ww code. Hand 
Polished. Upholstered in Silk Damask, and is not “as g the best of its kind 
RL: MANUFACTURE Artis Chairs and 7 s only, in many styles Exclu 
si designs, Mahogany and Oak No imitation Can't buy them from dealers; they 
are ; seid direct from factory on approval 
Send for “ Photo Ex ~ am of “our Colonials,"’ free with prices from $5.00 uy 


COLONIAL FURNITURE CO., - Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Wernicke Elastic Bookcase 
‘‘A SYSTEM OF UNITS”’ 


Always complete, but 


— 1 
ii yi 
Pare eal never 


_-4 


Small enough tor 10, 


j > 

—— ‘—— Wiis finished 

a’ ‘ int ti j qi . 

[assert 1 Fee tte | eee \% large enough for 10,000 books. 
jini Test bey | Ree + m 


GEER MEE 





Varieties to suit every taste and 


Wyil 


FREE 4 
ee ! 


requirement. Dust-proot glass 
doors, and every feature of a per- 
fect and beautiful bookcase. Sent 


anywhere on trial and approval. 
Wernicke Pays the Freight 


Free booklet and list of dealers for 
the asking 


THE WERNICKE CO., 132 South Ionia St., Grand Rapids, Mich.,U.S 
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Work for W. G. Baker 


Dear Friends: This picture is of Miss Grace E. Thompson, 
of New Haven, Conn., one of our many successful agents. 
She has written us as below, and would say that she has not 
only won the artic les she mentions but also a Ladies’ Mackin- 
tosh, Gentlemen’s Mackintosh, and ‘‘ Gypsy King’’ Bicycle. 


977 State St., New Haven, Conn., February 20, 1898, 
MR.W.G. BAKLR. Dear Sir: Received my handsome little watch, 
for which i‘ th ink you very much, and also the nice cloc ivery one is 
delighted with my premiums. My father says your letters are worth a 
good deal. 1 shall show them to my friends, and I paew that they alone 
will show people what an honorable gentleman Mr. . G. Baker is to 
work for; and besides being honorable your ay are very helpful 
They make your age ents do their level best, because you are so kind, and 
let them know you appreciate their. work. Again let me thank you for 
the beautiful watch and nice clock you sent me. um 

Respectfully yours, GRACE THOMPSON, 
We want you to send a postal to-day for our free Cat: ntsc describ- 
ing how you also can earn a Bicycle, Gold Watch, Camera, Bookcase or 

Money. Address 


G. BAKER, (Dept. E), Springfield, Mass. 
































Reaches the 
Jewel Gas Rage. 
it does gas; 


Detroit 

Burns seven times as mucli air as 

develops more heat than any stove made. 

The only efficient, only practicable method of utilizing gas 

and air for fuel. The DETROIT JEWEL GAS RANGE has 

the most perfect oven arrangement ever constructed in a gas 
range. The heat is distributed scientifically. The result 
is a revelation in the dainty art of baking. 


maximum of perfection in the 


If you would know more abott th 
the delight of cx 
with recipes, free. 


u DETROIT STOVE WORKS, 


onvenience, the economy, 
wking by gas, we'll send you a book on the sulyject, 






Detroit, Mich., Chicago, HL. 
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Distilled Water—100% Pure from the Sanitary Still 


TESTIMONIALS — Physicians’ endorsements and full particulars by return mail. 


Only Still Recognized by the U. S. Government. Six Styles, $10 up 


THE CUPRIGRAPH CO., 97 No. Green Street, Chicago 












































The Most Rigid Examination Reveals No Defects 


The Sterling Bicycle has no Superior. No better 
bicycle can be made. ‘The price is right, too. 
‘99 Chain Model, $50; ‘99 Chainless Model, $75; 
Tandems, Double Diamond, $75; Convertible, $85. 
Send for FREE Catalogue, giving complete 
details of Sterling equipment for 1899. 
STERLING CYCLE WORKS, Kenosha, Wis. 








Take-it-Ezy Swing, $3.75 


We Pay Freight cast of Rocky Mountains 





Perfect ease afforded back, head and limbs be oe 33 pounds. 
Guaranteed to hold 300 pounds. Can be fold nto space re 
juired by a six-foot step-ladder. Perfeetly viet, firmly braced. 


Adjusts automatically by movement of t sed anywhere 
Veranda, Lawn, Picntes or Camping Out. Constructed of w 1, 

m able ir and fancy striped anv Fr finitshe intr 

swing t in natural wood, nicely var S prepaid 


f Rock M ntains, upon receipt of #2.35. 
Money refunded if : 
THE CLIMAX TAG CO., Sole ensiontenee, Dayton, Ohio 


References: R. G. Down's, or Fowrte Natiowat Bask, Dayton, Obi 














SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR 


Souvenir Spoon Free 





Vhis Spoon is our own special design. No 
advertising appears on it. It is ex 
quisitely engraved, representing the 
principal events and heroes of the 
war. A rare historical souvenir 
whose value will increase with time. 
It cannot be purchased, but is sent 
"REE on receipt of a 2-c. stamp and 
4 ‘Trade-Marks cut from packages of 


BURNHAM’S HASTY JELLYCON 
This Package ~ Makes This 


=| InOne 

















Lemon, Orange, Raspberry, Strawberry, Calf’s 
Foot, Wild Cherry. Delicious and tempting 
desserts or table jellies. Absolutely pure. 

for Sale by All Grocers 
E.S. BURNHAM CO.,Mfrs., 55 Gansevoort St., 



















New York 














Merritt’s 
Summer 
Health 

Comfort 


Just Warm Enough 
Not Too Warm 
Made of a thin sheet of Sterilized Wool, covered 
with soft, fine Nainsook, tacked with “ Ribbo 
sene” or ‘quilted. Light and Comfortable, yet 
protects from cool night air. A luxury for sum 
mer. Samples and Descriptive Booklet, Free. 


GEO. MERRITT & CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 











LUXURY IN THE BATH 
One Little Wafer 


TRA DE- MARK) 


will make a bath 


Brimful of Fragrance 
Quentin's 
Perfumed Wafers 


Roma» Boveuer, Rose, Viorer 
Ten Wafers in Bottle, 25c. 
If your dealer does not have 
them, we will send, postpaid, 
on receipt of price. Sample free 
upon receipt of 2-cent stamp t 


cover cost of mailing. 


Chapman & Rodgers, Perfumers, 510 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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All inquiries must give full name and ;¢ 
the write! Corresponde 





Inclosing stz 
dressed stamped envelope will be answered 


Cuttings by Mail. Cuttings may be sent long dis 
tances by mail with perfect safety if they are wr apped 
in cotton slightly moistened, and then in oiled paper, 
and packed carefully in a box 


Single and Double Ivy Geraniums. I consider 
the double Ivy Geraniums to be very much prefer- 
able to thie Single sorts, as their flowers have more 
substance and last much longer 


Pruning Lilacs. Prune Lilacs as soon as they 
have completed their flowering. They will stand 
anv amount of cutting here is no rule to follow in 
doing it Phin out the bushes and trim them into 
symmetrical shape—that is all. 


Bonemeal as a Fertilizer. Use in the proportion 
of a pound to each square yard of soil, if the soil is of 
ordinary richness. If quite rich, use about a third of 
the amount named to each square yard. Average 
soils will require about a pound to the yard. 


Failure of Callas to Open. If a Calla fails to 
fully open 1 should suspect son e kind of trouble at 
the root of the plant. Perhaps white worms will be 
found eating into the root. In this case use lime- 
water prepared as I have so often advised in this 
department. It is the best remedy known. 


Clematis and Fuchsia. Clematis is pronounced 
with the accent on the first syllable rhe proper 
wonunciation of Fuchsia is Fooksia, the name 
be ing derived from that of the man who introduced 
the plant into England, Fuchs, but custom has 
dex ided that it shall be pronounced as though it were 
spelled Few-she-ah. 


Cemetery Rose. The best white Rose for ceme- 
tery planting is Madame Plantier. It is a variety of 
somewhat slender growth, and on this account is 
sumetimes termed a half-climber. But it requires no 
trellis, being much more graceful when allowed to 
train itself than when given a support of any kind 
lt throws up a great number of stalks, on which great 
quantities of milk-white double flowers are borne in 
clusters during June and July. 

The Plumbago is not often seen in the living 
room, but it deserves a place there beca ise of its 
free-flowering habit, its easy culture and its wonder- 
fully beautiful clusters of pale, lavender-blue flowers 
which are quite unlike those of any other flower | 
know in delicacy of tone and tint. By cutting back 
the plant from time to time it may be made to renew 
itself, and as long as it produces new branches it will 
coutinue to bloom aud be ornamental. 


Supports for Heavy Vines. Those who have 
large and heavy vines, which are easily blown down 
by strong winds after heavy showers, will find that 
screw-cves inserted in the walls furnish a good sup- 
port. Screw them in well, and then tie the vines to 
them with a stout leather string. Screw-eves will not 
pull out like tacks or small nails. Wire may be 
used to fasten the vines to the hooks if it is wound 
with cloth to prevent it from cutting into the soft 
wood of the vine, and thereby causing damage 


Ten-Week Stock. The single kinds are not 
desirable, consequently plants bearing single flowers 
should be pulled up as soon as the character of 
their flowers isseen. The double kinds are excellent 
for cutting, as they last for a long time and are very 
fragrant rhey make good winter-blooming plants 
if not allowed to bloom much during the summer 
Select plants with large, double flowers, transfer 
them from the ground to seven or eight inch pots, 
and keep all buds cut off after that until the plants 
are taken into the house in the fall. 


Roses for Next Winter. The best ever-hblooming 
Rose for the amateur to begin with ts Agrippina. It 
succeeds where most other kinds fail. Geta strong 
plant now and grow it for winter use. Give it a 
soil of rather stiff loam. Keep it in a six inch pot, 
which should be well draine¢ Do not allow it to 
bloom during the summer. Cut back its leading 
branches from time to time to make the plant bushy 
and compact. Watch it well, and prevent insects 
from injuring it. If the aphis attacks it apply a 
decoction of Fir-Tree oilsoap. To keep down the red 
spider shower it daily with clear water 


Layering Plants. Plants mav be layered to 
advantage at this season tend down a shoot from 
the old plant—selecting one as near the root as pos- 
sible—and make a cut about half way through it, 
from the under side, at the place where you intend it 
to go into the soil. Bend the shoot down, put the 
cut in the ground and fasten it well at this point. 
Then give the end of the shoot an upward turn. It 
may be well to set a small stake to tie it to. Ifa 
stone is laid over the place where the cut is made it 
will help to hold the shoot firm in the soil, and will, 
to some extent, prevent the soil from drying out 
rapidly, thus answering a double purpose. Do not 
sever the connection between the shoot and the 
parent plant until you are sure that roots have formed 
on it. You can tell about this by digging into the 
soil carefully at the place where it enters the ground, 
This is a surer wav of increasing the growth of some 
plants than any other I can advise. 


Old Oleanders. Instead of trving to wholly renew 
old plants of the Oleander I would advise starting 
new ones and making use of the old ones in the gar- 
den during the summer. If planted out in the open 
ground they will make a strong growth which will 
be covered with flowers during the latter part of the 
season. This is a good use to put old, overgrown 
plants to. No shrub can be handsomer than an 
Vleander in full bloom, If one has a cellar the plant 
may be taken up in fall and its roots crowded intoa 
box. By keeping it dry and cool it will winter safely, 
and next season it can go out on the lawn again 
Young plants are grown easily by taking branches of 
half-ripened hanind dropping them into vials of water 
and putting them inthe sun. In a short time roots 
will be sent out. Leave them in the water until the 
roots have grown to be an inch long. Then trans- 
plant them carefully into small pots filled with a light 
soil and the results will well repay you. 


Violets for Winter. If vou intend to grow Violets 
in frames I would advise planting them where they 
aretoremain. The frames may be placed about them 
later. Pick off every bud that forms, and remove the 
runners. Do not force them by giving fertilizers 
The ground in which they are planted should be 
light and mellow and only ordinarily rich. What is 
wanted is a sturdy, healthy growth rather than a 
luxuriant one. Shower the plants frequently to keep 
down the red spider unless they are where they will 
get the benefit of dews and rains, Put the frames 
about them in October, but do not cover the plants 
until cold weather comes. At that time it may be 
well to fertilize the soil somewhat. Bank up well 
about the frames, and provide a sash to cover them 
that fits snugly. On every pleasant day after the 
weather becomes cold lift this sash a little to admit 
air. If you intend to grow them in the greenhouse, 
where there are no beds to plant them out in, keep 
them in seven-inch pots. Clip the runners off quite 
frequently, and do not allow them to bloom until 
winter comes. Violets are not satis‘actory for 
culture in the window of the living-room. The air 
is too dry and warm for them 
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DURI TAN, for Summer Cooking [ 
: Burns ordinary coal-oil (kerosene) without a wick, and makes a clean, [= 
< powerful blue flame like gas : 
= The Puritan is a complete revolution in Oil Stoves : 
=§ —clean and absolutely safe. Every stove guaranteed. . * 
=§ Cooks and bakes perfectly, and is the most eco- : 
=f nomical stove for summer cooking. - 
‘=| NO 
“| = SOOT : 
: NO > 
= SMOKE = 
= NO : 
> NO Bs 
Bs The valves are arranged at the side to avoid the . 
=a dz inger and discomfort of reaching over the hot flame. §& pe 
= Why use Gasoline when the Puritan does the same work without danger, and is I 
#8 odorless and more economical? They are made in six styles. Send for free 
e™ catalogue. If your dealer does not handle them, we will supply you se 
=| THE CLEVELAND FOUNDRY COMPANY, 71 Platt Street, Cleveland, Ohio F- 
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The AUTOMATIC Blueflame 


Wickless 
Valveless 
OILSTOVE 


Catalogue of 
All Sizes Free 
CENTRAL OIL AND 
GAS STOVE CO. 
210 School Street 
Has no Valve to (iardner, Mass., U.S. A. 
play tricks Burns 


: : Oldest and Largest 
ordinary kerosene Manufacturers of 
oil, with an intensely Oilstoves in the World 
hot blueflame. Is 


We can ship from 
Gardner Mass ‘New 
York; Philadelphia; 
Washington, LD. ¢ 
Chicago; San Fran 
cisco; Svracuse, 
N.Y For more 
stvles of Oljlstoves 
see back cover of the 
April LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAI 


instantly and hand- 
ily at your service 
The Oven heats 
quickly for roasting 
and baking 


Take No 
Substitute 


The New Cabinet 


Style is the hand Special Notice : We 
somest Oilstove ever f wines 
made. Drafts don’t pie Rey olllgh ae pad Merce 

: who has purchased one 
bother—doors and oteur Achumetic Conk 
windows wide open ers or Heaters. either 
if you want them. direct or through a local 


Occ upies little space 
No danger réaching 


dealer We desire to 


know how you like your 





over, or inconven No. 8 High Junior Cabinet, Price, 618.25 Automatic nove If in 
Large Russia Oven 4.00 “lly Way unsatistactory, 
ience crawling B I P 1.00 riveus a chance now 
iround the flame to entry hers- apse ter se-ant , to explain to he 
: ; Above Outfit sent, freight prepaid, for 0 pas SS os 
operate. ss Ie a P — $18.00 proper use of it 














Strip Floors, thick or thi 
by phys itects as more ae eg 
‘ ship guara f ing aint 
ar t 1S€ r t ‘ uid ver old floor r est re 
vdiana Oak s Hardw I er Dealers located in the tre of Oak rai t f } 
> we «ell choicest selection at lower prices than any one elec. > 
- Represented “ r Designs, S B ! Pri FREE. Ask for I if a 
Floor Plates in rs 


THE INTERIOR HARDWOOD CO., ~<a detnnaatac Indianapolis, ind. &y 
a a a Sa aq a Ss “a yo 


Bicycles at Lowest Prices Ever Offered © 












§ 1899 stvles shipped C.O. D., subject to examination, to any one, any- 
16.5 30 where, in lots of one or more Our Arlington No. 69 isa higl onadie, 
honest-made wheel, as near perfection as it can be made, and equal to 

others sold at $25 to $35. Equipped with a first-class tire 

two-piece hanger, choice of handle bars, padded saddle, 

ball-bearing throughout, first-class in every respect \ 

wheel fit for a King at the exceeding! ww price of 

$16.50. A one-year written guarantee goes with it. 


lf you want a Good Low-Priced w heel 

buy the ‘ Brunswick,”’ at $14.50. Others $7 50 
at $12.50, $11, $10-—all good wheels and e 
every one a bargain, and, stripped, as low as 





+ v . - As to our arnageny we refer to the | 
—~ Arlington No. 69 — Bank of Cl » or anv Chicago Bank, Express Co 
pany, and Dun’s or Bradstreet’s Commercial Rep rts Large ‘Tilustrated Catalogue FREE, ‘explain- 
ing all about our ‘‘ No-Money-in-Advance Plan."’ \\: to-day for Special Offer and testimonials. 


' 


CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 162 W. VanBuren Street, Dept. 3, Chicago, 1. 








ry ~~, OF ‘ALL KINDS, NO MATTER HOW 
PREPARED IS MADE PERFECTLY 
DELICIOUS BY THE USE OF 


& PER 
LEASAUCE UNS 


THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE WORCESTERS 


‘ BEWARE OF MANUFACTURERS WHO ATTEMPT TO SELL 
AWORTHLESS IMITATION. —~ SEE SIGNATURE. 


JOHN DUNCAN'S SONS, AGTS.,.NEW YORK. 


HIRE- 
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Creates Happiness 


A little woman can do a big lot of clean- 
ing with little effort with Gold Dust. It 
lightens the labor of cleaning more than 
half, and saves both time and money. 


GOLD er 


Washing Powder 


is a bringer of brightness, comfort and 
health to every house- 
wife who uses it. Don’t 
waste your energy in 
scrubbing hard and rub- 
bing hard with soap in 
the old-fashioned way. 
Gold Dust makes hard 
cleaning easy. 

For greatest economy 
buy our large package. 


The N. K. Fairbank Company 
Chicago. St. Louis. New York. Boston 

















Patton’s rex Paint 


is guaranteed for five years. Every one interested in 
house os send for a copy of this guarantee. 
Patton's Sun-Proof Paint is made in both paste and 
liquid form. 


If you want the ready-for-use paint send for the House 
Painting Model. you want a paint in ste form 
send for Master Painter's Tinting Card—/ree. Lib- 
eral terms and exclusive agency to dealers. 


James E. Patton Co,, P. 0. Drawer 15, Milwaukee, Wis, 














What's in a Name? 


__.When you buy shade rollers 

Just this with the autagragh signature of 
Stewart Hartshorn on them, 

you are sure of getting roll- 
ers that will always work 
satisfactorily. 







If this name is not on 
Pa the shade rollers offered 
you, refuse them. 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Have many imitators, but no equal 


Ask to see the Improved Hartshorn, requiring no tacks, 
and having unbreakable brackets and new end fittings. 


Skade Rollers for Every Purpose 
WOOD ROLLERS. TIN ROLLERS 











D> 


OMAN 


HS) 


—/ 


awe 


If he does not keep it, 
send us amount in stamps 
or money order. We pay 
postage or express. 


IS cts, ror retese 

* Case of 2 doz. 
packages, $3.00. Get it 
from your grocer. 











| from gelatine and water vere to a froth. 
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Questions of a general domestic nature will be answered on this page. 
name and address of the writer. Correspondents inclosin 


een’ Se 


MRS. RORER’S ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 





All inquiries must give full 
stamp or addressed stamped envelope to 


Mrs. S. T. Rorer, care of THz Lapigs’ Home JouRNAL, Philadelphia, will be answered by mail. 


Dried Fruits should be washed and soaked over 
night and then put on to cook in the same water 
in which they were soaked. 


Peanut Butter. Select fresh roasted peanuts; 
shell and remove the brown skins. Grind them toa 
paste inan ordinary nut grinder. , 


Sticking of Candy. All pure candy—that is, all 
candy which is made from pure sugar—is liable to 
run or become sticky in damp weather. 


Orange Flavoring. To flavor either a cake or 
pudding with orange, one must use the yellow rind 
which contains the essential oil. It should be grated 
and may be used either moist or dry. 


Cottage Cheese. Pour four quarts of boiling 
water into about four quarts of very thick sour milk ; 
turn this into a bag and drain over night. When 
ready to serve, beat to a smooth mass, gradually add- 
ing cream to make it the proper consistency. 


Blackberry Jam. Put the blackberries in a large 
porcelain kettle, adding a little water to prevent 
sticking; stir and stew for twenty minutes; press 
ihvouats a sieve; measure, and to each pint allow 
half a pound of sugar; boil for twenty minutes, Put 
away in tumblers or jars. 


Cooking of Rice. Rice is the most easily digested 
of all vegetable foods, requiring only one hour for 
perfect digestion. Throw it into a large quantity of 
rapidly boiling water and continue the boiling for 
twenty. minutes, Drain the rice and put it to steam 
for ten minutes longer. It should be dry and white. 


French Coffee for One Person. Purchase a very 
small French coffee-pot. Put into the percolating 
portion one tablespoonful of finely ground coffee; 
pour over a gill of boiling water. Open the pot and 
put in the second tablespoonful of coffee and pour 
over the second gill of boiling water. Use at once. 


Rice Water Starch. For starching colored wash 
goods it is far better to buy the rice starchy which 
may be procured at any first-class grocer’s. This 
starch comes in colors, brown, black and yellow. 
Make it just as you would any ordinary clear starch, 
first moistening in cold water, then adding sufficient 
boiling water to thoroughly cook. 


Cornstarch Pudding may be a harmless food for 
some people; for others an exceedingly dangerous 
one. To a person with intestinal indigestion the 
cornstarch pudding well made might prove an easily 
digested and serviceable food; to a person wit 
diabetes it would prove a poison, while to a person 
with Bright’s disease it might be beneficial. 


Tired Feeling. I do not realize the necessity of 
any oue’s having a tired feeling in the spring. If a 
weary and tired feeling is felt one is not in a good 
condition. I am quite confident that in our winter 
diet we do not pay enough attention to the green 
vegetables containing the proper amount of salts or 
mineral matter. Consequently the tired reeling. 


Graham Bread has been taken from the list of 
invalid foods on account of the irritating effect of the 
bran. Asa rule it contains no more nourishment 
than ordinary white bread, The bran, being indi- 

estible, may do service in cases of constipation, 
But I doubt if this is the better way to give or receive 
a service. Irritations soon lead to Geanans not so 
easily cured as the first trouble might have been. 


Crumbly Bread. Bread is usually coarse-grained 
and crumbly when it contains too much flour. A good 
spring wheat flour, of the sort from which you should 
make white bread, requires a great deal of moisture 
and careful handling and kneading to remove the 
stickiness, rather than too much flour. The large 
holes near the top come from the crust being baked 
too quickly, forming a non-conductor, thus retaining 
the gas underneath which causes the large holes, 


Honeycomb or Saratoga Pudding. Cut into 
small bits one cupful of suet, Mix one cupful of 
molasses with one cupful of milk; add three cupfuls 
of sifted pastry flour, beat thoroughly; add one tea- 
spoonful of baking powder; mix, then stir in the 
suet ; add a teaspoontul of cinnamon, half of a grated 
nutmeg, one cupful of raisins and one of seeded 
currants ; mix, turn into a mould, allowing plenty of 
room forswelling. Boil continuously for three hours. 


Stewed Fruits. The article to which you refer, 
“Food for Men and Women Over Fifty,” advises 
the abstaining from sweets as being indigestible and 
unnatural foods, and fruits stewed with sugar. 
Fruits are better taken in their natural condition. 
There is not the slightest objection to a baked apple, 

runes stewed without sugar, figs washed and care- 
ully stemmed, baked bananas, or any of the sub- 
acid fruits. But it must be remembered that acid 
fruits stewed with sugar are prone to fermentation, 
and should be avoided by people with weak digestion. 


Gelatine Blanc-Mange. A friend from Princeton, 
Illinois, sends the following receipt: Toone quart of 
milk add a quarter of a box of gelatine; let it stand 
for an hour and then put it over the fire in a double 
boiler and stir until dissolved ; then add the yolks of 
three eggs beaten with two tablespoonfuls of sugar’ 
Cook for five minutes. When cool and just begin- 
ning to congeal pour slowly into the whites of five 
well-beaten eggs ; add a teaspoonful of vanilla; pour 
into moulds and stand aside until cold. Turn from 
the moulds and serve with yuan cream, or a 
sauce made from the remaining yolks of the eggs. 


Gelatine Desserts. All “‘sponges’”’ are made 
Coffee 
sponge is made by soaking half a box of gelatine in 
half a cupful of cold water for half an hour ; then pour 
over it one pint of hot, strong coffee; add half a 
cupful of sugar; stir until dissolved; strain. When 
the mixture begins to congeal stir in the whites of 
four eggs well beaten, beat the whole until thoroughly 
mixed and turn at once into a mould. Chocolate 
may be substituted for coffee; or a pint of orange 
juice may be used, in which case the gelatine would 
be dissolved over hot water, the sugar added to the 
orange juice and stirred until dissolved; then the 
gelatine strained in the mixture to congeal, the 
whites of eggs added and the whole beaten. 


Canning Peas. Select peas that are young and 
fresh. Wash and scald them; pack them into the 
jars; adjust the rubbers. Cover the bottom of a 
wash-boiler with either a rack or a twist of straw or 
hay. Fill the jars with cold water; place them in 
the wash-boiler, surround them with cold water; put 
the lids loosely on top; cover the wash-boiler and let 
the water boil continuously for three hours. Lift 
| each jar carefully ; adjust the lid without removing 

it, fastening it down. Put the jar quickly back into 
| the boiler in the same place from which it was taken, 

and so continue until all the lids have been adjusted. 
Cover the boiler and allow the water to remain at 
boiling point for thirty minutes. Lift each jar and 
when cool examine to. see that the tops are firmly 





| fixed. If these directions are followed implicitly you 
| will not lose one can out of a hundred. 


Layer Cakes must be thoroughly baked and cool 
before being put together with soft icing, and the 
icing itself should be cold or the cake will be soggy. 

Fluffy Dinner Biscuits cannot be made without 
yeast or baking powder. Maryland biscuits are 
made by beating the dough until it is light, but one 
would hardly call them fluffy. 


Broth and Soup. The difference expressed in the 
names, broth and soup, means that one is lighter, as 
it were, than the other. A broth is the water taken 
from boiling vegetables or meat, while a soup may 
contain other ingredients. 


Raw Eggs. Eggs are more easily digested raw 
than cooked. It is a matter of dispute at present 
among scientific men whether or not eggs can be 
contaminated by germs. They are not, however, 
subjected to the same danger, by any means, as 
oysters, milk or meat. 


Cream in Coffee. All forms of heated fat are 
more or less indigestible. When coffee is taken 
clear or with a little scalded milk it mee be more 
easily borne. Your doctor was wise in forbidding 
the use of it with cream and sugar. Few persons can 
drink it so for any length of time. 


Zwieback. Cut bread one day old into slices 
about half an inch thick. Place them in a baking- 
pan lined with paper and put them in a moderate 
oven, allowing the door to remain open until the 
moisture is driven out of the bread; then close the 
oven door and brown slowly until each slice is crisp. 


Beef Suet carefully rendered so that only the oily 
portion is obtained makes good frying material, but 
it must be remembered that all fried things are 
difficult of digestion. People who live upon hygienic 
or natural food do not use fats of this kind. They 





prefer nuts or nut butter, good sweet cow's butter, | 


cream or olive oil on their salads, 


Home-Made Yeast. Away from large centres 
housewives are often obliged to use home-made yeast. 
The objection is the mixture be Fp plants in the 
mass; thus the bread must stand over night or for 
many hours to become light. The compressed yeasts 
are better and more easily used. Bread may be 
made and baked in from three and a half to four 
hours, and during the daytime, when the housewife 
is in the kitchen to look after it. 


Rice with Curry Sauce. Boil the rice carefully. 
Heap it into a vegetable dish or platter and serve it 
uncovered. Put a tablespoonful of butter into the 
saucepan ; add a sliced onion, cook until the onion is 
tender without browning; add a teaspoonful of 
curry, a teaspoonful of tamaric, a tablespoonful of 
flour; mix; add half a pint of water, stir until boil- 
ing, strain into a sauce-boat; add half a teaspoonful 
of salt, a tablespoonful of lemon juice, and serve. 


Rice Pudding. The rice falls tothe bottomina | 


hard, condensed mass because you have used too 
much rice and have not cooked the pudding suffi- 
ciently long. Two heaping tablespoonfuls of rice to 
each quart of milk is the proper allowance. Cook it 
in a double boiler until it becomes rather thick, then 
turn it into the pudding-pan and brown quickly. Or 
you may do all the cooking in the oven, stirring 
every fifteen minutes until the last crust is formed. 


Wedding Refreshments in June might consist 
of boned turkey, stuffed with chicken, truffles and 
mushrooms. Shrimp salad served in tomatoes that 
have been peeled and the centres scooped out, 
rolls, thin bread and butter cut into fancy shapes, 
tongue sandwiches made into either rounds, squares 
or fancy shapes, olives, salted almonds and bonbons. 
Coffee may be served with the first course, Then 
have ice cream, ices and fancy cakes and fruit. 
You may serve fruits, such as strawberries or rasp- 
berries, on the same plates with the ices. 


Melted Cheese with Cream. Grate one pound of 
ordinary full cream cheese. This is a soft, uncolored 
cheese sold in many places under the name of Welsh 
rarebit cheese. Put the cheese into the saucepan ; 
add a dash of red pepper, half a teaspoonful of salt, 
the yolks of twoe beaten with four tablespoonfuls 
of cream; if you Ke you may add a teaspoonful of 
Worcestershire sauce. Put this over the fire and stir 
constantly until the cheese begins to melt, then beat 
rapidly with a fork until light and creamy. Take 
from the fire and pour it at once over squares of 
toasted bread. Serve very hot. 


Spice Pudding. Mix one pint of stale bread- 
crumbs, one cupful of flour, a cupful of brown sugar, 
a teaspoonful of cinnamon, half a grated nutmeg 
and one pound of or | chopped suet well together ; 
add the grated rind of one lemon. Mix one cup of 
stoned raisins with a cup of carefully prepared cur- 
rants and half a pound of shredded citron; flour 
them and add them to the dry ingredients. Dissolve 
half a teaspoonful of soda in warm water; add it to 
half a cupful of molasses; add three eggs well 
beaten, pour this over the dry material; mix thor- 
oughly, pack into a greased mould and boil continu- 
ously for four or five hours. 


Dressing Salad. To dress salad at the table 
have the greens brought in in a salad-bowl and 
placed in front of you; on the left the materials for 
the dressing—oil, vinegar or lemon juice, salt, pepper, 

arlic or onion as you may choose. Mix the dress- 
ing in a small bowl, lift a portion of the salad intoa 
large, flat dish placed at your side for the purpose; 

our over the dressing; mix thoroughly; continue 
ifting as much lettuce as you need, carefully turning 
it upside down and around until each piece is cov- 
ered with the dressing. The maid will then remove 
the bowl in which you have mixed the dressing and 
the salad-bowl and serve the salad from the flat dish 
in which it was dressed. Salad is not served before 
the meat, but follows the meat course and is a course 
by itself. Or it may be served with the meat. 


Cakes. I certainly consider cakes injurious ; icing 
or frosting on the top makes them even worse than 
when plain. While I fully realize that many people 
still eat cakes and think cake-making a necessity, lam 
quite sure the next generation will look at this from 
a different standpoint. Let us learn to live simply, 
and eat to live rather than to gratify an artificial 

alate. In this way we will become high thinkers, 
Cavin our mental, moral and physical strength more 
fully developed. Looking at it from still a different 
standpoint, it must be remembered that many 
women in this country are obliged to do their own 
housework, take care of the family, be their own 
seamstresses, and perhaps do their own laundry 
work. Let us teach the coming generation that suc 
a life is not worth the living, where artificial fancy 
foods are constantly asked for. Let us take our 
eggs carefully boiled or poached, flour made into 
good bread, and butter spread on it, thereby saving 
the life and strength of the housewife and giving 
ourselves better food. Gradually drop all fancy 
things, and in their place select sightly, appetizing, 
wholesome dishes which satisfy a natural, rather than 
create an unnatural appetite. 











The food for sum- 
mer should give 
strength without 
heat. 


Ralston Breakfast Food 


Made of Gluterean wheat, combines all the 
elements of strength-producing foods, cools 
the blood and clears the brain. 
Ralston—the Five-Minute food—cooks 
in five minutes, and has a delicate, distinct- 
ive flavor, all its own. Ask your dealer 
for it, or send 2c. stamp for a sample 
package, enough for a breakfast. 


Ralston’s “ companion piece”’ is Purina 
Health Flour (whole wheat). 


PURINA MILLS, 816 Gratiot St., St. Louis, Mo. 








We will now make a 
al, free distribution of our 
4 Cy 
dealers to buyers 


ARMOUR'S PORK*“°BEANS 


These fans are made in ten colors, decorated 
on one side with caricatures of the inhabitants 
of United States, Hawaii, Alaska, Cuba, 
Porto Rico, and the Philippines, respective: 
ly, and corresponding’ native flower on 
reverse side. hen coniplete. the assort- 
ment consists of six different fans. If 
your dealer cannot supply you, send 
his name and we will mail you a 
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a 
Refined Paraffine Wax 
; smooths over much of the 
annoyance and bother of ironing day. Cleans the 
irons, makes them smooth. Added to starch it gives 
the linen a fine finish—makes the ironing easier. 
Many uses will be found in every household for 


Refined 
Paraffine Wax 


For scaling Jellies, jams and 
all or t is perfect. Pure, 
tasteless, air-tight, moisture and acid 

roof. Sold by grocers and druggists 
fn pound cakes. Made by 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 4mm * 





















XOROVE NE WARE 


You don’t have to eat 








your peck of dirt if you 
eat Swift’s products. 


Swift's Premium Hams 

Swift's Premium Breakfast Bacon 
Swift's Silver Leaf Lard 

Swift's Jersey Butterine 

Swift’s Beef Extract 

Swift’s Cotosuet 


The highest of all high grades 
made in purity under U.S, Gov- 
erument inspection by 


VE OR VEWRYA 


Swift and Company, Chicago 


REO 
OH, LOOK! *a835: 


TABLET 
THIS SIZE 
makes a quart of dainty, delicious, healthful, nu- 
tritious pudding ; requires no baking, no boiling, 
no cegs. no cornstarch. Send 10c. to-day for 
10 tablets, and we will mail the charming bro- E ! 
chure, “* Dainty Junkets,"’ by Sarah Tyson Rorer FR E 


CHR. HANSEN'S LABORATORY, P.O. Box 1055, Little Falls, \.¥- 
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A Special Limited Offer to the Subscribers 
and Buyers of The Ladies’ Home Fournal, # 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


A Weekly Illustrated Magazine 
Founded A?’ D* 1728 éy Benj. Franklin. 








Will be Sent to Your Address 
Livery /¥eek tor One Year on Receipt of 
only One Dollar if sent at once; « « « 


Or, we will send it Every Week from 

the time the Subscription is Received to 
January 1, 1900, for only A7zfty Cents it 
Two Subscriptions are Sent Together. « 






The Post contains 16 pages of the same size as those in THe Lapies’ Home JourNAL, and comes 
every week. It is beautifully printed, and unique in its illustration. 

As soon as new presses are ready we shall begin to issue special double numbers, so that the Posr 
will be practically a 32-page weekly magazine, which can be had NOW for only $1.00—less than the 
cost of the white paper—for the first year. The regular price, which will hereafter be maintained, is 
$2.50 per year, or 5 cents per copy. 

We make this trial offer at less than the actual cost of production—to say nothing of the greater 
expense of the literary and art material—because we believe that if you see the Post regularly for a 
few months you will become attached to it and continue to buy it from your newsman at the regular 
price. For this reason we consider this trial offer a good business advertisement. 


The great value of this offer is in the quality of our weekly rather than in the quantity of 
paper and pictures. 
















On the three pages following are mentioned some 
of the Special Features soon to appear in the Post. 
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Some of the SPECIAL FEATURES soon to appear in 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 

















REMINISCENCES OF JOHN J. INGALLS 


Inside views of American politics. The men who have made national 
history during the last thirty years, the battles of brains which they 
have fought, and the tragic, the humorous and the social phases of life 
in the Senate. ‘The first three articles will be 


THE HUMOROUS SIDE OF POLITICS 
BLAINE’S LIFE-TRAGEDY CONKLING’S FEUDS 





























RICHARD HENRY STODDARD 


The last living member of the famous coterie of great minds that made 
American literature twoscore years ago, has written for the Post his 


LITERARY RECOLLECTIONS 


His fund of anecdotes is inexhaustible, and many interesting side-lights 
are thrown on the lives and characters of our famous men of letters 
in these much-looked-for memoirs. 











NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS 


The successor of Henry Ward Beecher and Lyman Abbott in Plymouth 

Church, will contribute twelve notable papers during the next six months. 

Of these, three will be on “ Great Books as Life Teachers,” and three on 
THE EVERY-DAY PROBLEMS OF THE REPUBLIC 


Doctor Hillis possesses that wonderful power, so rare among pulpit 
orators, of holding his audience as closely with his pen as with his voice. 



































AMERICAN CITIES 50 YEARS AGO 


The Post will, during the year, present a series of illustrated 
papers that will picture vividly our greatest cities as they were 
half a century since, showing the most wonderful progress of 
which the history of nations has record. 


¥ 
The BOSTON NUMBER, for example, will contain 


BOSTON FIFTY YEARS AGO 
By EDWARD EVERETT HALE 


THE THINGS IN WHICH BOSTON IS GREATEST 
By MAYOR QUINCY 





SPECIAL ARTICLES 


Some will deal in a personal way with the men and women of 
the last generation, and of to-day, in whom you are interested ; 
others will treat of places and things about which you want to 
know. Among those articles which will appear shortly are: 


THE EAST WHILE YOU WAIT 
MY TRAVELS AND TROUBLES IN THE ORIENT 
By ROBERT BARR 


OUR AMERICAN HUMORISTS 
By ROBERT F. BURDETTE 
THE NECESSITY FOR NAVY EXPANSION 
By CHARLES A. BOUTELLE 


MY EXPERIENCES AS A LECTURER 
By IAN MACLAREN 


Short stories by Boston writers, illustrations by Boston 
artists, and interesting nutshell biographies of Boston’s 
famous living men and women, etc., etc. 


¥ THE SOCIAL SIDE OF NEW YORK 
In similar manner the other great cities will be treated. An inside view of New York society of to-day. 
» By MRS. BURTON HARRISON 


PEOPLE I ADMIRE IN SOCIETY 


Six satirical sketches by G. S. Street, whose humor is as subcle as his pen is clever. 


AT THE AMERICAN COURT 


Pertinent paragraphs—pert sometimes, pointed always; 
telling of the doings of the notables at the Nation’s Capital. 
An inside view of Washington society and its complex and 
curious phases. 


Following these will come six humorous papers by JEROME K. JEROME, 
written in the same vein as his most famous book, ‘* Idle Thoughts of an Idle 
Fellow’’; and series by BARRY PAIN, ROBERT J. BURDETTE, 
CHARLES BATTELL LOOMIS and others. 


See page 45 of this issue for Special One Dollar Offer. 
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Some of the SPECIAL FEATURES in 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


“PUBLICK OCCURRENCES” 
That are Making History 


A page that tells each week’s happenings in brief. 
It is like nothing you have read elsewhere—it is meant 
for busy folks, who want a// the important news picked 
out for their quick reading. 










of 


It gives forgotten beginnings of great events, and 
summarizes the histories of those affairs of inter- 
national importance which are necessarily published 
piecemeal by the newspapers. 
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In point of strength, soundness 
and scope, certainly no paper is more 
widely read and discussed than the 
one which has for regular contributors 
such writers as: 


Edward Everett Hale 
Newell Dwight Hillis 
Senator John J. Ingalls 
John Habberton 
General O. O. Howard 


Thomas Wentworth Higginson 
Honorable Hilary A. Herbert 
Julian Hawthorne 

Vance Thompson 

Doctor Robert Ellis Thompson 
A. C. Wheeler (Nym Crinkle ) 
Maurice Thompson 

Agnes Repplier 

Fred Nye (and many others). 
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A page that is to people what the “ Publick 
Occurrences’ above is to events. New anecdotes 
—bits of personal history—latest portraits—of a/l/ 
the people prominently before the public. Like the 
rest of the Post’s pages, no room for a waste word ; 
the paragraphs are skillfully condensed—each polished to a point. 
The portraits are for the most part taken especially for the Post 
by its staff photographers, and will appear in no other publication. 














Various Series for Young Men 


THE CHOICE OF A PROFESSION 


In two words, this series means simply Expert Advice. The articles are practical from beginning to end. ‘Taking each 
profession singly they tell the qualifications necessary, the chances of failure, the advantages of locality, when to begin, where 
to study, and how best to attain success. Early papers will be on 


THE MINISTRY, dy Newell Dwight Hillis. THE PRESS, dy Murat Halstead. THE ARMY, by Gen. Foseph Wheeler, U.S. A. 












See page 45 of this issue for Special One Dollar Offer. 
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FOR THE 
FREEDOM 
OF THE SEA 


* 


A serial story dealing with the 
War of 1812. For vigor and action, 
hairbreadth escapes, and danger by 
sea and land, the tale takes rank 
with the very best of America’s 
adventure romances. A strong love 
story runs through it, heightened by 


deeds of valor, and undimmed even 


Some of the SPECIAL FEATURES soon to appear in 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


Mrs. Burton Harrison's New Serial 


IN TWO PARTS, EACH COMPLETE IN ITSELF 


The Circle of a Century 


Part I is a romance of the social life of the 
New York of a hundred years ago. 
is described, the old streets repeopled, the society 
of that day pictured, and something told of the 
humble beginnings of some of the New York 
aristocrats of to-day. 

In Part II the scene shifts to the New York 
of our time, and the descendants of the char- 
acters in Part I figure in an absorbingly inter- 
esting love story. 

This strong serial begins in the Post early in 


The old 








city 





By the Reverend 
Cyrus Townsend Brady 


¥ 


by the smoke of battle during the 
Constitution—Guerriere engagement, 
an account of which is given that 
for vivid interest and authenticity of 
detail has not before been equaled. 


+ 


The illustrations will be the best 
examples of the work of six famous 
American artists. 


% Che BEST ® SHORT STORIES & 


In the English language have been secured for the Post for publication during the coming 
year. No expense has been spared to procure the very strongest of current fiction, with 
the result that the best that is being produced is offered to us frst. Their interest is doubled 
by the profuseness and excellence of the illustrations, all to the end that the fiction-lover 
may be sure of satisfaction in every issue during the year. Stories by the following writers 
are already in hand, and will appear in early numbers : 


STEPHEN CRANE 

BRET HARTE 

GENERAL CHARLES KING 
MOLLY ELLIOT SEAWELL 
W. A. FRASER 

MRS. BURTON HARRISON 
PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR 
MRS. CROW NINSHIELD 


FOEL CHANDLER HARRIS 
HARRIET RIDDLE DAVIS 
GRANT ALLEN 

CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS 
OCTAVE THANET 
CUTCLIFFE HYNE 
MORGAN ROBERTSON 
MARY TRACY EARLE 


E. NESBIT 

%OHN ARTHUR BARRY 
HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE 

E. LIVINGSTON PRESCOTT 
VANCE THOMPSON 

RUTH McENERY STUART 
ELIZABETH PHIPPS TRAIN 
Y%ULIAN RALPH 





See page 45 of this issue for Special One Dollar Offer. 
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O say that Crescents are the best bicycles ever made < 
proves nothing to those who want evidence and i@ap Is compounded with the greatest care, from the purest ingredients, by skillful chemists. 
not phraseology. We submit a point in evidence. dy > It MAKES T ~~ 
The Crescent plant is the largest factory in the world ne ) ‘ ES THE COMPLEXION ad 
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wheels. These facts prove that Crescent Bicycle ite! cs 
the best. " = and other annoying ills of the skin caused by sun or wind. Lablache has been the standard < 
; toilet powder in Europe and America for 30 years. It has no equal. Beware of substitutes. i 
Adults’ Chain Models, $35. Bevel-Gear Chainless Models, $60 
Catalogue No. 7, containing “Care of the Wheel,” FREE cca Flesh, White, Pink and Cream Tints. Price, = 
~ 50 cents per box. Of all druggists, or by mail. ad 
~ cuntaan BEN. LEVY & CO., French Perfumers, 125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass., U.S.A. a 
~ WESTE RN WHEEL WO RK NEW YORK Sold by ROBERTS & CO., 5 Rue de la Paix, Paris; 76 New Bond Street, London, and KINGSFORD & ©0., 64 Piccadilly, W., London. ol 
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No other, soda or washing 
compound will wash your 
clothes so clean, so cheaply, and 
so entirely without injury to 
the hands or delicate fabrics, as 
Wyandotte Washing Soda. 

The poorest laundry soap 
costs ten times as much as 
Wyandotte Washing Soda. 

The best laundry soap will 
not make your clothes as clean 
as Wyandotte Washing Soda 
will, when used with half the 
usual amount of soap. 


Wyandotte 
Washing Soda 


comes in large packages weigh- 
ing a pound and a half (24 
ounces), for five cents. 

It will do the work of soap 
costing ten times as much, ten 
times as easily and quickly. 

Send the name of your grocer 
and get a coupon good for one 
full-sized package free. 


Shirt-waists, baby dresses, 
white skirts, collars, cuffs and 
shirts, and all the work done in 
your laundry will be ironed 
more easily, and look better 
when ironed, if they are starched 
with Bell Starch. 

This is the starch which does 
not stick to the iron. It is pre- 
pared without boiling—simply 
by adding boiling water. 

It is a good, smooth, useful, 
cheap laundry starch. 


Bell Starch 


comes in larger packages of 
good starch than you have ever 
bought before. A_ five-cent 
package weighs eight ounces— 
other kinds, not so good, weigh 
only six. A ten-cent ‘package 
weighs sixteen ounces—other 
inferior kinds only twelve. 

A coupon good for one eight 
ounce package sent free on 
receipt of the name of your 
grocer, 


The best soda biscuits—the 
light, flaky, delicious, old- 
fashioned kind—are made with 
Wyandotte Baking Soda. 

This is the soda that’s pure 
and sure. It is so strong and 
so good that you can do more 
baking and better baking with 
the same amount of soda than 
you can with any other kind. 

Perfect soda makes perfect 
baking. 


Wyandotte 
Baking Soda 


is sold in packages weighing 
twelve ounces — three-quarters 
of a pound—for five cents. 
This is a bigger package of 
better soda for less money than 
you have ever bought before. 

You can try it for nothing. 
Send us the name of your 
grocer and we will send a 
coupon good for one full-sized 
package free. 


The J. B. Ford Co., Box A, Wyandotte, Mich. 
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